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MANAGEMENT 


Receivers and Executors for 
Lumber Manufacturing Plants 
and Timberland Estates can 
confidently entrust the suc- 
cessful solution of their prob- 
lems to us. We have the or- : 
ganization for undertaking the 
entire burden of managing 
and operating. 








James D. LA C E Y & co. 


Timber Land Factors 


Established 1880 
CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave. 626 Henry Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE 
Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bidg. 
MONTREAL MEMPHIS VANCOUVER 
Castle Bldg. First Natl. Bank Bidg. Vancouver Block. 














with PARSON’S 
WHITE BRASS 
S.A. 


High speed and heavy duty bearings 
babbitted with Parsons White Brass S. A. 
insures the maximum bearing service be- 
cause of its high compressive strength and 
low friction coefficient. Write for Bulletin. 


CRAMP BRASS & IRON FOUNDRIES C9. 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A POPULAR BUSINESS BUILDER 











U.S. Pat. (3-4-24), 12-11-28), (7-30-29) 


Here’s an easy way to add to your profits. When- 
ever a garage, small shop or other similar struc- 
ture is planned, tell the contractor or builder 
about the Vento Puttyless Steel Utility Window. 
The many exclusive features offered in this win- 
dow will capture plenty of orders for you. 


VENTO | Steel Sash CO. 
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Profitable 
Lumber 
Retailing 


By ARTHUR A. HOOD 









A book, every retail lumber dealer 
will want. It gives the basic princi- 
ples of lumber retailing in a simple, 
brief and readable manner. It shows 
how to systematically plan for organ- 
izing a retail business for profit. It is 
a presentation of profit-creating man- 
agement practices and sales promo- 
tion methods applied to the retailing 





400 Pages of all building material. 

8x5 Inches Beginning with a definition and a discussion of 

B di “profitable lumber retailing,” the reader is taken 
ound in step by step along the path toward profitable 

Synthetic organization and conduct of his business. Market 

Leath analysis, turnover, cost control, price making, cre- 
eather. ative merchandising and advertising are among 

Postpaid the subjects treated. 

$3.50 This is not a book of theories, but one of facts 


and experiences. Every suggestion in it is founded 
upon practical experience. All that it proposes has 
been done with profit. Every retail lumber dealer, 
large or small, will enjoy reading this book and 
will find many money-making ideas in it. 
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Intensive Cultivation of Trade Field Enlarges Sales Crops 


OME time ago representatives of 
all industries assembled at 
Washington to consider what 

each could do to perpetuate and ac- 
centuate business activity. The con- 
ference was somewhat in the nature 
of an inventory of resources in enter- 
prise. Its purpose was to enable each 
industry and interest to make known 
its intentions in the way of business 
activities. Every statement regard- 
ing what could be done or would be 
done was in the nature-of a promise 
and implied an effort if not an obliga- 
tion to see that it was done. If the 
forecast of building activities alone 
were to be realized the reaction upon 
industries of all kinds would be mani- 
fested in the maintenance of produc- 
tion schedules, of employee personnel 
and of consequent purchasing power 
that would give vigor to the entire 
commercial fabric. 

If the manufactures, trades and 
commerce of the entire country are 
to be stimulated and kept active, the 
stimulating must be done in each and 
every community, large and small. 
The thing can not be done from out- 
side the community; it must be done 
within and by the local merchants, 


mechanics and artisans. Always, 
‘when there is a lull in business, there 
is a temptation to relax effort and 
wait for something to happen; 
whereas, effort, increased effort, is 
the thing that is needed to make 
something happen. It is the aggre- 
gate of such efforts in behalf of in- 
creased demand for commodities and 
services in all the communities 
throughout the land that constitutes 
national enterprise and that ulti- 
mately produces national prosperity. 

There is reason to fear that not all 
the merchants and others in the 
smaller communities have realized 
the parts they ought to play and the 
opportunities that are open to them 
in going after business in the manner 
contemplated in the Washington pro- 
gram. Trade no longer comes with- 
out invitation of the most urgent 
sort, particularly at a time like the 
present. But trade can be got by en- 
terprising, persistent effort. It is lost 
to merchants who are not both enter- 
prising and persistent. What the 
current situation needs is a general 
stirring up of all interested mer- 
chants, mechanics and artisans in 
every community, somewhat in the 


—_ 


manner pursued by the Hawkeye 
Lumber & Coal Co., of Cedar Rap. 
ids, Iowa, as described on the front 
and inside pages of this paper. 

It would not be easy to give a bet- 
ter illustration of the possibilities of 
merchandising lumber and other 
building materials than is afforded by 
the list presented by the Hawkeye 
company. Though not every item 
mentioned may be marketed at all 
times of the year in all communities, 
the paragraphs taken together might 
well serve as an outline of a year 
round business building program for 
the retailer. In every community one 
or more of these items may be made 
the subject of a special appeal at 
some season. They not only promise 
profit to the lumberman in their sale 
but they give employment to car- 
penters and others in installing at the 
same time that they add to the com- 
fort and pleasure of those who buy. 
In a real sense the Hawkeye Lumber 
& Coal Co. is promoting not its own 
interests alone, but those of prac- 
tically the entire population of its 
trade field. This is a form of inten- 
sive cultivation that may well be 
practiced in every community. 





Improvement in Merchandising Requires 


T a meeting of the Nebraska 

Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 

tion last week, Cliff G. Scruggs, 
of Jefferson City, Mo., related experi- 
ences of his own concern that are 
illuminating in view of the situation 
in which many lumbermen find them- 
selves today. Probably, there are 
many retail dealers who, like Mr. 
Scruggs’ company, have become con- 
vinced that they are not doing the 
volume of business that they should 
do. There may be some doubt, how- 
ever, whether a large percentage of 
these dealers have the courage to 
“take the bull by the horns” and make 
the changes in method that are in- 
dispensable to profitable business ex- 
pansion. 

For a decade or more there have 
been here and there throughout the 
retail branch of the lumber industry 
enterprising dealers who have dis- 
played their goods in attractive and 
spacious show windows. About the 
first thing Mr. Scruggs did seven 
years ago when he became convinced 
that his concern should have more 


business, was to tear out the front 
of the office and put in three show 
windows. The concern also added a 
line of paint, but most significant of 
all, Mr. Scruggs said, he attacked the 
yard’s policies, making a_ special 
scrutiny of buying, selling and ac- 
counting, in the belief that these were 
the potent factors in determining the 
measure of the yard’s success. 

For a period much longer than that 
named by the speaker referred to im- 
proved methods of accounting have 
been discussed, explained, demon- 
strated and advocated at conventions 
and in the lumber press. The same 
may be said of window display, of 
show rooms and other devices and 
methods of promoting the sale of 
building materials. It is believed 
that there has been hardly an im- 
provement in methods of merchandis- 
ing that has not been reported and 
described and often illustrated in the 
pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
while it was still new and with suffi- 
cient detail to enable any enterpris- 
ing dealer to use it in or adapt it to 


Courage to Change 


his own business if he chose to do so. 

Undoubtedly, many retail lumber 
merchants while reading the descrip- 
tion of an improved method are con- 
vinced of its value, to the dealer who 
used it; they may be somewhat 
skeptical of its value to themselves. 


. On this account they may decide not 


to utilize it. Sometimes, no doubt, 
other matters at the time seem more 
important or the pressure of work 
may crowd the new idea out of their 
minds. Often, however, it is believed 
that the habit is acquired of reading 
of methods and listening to descrip- 
tions of them without a thought of 
the opportunities they offer the lis- 
tener to increase his volume of busi- 
ness and enhance his profits. It may 
not be putting the matter too emphat- 
ically to say that the routine of the 
yard begets a habitual disregard of 
or distaste for change. 

When an individual lumber mer- 
chant arrives at that stage he is easy 
competition for enterprising rivals, 
whether they be his fellow lumber- 
men or outsiders. In fact the situa- 
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tion of the retail merchant with re- 
spect to modern methods of merchan- 
dising is much the same as that of 
the manufacturer with respect to 


modern machines. If he does not 
adopt or install them he is simply left 
out of the running. And when a con- 


siderable part of an industry neglects 
or refuses to modernize its merchan- 
dising methods it is the first to feel 
a depression and the last to recover 
from it. Not only so, but its legiti- 
mate trade territory is largely left 
undefended against the inroads of 


competition of every description that 
is after the consumer’s dollars. Wide- 
awake and unresting enterprise of 
the kind described by Mr. Scruggs is 
one resource always available as a 
means of insuring both patronage 
and profits. 





America’s Forest Census May Require a Decade to Complete 


owners of timber, cruising 
firms and others to give all the 
aid they can to representatives of the 
Forest Service engaged in making 
America’s first forest survey. Work 
on the census is being undertaken by 
regions, and the start has been made 
in the Pacific Northwest. The cen- 
sus was authorized by Congress in 
the McSweeney-McNary law enacted 
early in 1928, but the appropriation 
thus far made is sufficient only for a 
modest start. Unless the amount is 
greatly increased so that the work 
can be carried forward on a much 
larger scale than at present, a decade 
or more may be required to complete 
the census. 
There is urgent need of a complete 


A APPEAL is being made to 


and accurate census, and unless the 
work is pushed there is danger that 
the first data obtained will be obso- 
lete before the last has been compiled. 
The lumber industry is concerned, of 
course, more than any other in the 
timber survey that is being made, 
and lumbermen hardly need to be re- 
minded of the importance of giving 
all the help they can. They ought 
not to forget, either, that the matter 
of appropriations for the work should 
be kept before their representatives 
in Washington, so that the Forest 
Service may be supplied with funds 
as rapidly as it is able to organize 
and expand its census taking forces. 

In much of the publicity and propa- 
ganda about the forest resources of 
the country and the need of refores- 


tation not enough consideration is 
given to the matter of accessibility 
of timber. It is known by lumber- 
men and foresters that much of the 
remaining timber, particularly that 
in national forests, can be made 
available for conversion only at costs 
that would forbid profitable market- 
ing at present prices. The mere 
existence of such timber, therefore, 
is not in itself an assurance of its 
availability as lumber on terms to 
which manufacturers and users of 
the present day have become accus- 
tomed. It is to be expected that the 
census now being made will take into 
account not only the volume of 
stumpage but its availability, in 
order that the compiled data shall 
reflect actual conditions. 





Woman as a Factor in Home Building and Improvement 


PINIONS may differ with re- 
spect to the dictum that 
“woman’s place is in the 

home,” but nobody will deny that 
woman always has been and still is 
potent in determining what the home 
shall be. Men may build houses, may 
even design them, but women always 
have been and will remain the home 
makers. If lumbermen, therefore, 
are to sell homes they must make 
their appeals to the tastes of women. 
If in the past they have not done so, 
both they and the cause of home 
building and home improvement have 
lost something. The something that 
the home has lost has been not only 
beauty of architecture but it has lost 
convenience of arrangement and 
doubtless other features of construc- 
tion and equipment that bring the 
home abreast of the times. 

In times past the retail lumberman 
has not solicited business directly and 
in person. Neither has he as a rule 
sold the complete house. As a conse- 
quence he has not had occasion to con- 
sider the tastes or the whims and pre- 
dilections of women. By the same 
token, he has not designed, equipped 
or located his office with a view to 
attracting women to it and catering 
to them as buyers. But woman has 
become an equal if not a senior part- 
ner in the marital partnership. She 


is an infinitely more potent factor in 
modern life than she was even 
twenty-five or thirty years ago. She 
is in business as well as in the home. 
She is a buyer as well as a seller, and 
she carries with her wherever she 
goes something of taste, something of 
purpose and something of demand 
that must be reckoned with by every 
merchant who wishes to make the 
most of his opportunities. 

If woman’s place in modern busi- 
ness is a larger one than in years 
past; if woman makes more exacting 
demands upon the modern merchant 


than upon his predecessor, she at the 
same time offers commensurate re- 
wards in the form of profits to the 
merchant who promptly and ade- 
quately supplies those demands. In 
fact, the up-to-the-minute store and 
its methods must be as different from 
its predecessor as the modern woman 
is different from the woman of a few 
decades ago. It is a good omen that 
lumbermen, in locating and planning 
their offices and in determining their 
selling methods are keeping in mind 
the fact that women now decide 
largely what the home shall be. 





Bookings Again 97 Percent of Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 27.—Six hundred and fourteen softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended Feb. 22 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 293,701,000 feet, shipments, 279,281,000 feet, and orders, 283,922,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association......ceeeeeeeeesees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn...... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 


oods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Totals, hard woods....cccccssesesesscseses 


Mfrs.’ Assn... 
North Carolina Pine Association......++-+++++- 
California Redwood Association.....++++++++> 


Totals, SOftWOOdS .....ccceeeeeeceeresrees 








No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
.. 146 63,375,000 61,866,000 65,688,000 
"" 912 ~=-175'3877000 —-150'047,000 153,425,000 
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Market for Red Alder Wood 


We are enclosing herewith a copy of extracts 
from a letter from the Department of the In- 
terior, Forest Service, at Ottawa, Canada, re- 
garding alder wood. We notice that you have 
no quotations of this lumber on the Chicago 
market. We should very much appreciate it 
if you would be kind enough to drop us a line 
and advise us whether or not there will be a 
market in Chicago and to whom we should 
apply as possible distributers: We shall be 
pleased to supply any interested parties with 
samples.—INQuIRY No. 2,447. 


{This inquiry is made by a lumber manufac- 

- turing concern in British Columbia. The wood 
referred to is doubtless the red alder (Alnus 
oregona), the range of which is from Sitka, 
Alaska, though the islands and coast ranges of 
British Columbia, western Washington and 
Oregon to California. The trees grow from 60 
to 90 feet tall, 10 to 15 inches in diameter. The 
sapwood of this tree is whitish, likely to change 
quickly to reddish brown on being cut. The 
heartwood itself is reddish. The wood is light 
in weight, rather soft, easily worked, and takes 
finish well. The cherry-like fine grain is at- 
tractive when finished and makes the wood suit- 
able for cabinetwork. Manufacturers of furni- 
ture, radio cabinets and similar products will 
doubtless find uses for alder. The name of the 
inquirer will be supplied on request.—EbiTor.]} 


Order Form for Retail Yard 


If you have any order blank forms which are 
suitable for the lumber business we would ap- 
preciate having you mail us copies. In the past 
there have been some controversies on account 
of our order blanks. If you have something which 
would be a protection to us concerning grades, 
maximum carloads ete., we would appreciate 
copies of same.—INQuiRyY No. 2,452. 


[This inquiry comes from a retail concern in 
Ohio. In response, copies of order forms which 
were considered some years ago by the various 
retail lumber dealers’ associations with a view 
to the adoption of a uniform order blank 
throughout the country have been supplied. 
These forms contain stipulations regarding 
amount of lumber to be shipped in car, pro- 
visions for handling stock in case of controversies 
regarding grades and are believed to cover most 
of the ordinary requirements of the retail yard. 
—Eprror. | 


Manual for Yard Instruction 


Some time ago we read in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN about a manual prepared by the 
management of a line of yards for the instruc- 
tion of its agents. We should like to ask if 
you know of any such book or any books that 
we could get which would help us in training 
men for positions as yard men. We believe there 
are many things to be learned about more sys- 
tematic arrangement of stock and yard layout 
which would facilitate handling of orders and 
probably better control of purchases with a view 
to reducing inventory.—INqQuiry No. 2,451. 


[Evidently, the book this inquirer has in mind 
is a “Hand Book of Plan Reading and Quantity 
Survey for Lumber Dealers, Contractors, Esti- 
mators and Designers, . . . Containing Useful 
Information and Data Appertaining Especially 
to Frame Dwelling Construction.” 

This is a book of about 75 pages 5% by 8 
inches and bound in flexible synthetic leather. 
It contains definitions of the structural members 
of buildings, as well as a list of materials, and 
instructions for making quantity surveys of 
buildings from the plans. It contains useful 
tables and formulas, and other valuable informa- 
tion. The price of the book alone is $2 a copy, 
but ordinarily a blueprint with a material list is 
supplied with it at an additional charge of $1. 
The book contains an outline drawing of a 
house with all of the parts numbered to corre- 
spond to a list or index to the drawing in the 





book. The blueprint also is numbered to corre- 
a with the numbered paragraphs in the 


Though there are of course larger and more 
elaborate books on estimating than the one just 
described, this book is brief and compact and 
probably would answer the purposes of the 
average line-yard manager. The book is sup- 
plied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
price named postpaid.—Eb1Tor. } 


Hardwood Lumber Costs by Grades 


Iam making a study of lumber cost methods 
and would like to know if you have any sys- 
tems in your files for compiling hardwood 
lumber costs according to grades. These costs 
are to be both milling costs and costs of the 
manufacture of hardwoods. If you have them, 
I would appreciate any literature or forms that 
you may have on this subject. If you do not 
have any could you give me any information 
as to where I might get this?—INQuiRY No. 
2,448, 

[This inquiry comes from a representative of 
a New England lumber concern. Similar re- 
quests have been made in times past, but infor- 
mation of this kind has not thus far been avail- 
able for publication. It is possible that some of 
the hardwood lumber manufacturers have com- 
piled data of this kind that they would be willing 
to make available to the inquirer. Some years 
ago, the subject was discussed at a meeting of 
hardwood manufacturers with a view to devising 
or adopting a system of cost keeping that would 
enable manufacturers to determine the cost of 
their products by grades. It is believed, how- 
ever, that no such system was devised or 
adopted. The name of the inquirer will be sup- 
plied on request.—Ebrror.] 


———— 


Biss 


Plans for Children’s Playhouses 


I am writing to you at the suggestion of g 
lumberman’s association to which I have written 
about plans for a child’s playhouse. It has none, 
However, the association said that your pub- 
lication has used a number of illustrations of 
playhouses and that you may know where such 
plans may be secured. I thank you in advance 
for any information you will be kind enough to 
send me, and assure you it will be truly ap- 
preciated.—INQuIRY No. 2,450. 


[This inquiry comes from Boston. In re- 
sponse, the names and addresses of a number 
of makers of playhouses have been supplied. In 
some cases, it may be that these concerns supply 
plans also for the structures. As the term 
“playhouse” is applied to structures that the 
children play with as well as to those that they 
play in, it is not practicable to segregate the 
manufacturers of the different kinds of play- 
houses. The name of the inquirer will be fur- 
nished on request.—EpiTor. ] 


Veneer Podhege Manufacturing Data 


The writer is interested in getting all of the 
available information of value for considera- 
tion in making a study of the veneer package 
business and would appreciate anything you 
may have at hand regarding manufacturing 
practices, costs and market prices prevailing in 
this business.—INQuIRY No. 2,446. 


[This request is made by the lumber sales 
manager of a large southern manufacturing con- 
cern. The inquirer has been supplied with a 
number of references to possible sources of in- 
formation. The inquiry is published in order 
to give readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
an opportunity to supply any information they 
may have available—Ebiror. ] 
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A telegram from Alpena, 
Mich., states that about a foot 
of snow has fallen there and 
at other points on the Huron 
shore and all hands have gone 
into the woods again. The 
steamer Metropolis is frozen 
in at Alpena. Weather very 
cold. 

*> «= 

E. Swift will build a small 
steamer at Big Bend, Wis., to 
be used for towing logs on 
what is known as thé “chain 
lakes.” 

- ** 

Drew & Bucki, Ellaville, 
Fla., are about to put in their 
Suwanee River mill a ten-saw 
gang flooring edger from the 
works of Filer, Stowell & Co. 

** 

Meehan Bros., of Meehan, 
Wis., are having their rafting 
pins got out on the Wisconsin 
Central, near Junction City, 
for one cent each. 

* * * 

It has been discovered that 
the climate of California and 
northern Georgia and Alabama 
is just suited to the cultivation 
of the cinchona tree from 
which quinine is made, and it 
is proposed to introduce the 





cultivation of the trees into 
this country so as to save the 
expense incurred in sending to 
South America for Peruvian 
bark. 

** * 


Considerable pine timber is 
changing hands in the vicinity 
of Cadillac, Mich., many of the 
sales being made by the rail- 
way companies at prices rang- 
ing from $30 to $40 per acre. 

** * 


The house of Mendsen & 
Winter is recognized in Chi- 
cago as among the most en- 
terprising and reliable of the 
many engaged in the lumber 
trade. The firm is composed 
of John F. Mendsen and Thad- 
deus Winter, and its extensive 
yards are located on Laflin 
Street, south of Twenty-second 
Street in the heart of the lum- 
ber district. The firm was es- 
tablished in 1873 and had its 
first quarters on Throop Street, 
but, the business outgrowing 
the accommodations for piling 
and conveniently handling the 
stock, a change was made in 
1876 to the present location, 
where the improved facilities 
have enabled it to build up a 
business aggregating 30,000,- 





000 feet of lumber handled in 
1879. 
** * 

Trespassers upon govern- 
ment lands are numerous in 
Washington Territory, and 
when they are brought before 
the district courts most of the 
cases are settled by paying a 
tax of $1 per thousand feet. 

** * 

In the center of an oak tree 
recently cut down at West Al- 
exandria, Ohio, was found a 
German Catholic prayer-book, 
bearing the date of 1729. On 
the blank leaves was found 
writing in French showing the 
book to have belonged to a 
French soldier. 

w. Oe 

Capt. N. Dixon, of the firm 
of Reppard & Walter, Savan- 
nah, and Brunswick, La., was 
taking a look over this section 
of the country last week. Rep- 
pard & Walter have four cir- 
cular mills in operation, use 
100 four-mule teams in the 
woods, have 20 miles of 35- 
pound rail laid and run three 
20-ton Rogers’ engines to haul 
the logs to the mills. Capt. Dix- 
on’s business north was to buy 
more machinery. 
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Southern Pine Sales Exceed Cut; List Is Unchanged 


Southern pine bookings during the week ended Feb. 22 
exceeded production by 3.5 percent, while shipments were 
about even with production. Unfilled orders Feb. 15 were 
at the highest point of the year to date, and the additions 
of the last week will put the mills in strong position for 
spring business. The unfilled on Feb. 15, however, made 
only 23 percent of the stocks, which were rather large at 


‘the beginning of the year and have since been increased. 


Industrial demand is said to be rather good, and an im- 
provement in the weather has resulted in an increase in 
buying by country yards, but city retail trade continues 
hesitant, though there has been a gradual, seasonal better- 
ment. Quotations are far from strong, but no real weak- 
ness is shown, recent levels being maintained. 


Western Pine Stocks Declining; Prices Keep Steady 


Inland Empire production gained a little in the week 
ended Feb. 22, to about 50 percent of capacity, compared 
with 46 percent the preceding week, but was 6 percent less 
than that of the corresponding week last year, according to 
reports of 60 identical mills. Bookings of 77 mills were 16.5 
percent above output, and were exceeded slightly by ship- 
ments. Unfilled orders of 36 identical mills made 12.5 per- 
cent of stocks Feb. 22, so that there has been an improve- 
ment in this relationship; at the corresponding date last 
year, unfilled orders of these mills amounted to 16 percent 
of stocks. In Pondosa pine selects and common there were 
slight further declines in the period ended Feb. 26, with 
some offsetting advances, but while No. 3 shop lost a little 
ground, there were advances in both Nos. 1 and 2. In Idaho 
pine, declines predominated, but the level was pretty well 
maintained. Shop continues in surplus at the mills, but as- 
sortments of other items are broken, and the winter cut will 
not be in shipping dry condition until about the end 
of March. 

California pine bookings and shipments during the week 
ended Feb. 22 made over three times the production. For 
the period Jan. 1 to Feb. 15, output was only 46 percent 
as large as in the corresponding period last year, while 
orders made 76.5 and shipments 74.2 percent of last year’s. 
Stocks on Feb. 15 were 14 percent larger than on the 
corresponding period of last year, but are being steadily 
reduced. Sales reports for the week ended Feb. 18 show 
that white pine Nos. 1 and 2 declined a little, while ad- 
vances predominated in other grades, but there were de- 
clines in practically all items of sugar pine. Shop in both 
species kept about even. No. 3 mixed pine was weaker, 
but No. 2 was stronger. 


Douglas Fir Trade Gains But Curtailment Considered 


During the week ended Feb. 22, West Coast production 
continued at about the same percentage of capacity as in 
the preceding week, 66 percent. Bookings gained some- 
what on the cut, for while they were only 85 percent of it 
the preceding week, they rose to 87.5 percent in the week 
ended Feb. 22. Figures for 185 identical mills show a 
steady increase in business, their orders for the week ended 
Feb. 22 being 6.5 percent larger than those of the preceding 
week, and 17 percent above those for the week ended Feb. 1. 
On the other hand, output of these mills during the week 
ended Feb. 22 was 52 percent ahead of that for the week 
ended Feb. 1. The fact that production has been keeping 
steadily ahead of orders in recent weeks is drawing the 
mills into conferences at which the position of the industry 
may be reviewed and individual mills may obtain some 
guidance as to what their course should be if a proper bal- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 52 and 53; 


ance is to be had between new business and production. 
It is probable that many will decide on some curtailment 
of output until demand catches up. 

Rail business during the last week kept fairly close to 
the levels of the preceding week. Domestic cargo trade 
showed a large gain. It is reported that practically all inter- 
coastal space available at the low March rates has been 
taken up, and that in April the rates will be stable at $12, 
so that stocking up on the eastern seaboard has been en- 
couraged. Export trade has been maintaining recent levels, 
with Japan the principal buyer. 

January offshore shipments were about one-third less 
than those of January last year; Japanese takings were 
about half and South American one-quarter of last year’s, 
while there was a minor decline in Australian and a minor 
gain in Chinese trade, and European takings gained about 
50 percent. The Atlantic coast took about 20 percent less 
and California about 15 percent more than in January, 1929. 


Carolina Pine Dull; Prices Unchanged and at Low Level 


Identical North Carolina pine mills reported that in the 
7 weeks ended Feb. 15, both production and bookings 
made 86 percent as much as in the same period last year. 
Total bookings reported for this year to date made 79 per- 
cent, and shipments 91 percent, of the output. Though 
there has not been much accumulation of stock, order files 
are low, and new business in the week ended Feb. 22 
made only 70 percent of the cut. Demand for Georgia 
roofers has improved only slightly. Quotations, now on 
a low level, appear to be steady, but show little buoyancy. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Volume Maintained; Prices Steady 


Arkansas pine shipments in the two weeks ended Feb. 15 
and 22 were respectively 139 and 147 cars, so that the mills 
are making a fair showing. Texas has been a leading buyer, 
and there has also been a good movement to Michigan, Illi- 
nois and Missouri. New business recently has kept pace with 
production. Reports state that retail orders so far have been 
confined very largely to shed stock, and run heavily to 
wrapped trim, flooring and finish. Yard demand for Nos. 1 
and 2 dimension and boards has been slow so far, but as the 
small mills have been put out of the running temporarily by 
bad weather, the larger plants have been reducing their 
stocks. There has been a rather good local demand for No. 
3 dimension and vegetable crating material. Some industrial 
orders have come in, principally from the automobile fac- 
tories, for cut-to-length stock. Prices show no movement of 
consequence, but a number of items are hardly as strong as 
they were in the preceding few weeks. The mills believe that 
the common items will advance during the spring. 


Hardwood Trade Quiet; Southern Orders Exceed Cut 


Southern hardwood bookings during the week ended 
Feb. 22 were 7.5 percent above production, and shipments 
were about even with production, while northern bookings 
made 62 percent of production, which reaches its peak 
about this time of year. Demand has been running con- 
siderably behind that of last year, as shown by reports 
of identical mills, and while it is giving signs of improve- 
ment, the mills favor continuing production on a scale 
that will avoid accumulation. So far, there has not been 
much. The automotive and furniture industries are order- 
ing cautiously. Railroads have been buying, and utilities 
and public works are expected soon to increase their re- 
quirements. Trade-in flooring and millwork items remains 
quiet. There is considerable pressure on prices, and re- 
sistance will probably be ‘strengthened by curtailment. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 86 to 90 
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Orders Produced by Trade Promotion 


Association’s Efforts Having Their Effect on Amount of Lumber Sold—More 
Information on Wall Strengths Given by Government Laboratory 


NATIONAL’S SALES LEADS 


Over 17,000 Distributed to Secretaries of 
Retail Dealers’ Associations 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 24.—During the 
calendar year 1929 the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association distributed a total of 17,- 
147 sales leads, or coupons, to the secretaries 
of retail lumber dealers” associations. ‘The sec- 
retaries in turn distribute these leads to their 
members in the territory from which they arise. 
A very considerable volume of lumber has been 
sold as a result of the distribution of these 
leads. 

All association secretaries, however, do not 
take the same view as to the value of the leads. 
Comments of two secretaries follow: 

It seems to me that all inquiries should be 
distributed to the associations, as it shows 
that the public is lumber-conscious. It also 
seems to me that that is an indication that 
the retail dealers can perform a larger serv- 
ice than they are now giving to their cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Personally, I believe the “mine-run” is the 
best, for after all many mere inquiries turn 
out to be business in the end, and I have in 
mind two such in this State that have de- 
veloped into actual business. I just now have 
a letter stating one I sent a dealer developed 
into a real builder, although it was only a 
feeler at first. This yard manager was ex- 
tremely thankful for the tip. 


In September headquarters, through J. B. 
Downs, manager of the publications department, 
forwarded a letter to retail secretaries to learn 
their experience with the development of actual 
sales from the circulation of this information. 
Thirty-one letters were sent out and twenty- 
three replies received. Ten of the secretaries 
sending replies expressed a desire to receive 
both sales leads and coupons from advertising, 
while others stated that they preferred only 
those which indicated the inquirer was actually 
planning to build. 

The two comments quoted above are among 
those requesting full information. The one sec- 
retary who wants the mine-run of inquiries ob- 
viously feels that he is better able to judge of 
live prospects than those who pass upon in- 
quiries at National headquarters. At any rate 
it indicates this particular secretary and others 
like him are wide awake and on their toes, pre- 
pared to follow leads whether there is a pros- 
pect of immediate business or not. 

Some of the secretaries take a more conserva- 
tive view, apparently looking to the present 
rather than to the future. An inquirer wno con- 
templates building may not be ready to go ahead 
now. Suppose he is not ready for a year. The 
retailer who gets in touch with him and keeps 
in touch with him is pretty apt to land the busi- 
ness when he is prepared to go ahead. 

There are six different sources of sales leads: 

1. Home Guild of America. (Informational 
slips from people requesting information on 
building problems and house plans.) 

2. Architects Small House Service Bureau 
of the United States. (List of people plan- 
ning to build in the near future.) 

3. National Real Estate Journal. (Ad- 
vance report of real estate operators.) 

4. Bngineering and Contractor. (Advance 
building news.) 

5. Domestic Air News and Airway Bul- 
letin, issued by the Aeronautics Board, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
(Proposed airports.) 

6. Coupon requests or letters developed 
from advertising or field promotion. 

Generally speaking, information furnished 
from the first five sources cover active pros- 
pects. Somewhat more than 5,000 such leads 


were received during the year 1929. 
leads aggregated 12,124. 

Last year 400,825 publications were distributed 
by the N. L. M. A., with an average monthly 
distribution close to 40,000. Of the total num- 
ber distributed 200,438, or 49 percent, may be 
classified as “Home Building,” including “A 
Few Boards,” “House Framing Details,” “Mod- 
ern Home Interiors,” “New Homes from Old 
Houses,” “Transformation,” “The Use of Lum- 
ber on the Farm” and “Wood Floors.” 

Probably the outstanding sale of N. L. M. A. 
publications last year was to the Hayward Lum- 
ber & Investment Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 
amounting to 5,000 copies of “Modern Home 
Interiors.” While this quantity is larger than 
the average, it is indicative of the interest ex- 
hibited by dealers and the benefits to be de- 
rived by intelligent and forceful dissemination 
of National lumber literature. 

A total of 101,519 publications were sold, 
bringing in receipts of close to $5,000. “Mod- 
ern Home Interiors” led the list with a distri- 
bution by sale of more than 42,000. “New 
Homes from Old Houses” followed with a dis- 
tribution of 27,000. “Transformation,” “A Few 
Boards,” and “Lumber on the Farm” followed 
in the order named. 

Tentative plans for 1930 include an intensive 
program for the merchandising of “For Home 
Lovers.” It will probably also include a spe- 
cial effort to stimulate the sale of “Modern 
Home Interiors” to retailers and millwork 
manufacturers. 

During a given period when 70,000 publica- 
tions were sold, retailers purchased 47,000. The 
millwork group was the second largest con- 
sumer and purchased about 13,000. Trade Ex- 
tension subscribers called for more than 4,600 
during this particular period. 


Foreign Request for Lumber 


MarsHALL, N. C., Feb. 24.—The Record, pub- 
lished. here, is relaying a call for 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber 1 inch thick, 9 to 12 inches wide, 12 
feet and up long, to be used in the manufacture 
of hogsheads by a firm in Argentina. The hogs- 
heads are to be used for packing yerbamite, a 
kind of tea. 

Parana pine is now being used for this pur- 
pose, but due to more than the usual fluctuations 
of that material, a suitable wood without the 
disadvantage of price variations is being sought. 
Credits will be established in this country to 
cover purchases. The inquirer enjoys a good 
local reputation in Argentina. 


s * * 
Great Resistence of Douglas Fir 


Wasuincron, D. C., Feb. 25.—“Science Ser- 
vice,” a newspaper syndicate service with head- 
quarters here, has given wide distribution to 
the following story from Eugene, Oregon: 

Douglas fir timbers, after 55 years of serv- 
ice, are not only equal to new timbers in 
strength, but are actually stronger, Prof. E. 
H. McAllister, of the University of Oregon, 
found as a result of an investigation on mate- 
rial taken from Hayden Bridge, erected near 
Eugene in 1874 and recently replaced by a 
larger and more modern bridge. 

The timbers in the bridge were found to be 
in an excellent state of preservation, and Prof. 
McAllister’s conclusion is that Douglas fir can 
be preserved in sound structural condition for 
at least half a century by the simple expedient 
of keeping it covered from weather and pro- 
viding for free circulation of air. 

More than 200 tests of the old timbers were 
made on machines which exert from 30,000 to 
200,000 pounds pressure. For comparison, 
similar tests were made on both green and 
seasoned pieces of the same size. 


Coupon 


FRAME WALL TESTS 


Interesting Results Obtained, from a Series 
of Careful Observations 


Wasuincron, D. C., Feb. 28.—Do three nails 
in each board make a wall stronger and mote 
rigid than two nails? The answer, worked out 
by the Forest Products Laboratory in tests 
with a series of frame wall panels of full one- 
story height, is that three or four nails mstead 
of two in 1x8-inch horizontal sheathing improve 
the wall but little, but that they add from 30 
to 100 percent to the stiffness of a diagonally 
sheathed wall. 

The tests disclosed that a third nail placed 
in the middle of a board between two other 
nails adds no more resistance to twisting than 
if it were the only nail. An inner pair of 
nails between two outside nails does not resist 
twisting as much as the outside pair. 

Other results of the tests are: 


1. Inclination of Sheathing. Ordinary stud 
and plate walls, sheathed diagonally, are 4 to 
7 times as stiff and 7 to 8 times as strong as 
if horizontally sheathed. 

2. Size of Nails. Tenpenny nails instead of 
eights for horizontal sheathing increase stiff- 
ness 50 percent and strength 40 percent. 
Larger nails do not improve diagonal sheath- 
ing. 

3. Effect of Matching. Side- and end- 
matched sheathing is as stiff and strong as 
sheathing which butts over the studs. Rela- 
tively few builders have had experience with 
side- and end-matched roofing and sheathing 
boards, which are just becoming commer- 
cially available. It was found that walls 
thus sheathed are as strong and as rigid as 
when the boards are butted over the studs. 
They also are cheaper to build. 

4. Effect of Green Lumber. A wall hori- 
zontally sheathed with green lumber and 
allowed to become air dry before testing lost 
about 50 percent in stiffness and 30 percent 
in strength as compared to a dry-sheathed 
panel. 

5. Types of Bracing. “Herringbone” brac- 
ing has little value. “Herringbone” bracing 
consist of a series of pieces let in obliquely 
between studs in a _ generally horizontal 
plane. It is sometimes wrongly referred to 
as fire-stopping. It was found that it in- 
creases the stiffness of a _ horizontally 
sheathed panel only 30 percent and adds only 
10 percent to the strength. But 2x4 braces 
cut in between the studs obliquely across the 
panel from the upper corners to the sill in- 
creased the stiffness 60 percent and the 
strength 40 percent. On the other hand, the 
important discovery was made that 1x4-inch 
strips let into the faces of the studs beneath 
horizontal sheathing increased the stiffness 
from 2% to 4 times and the strength about 
3% times. For uses such as in farm build- 
ings, airplane hangars and small garages, 
where sheathing is omitted and the siding 18 
applied horizontally, the let-in bracing strips 
offer far the best assurance of stiffness and 
strength. 

6. Effect of Wall Openings. Window and 
“door openings closely spaced reduce the stiff- 
ness of horizontally sheathed walls 30 per- 
cent and their strength 20 percent. Diagon- 
ally sheathed walls lose 63 percent in stiff- 
ness and 50 percent in strength, but are still 
much better than horizontal walls without 
openings, 

7. Effect on Lath and Plaster. Plaster on 
wood lath makes a wall 90 percent stiffer, 
and about as strong as though diagonally 
sheathed. 


A full report of the tests and the results se- 
cured is obtainable from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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To Limit Broadcasting Distance 
WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 24.—At a confer- 
ence of engineers called by the Federal Radio 
Commission, Dr. Frank Conrad, of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., pre- 
dicted that the day is near when the effective 
distance covered by any broadcasting radio sta- 
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Short wave transmitter poles at radio broad- 
‘casting station KDKA, Saxonburg, Pa. 


tion can be limited by mechanical means. The 
work has developed to such an extent that the 
Westinghouse station KDKA in its new home 
at Saxonburg, Pa., will be equipped with new 
design antennas for this purpose. Dr. Conrad 
built KDKA. 

With this new antenna system, consisting of 
a series of 110-foot wooden poles, if a station 
is on a cleared channel it can be made to send 
out a strong sky wave with a small amount of 
power on the ground wave. This, it is pointed 
out, will allow the powerful stations of the 
country to cover wide areas without interfer- 
ing with receivers in their immediate vicinity. 

At KDKA this effect will be achieved with 
eight individual antennae set on 110-foot poles 
ranged in a circle 800 feet in diameter. In or- 
der to send out a strong sky wave the antennae 
are so arranged that the horizontal radiations 
of each one will be blocked off by the signals 
of the other antennae. Thus the only way in 
which the major part of the signal can escape 
is upward, whence it will be deflected back to 
earth at a distance by the Heaviside layer. 

This upward movement of the signals is com- 
pared to the action of a lawn sprinkler, which 
sends its sprays upward and outward so that 
they are distributed at a distance but not imme- 
diately around the source. 


*-_ * * 


Attractive N. L. M. A. Ads 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Feb. 24—A series of 
page advertisements in American Forests and 
Forest Life, the magazine of the American For- 
estry Association, which began with the issue 
of November, 1929, is attracting wide atten- 
tion and bringing the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association many commendations on 
the announced forestry program of the lumber 
industry. 

Each of the advertisements, in addition to 
striking illustrations and attractive reading mat- 
ter concerning different phases and problems of 
commercial forestry, carries a summary of the 
forestry program of the N. L. M. A. The pic- 
tures used for illustrations cover first one ma- 
jor lumber producing region and then another. 

One lumberman wrote the editor of Amer- 
ican Forests and Forest Life that this adver- 
tising is of greater benefit than any other 
put out by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association. 
“Sustained Yield vs. Period Operation” is 


the heading of one of the advertisements. One 
of the illustrations shows a railroad running 
through a new-growth forest and carries the 
caption “Railroads are permanent when new 
tree crops are grown, as in this Douglas fir re- 
gion.” At the bottom of the same page are 
pictures of a bank and a theater at Scotia, Cal., 
“supported by a sustained yield Redwood oper- 
ation.” 

Pictures appearing in the advertisement for 
the March issue include a volunteer growth of 
yellow poplar in western North Carolina al- 
ready valuable for pulpwood, a new forest in 
West Virginia twelve years after clean cutting 
and heavy burn, and a thriving 7-year-old lob- 
lolly pine forest on a lumber company’s former 
mule yard in South Carolina. Pictures are also 
shown of a redwood forest after logging and 
fire in 1889, and the same forest in 1924, show- 
ing difficult clearing of new growth for a rail- 
road right of way. 

7-_ * 8 


Wooden Roundhouses Best 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 24.—A representa- 
tive of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, while discussing the merits of 
wood and substitute material for railway build- 
ings with an architect of one of the leading 
railroads, was told: “We are through experi- 
menting with materials other than- wood for 
roundhouses. Concrete and galvanized metal 
sheets cannot give the service that wood does 
in these structures. Concrete chips away and 
metals rust out rapidly due to steam and gas 
in the buildings.” 

An old wooden roundhouse at Phillipsburg, 
N. J., was cited to bear out the architect’s 
statement. This building was erected prior to 
the Civil War and is still in good condition. 

When asked about the fire hazard, the archi- 
tect said it was negligible and wooden round- 
house fires were a rarity. 

a s ® 


This House All Hand Hewn 


Taunton, MaAss., Feb. 24.—The old home 
of Edward Phillips, built in this city in 1767 
(163 years ago), has been torn down and is 
to be re-erected in Springfield, Mass., as a part 
of the “Better Homes Movement Colony” on 
the Eastern States Exposition grounds. The 
historic old house was almost as solid the day 
it was torn down as it was when it was built, 
and was probably the oldest building in use in 
this city. It has well earned the position it 
will hold on the exposi- 


years. All the panels were pine, some of the 
boards being over three feet wide. All the 
partitions were of plank and lathed with hand- 
split laths with plaster on either side. The 
paneling was all hand carved. 

The corner cupboard was built of pine and 
is said to be one of the few which can be 
found in that section of New England. The 
huge panels over the fireplaces in the various 
rooms, other than the kitchen, were of pine 
boards over four feet wide, of perfect grain, 
not a knot to be found anywhere. The sills 
and beams were of oak, great large pieces, all 
hand-hewn, probably cut from the very yard 
in which the house stood until it was taken 
down and removed to Springfield. 


*> * *& 
New Booklet in Great Demand 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 25.—The new 
booklet issued by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in connection with its 
trade extension drive—“for Home Lovers”—is 
booming along at a great rate. Many remark- 
able letters of commendation on the attractive- 
ness and value of the booklet are being received. 
Architects especially are pleased because here is 
a lumber or material piece of commercial litera- 
ture that succeeds in getting over its ideas re- 
garding the suitableness of material without 
offering the consumer a free plan book, speci- 
fications, blueprints. etc. 

Almost all material literature put out by 
manufacturers in their zeal to advance and ex- 
tend its uses seek to enter into the architect’s 
professional field. This naturally is a sore point 
with the architect. 

It was the purpose of the Trade Extension 
Department to avoid encroaching upon the 
architect’s field and it is gratifying that archi- 
tects see the point and appreciate the considera- 


tion shown them. 
. +.2 


Promoting Modernization 


WasurnoctTon, D. C., Feb. 24.—Plans of the 
National Building Survey Conference to stimu- 
late home modernization and improvement by 
providing installment financing facilities are 
nearing completion. In making this announce- 
ment, Fenton B. Turck, chairman of the confer- 
ence, said: 

This definite movement, which is now near- 
ing completion, will be one of the major ele- 
ments in the national building program. 

It is estimated that there are in excess of 
11,000,000 dwellings in the United States that 
are twenty years old or more and their value, 





tion grounds as a sam- 
ple of good workman- 
ship and rugged yet ar- 
tistic design, as well as 
an example of the dur- 
ability of wood as a 
material for home 
building. 

According to the 
Taunton Gazette, Ed- 
ward Phillips, the man 
who modeled this struc- 
ture, was a man of 
great desires and went 
to much work to build 
a home of which he 
would be proud and 
would be among the 
show places of the city. 











Each board in the 
house was hand hewn, 
each nail hand forged, 
each window sill hand 
cut, each brick in the 
chimney and fireplaces 
hand molded. It is a 6-room cottage, replete 
with its hand carving, large roomy fireplaces 
of _which there are five, the one in the kitchen 
being extra large and containing a brick oven. 
_ There was no studding used in the house, 
just planking with hand-hewn boards from 
foundation to roof, no braces, yet it withstood 
the elements and wear and tear for over 160 


Historic home of Edward Phillips, at Taunton, Mass., which was re- 
cently taken down to be re-erected as part of the “Better Homes 
Movement Colony” on the Eastern States Exposition grounds at 


Springfield, Mass. 


income possibilities and general utility will be 
greatly increased by the modernization that 
will follow the release of money on installment 
terms for this purpose. 

The National Building Survey Conference is 
now engaged in extended studies of the build- 
ing situation to determine what aspect next 
needs its attention to the end of maintaining 
activity in prudent volume. 
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Awards in National Waste Prevention Contest 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 26—The Sawmill 
Engineering Conference at Longview, Wash., 
will be made the occasion for formal announce- 
ment of the awards in the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association waste prevention 
contest. George M. Cornwall, of Portland, 
has informed the association that he will be 
glad to make the announcement at one of the 
sessions on Feb. 27. One of the successful 
contestants, H. Bratlie, steam and electrical 
engineer for the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 
of Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., will be present. 
Mr. Cornwall will personally present to him 
the N. L. M. A.’s $100 prize check. Arrange- 
ments are being made to have one of the offi- 
cers of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Sumrall, 
Miss., make presentation of a similar award to 
the other successful entrant, R. F. Buckley, 
edgerman and beltman employed by that com- 
pany. 

Twenty-six entries were received in the con- 
test. Mr. Buckley’s entry is an edger safety 
guard intended to prevent kickbacks. Mr. Brat- 
lie’s entry is a sawmill carriage block cleaning 
device. As is frequently the case with efficient 
equipment, they are simple in design and oper- 
ation, and can be installed in- any sawmill at 
small cost. 

The carriage block cleaning attachment has 
for its object the reduction of operating costs 
and can be attached to any carriage operated 
with air, steam or electricity. 

In order to stimulate interest in waste and 
cost reduction and in accident prevention, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has offered prizes to employees of the lumber 
industry for the development of equipment 
which accomplishes these purposes. 

Unless the ideas developed are adopted 
widely, the object of the contest will be de- 
feated. Lumber manufacturers are therefore 
urged to study the equipment described below 
and, if it can be used, to write the investors 
for any necessary additional information. 


Sawmill Carriage Block Cleaning Device 


H. Bratlie, steam and electrical engineer of 
the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie 
Falls, Wash., has developed a simple, efficient 
method for cleaning the carriage blocks of 
sawdust, bark and other debris. 

In most installations the doggers riding the 
carriage must scrape sawdust and bark off the 
carriage blocks with a stick or cleaning is 
done by an air device. In the first instance 
the carriage must be stopped with a consequent 
loss of time. In the second case the air device 


is not always effective in removing the larger 
pieces of bark. 
The device developed by Mr. Bratlie consists 


this arm is recessed in the face of the knee 
so as not to form an obstruction on the knee. 
When any bark, sawdust or any other debris 
is left on the carriage block and the setter 
wishes to clean it off he throws a valve that 
permits air to enter the cylinder thus causing 
the piston to be pulled in the end of the cylin- 
der and in turn swinging the arm across the 
block and wiping off all debris. The device is 
particularly useful on carriages equipped with 
electrical or air dogs 


on, a shaft that is fastened to the top of the 
edger frame permitting the fingers to hang 
down immediately behind the back feed roli, 
The fingers are spaced about half an inch apart 
by blocking so as to prevent binding. Nuy- 
merous devices similar to this have been tried 
on the front of edgers, but when in this position 
have interfered with the edgerman’s view of 
the saws. This safety guard being located on 
the back of the edger does not interfere with 





since the setter can 
clean the blocks 
without leaving his 
position at the set 
works. In any event 
it appreciably in- 
creases the amount 
of work that can be 
done on a Carriage 
and Charles H. In- 
gram, general man- 
ager of the Snoqual- 
mie Falls Lumber 
Co., estimates that 
an average of one- 
half hour a day is 
saved through the 
use of this block 
cleaning device. 
The cost is ap- 
proximately $10 a 
knee, when installed 
on Carriages oper- 
ated with air or 
steam. On electrical 
carriages it would 
be necessary to use 
a solenoid, which 
would increase the 
cost to approximate- 
ly $25 a knee. In 
addition to the sav- 
ig in time the device 
helps in producing 
more_ accurately 
sawed lumber and 
can also be used to 
kick off the last 
board left on the 
carriage. It is sug- 











gested that interest- 
ed operators commu- 
nicate with the Sno- 
qualmie Falls Lum- 
ber Co. for further details. 


Edger Safety Guard 


The edger safety guard developed by R. F. 
Buckley, edgerman and beltman employed by 
the J. J. Newman 


View of carriage block 
tended over the block. 





Lumber Co., Sum- 





rall, Miss., is a sim- 








ple, ingenious device 
which prevents the 








kickback of edgings 
and lumber with 
possible injury to 
the edgerman. The 
guard was developed 
following a fatal ac- 
cident of this kind 
in the Sumrall mill 
during the summer 
of 1927. Following 
the accident, J. I. 





(seu 


View of safety guard from behind edger, showing fingers riding cant and Thompson, manager 


in position to prevent kickback of edging of the 


of a steel spring arm which swings over and 
just clears the carriage block. The arm is at- 
tached to the lower end of a bell crank rotat- 
ing in a bearing on the end of a piston operated 
by an air cylinder mounted on a swinging 
bracket, which is bolted to the side of a car- 
riage knee. When a log is on the carriage 


safety and 
welfare department 

of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., suggested 
to the mill mechanics that they attempt to de- 
vise some means of preventing such accidents. 
Several different schemes were suggested, 
among them the one offered by Mr. Buckley, 
which consists of a set of fingers made of high 
grade steel and suspended from, and swinging 





cleaning attachment showing the arm partly ex- 
Construction of attachment is clearly illustrated 


_ the operator’s view of the machine at all. 


As the timber or board passes through the 
edger and under the back feed rolls it pushes 
the fingers up and they ride the timber until 
it leaves the edger and then drop back into 
position. The fingers next to the edgings keep 
them upright and away from the idle saws, 
but if for any reason an edging should topple 
over, one or more of the fingers immediately 
drop down on it and hold it against the pull of 
the saw. The shaft from which the fingers 
are suspended is also equipped with a coil 
spring which adjusts the fingers and prevents 
their pecking small boards that may follow 
cants through the edger. 


As is the case with most effective devices 
this safety guard is extremely simple and can 
be made up in any sawmill shop at small cost. 
It has been found that the guard can be made 
and installed for about $30. 


A. B. Welsh, general superintendent of the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co., points out that 
in addition to eliminating the hazards. of: acci- 
dents on the edger the guard also removes 
from the mind of the edgerman the thought of 
danger, with the result that he can do more 
efficient and accurate work, knowing that there 
is no danger attached to the job. 

It is suggested that interested operators com- 
municate with the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 
for further details of the safety guard. 
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Sets Record for Quick 


Delivery 


i the M1AMI, Fta., Feb, 24-—In handling the large Mr. Bailey has been associated with the lum- as a strong advocate of lumber in all its forms 
hang order for southern pine used in the construction ber business in its various branches for more and is ever ready to fight against substitutes. 
roli. of the huge wooden athletic arena of the Madi- than twenty-two years, his organization at He was instrumental in securing recent action 
apart son Square Garden Corporation, just completed Miami being established five years ago. His leading to the rescinding of ordinances against 
Nu- here, G. Tom Bailey, executive head of Bailey’s company specializes in handling both large and wood shingles in certain sections of Miami, is 
tried Lumber Yard, of this city, is believed to have set small orders on the same basis of prompt atten- a director of the Miami Builders’ Exchange 
sition a record for quick delivery of material for such tion, and has developed a reputation for “sud- and during the existence of the Miami Builders’ 
w of a large undertaking. With a seating capacity den service.” He has become widely recognized Club was an active member and a director. 
pt of more than 50,000 persons, this big wooden 





bowl required 1,350,000 feet of lumber, all of 
which is southern pine from the forests of Flor- 
ida and the South. 

The original structure was erected at Miami 
Beach in February; 1929, for the Sharkey- 
Stribling fight and contained about 500,000 feet 
of southern pine. The lumber for this building 
was supplied through Mr. Bailey’s yard in ten 
days time. As Mr. Bailey expresses it: “The 
order called for special lengths not ordinarily 
carried in stock in retail lumber yards. The 
birds were singing in the trees, so to speak, 
that were afterward used in the construction, 
when the lumber was ordered.” The day after 
the order was placed the logs were humming 
through the saws of various mills throughout 
the South. 

When it was decided to move the original 
arena to Miami Mr. Bailey was again consulted, 
and supplied an additional 850,000 feet of south- 
ern pine. The lumber was ordered from the 
mills, which turned their facilities over to “im- 
mediate delivery,” and was shipped to Miami 
and carried directly fromm the railroad to the 
building site by truck. This lumber was de- 
livered on a daily schedule, covering a period 
of two months, so that the builders were sup- 
plied with just what they needed for each par- 
ticular day. This resulted in a large saving in 
labor and handling costs and the arena was 
completed as scheduled, being ready for the 
Oregon-Florida football game, Dec. 7 last year. 





} 














General view of Madison Square Garden athletic arena at Miami, Fla., in the construction 
of which 1,350,000 feet of lumber was required 


Urges Reforestation for Flood Control 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24——Growing of timber pointed out how much speedier, and with how the flood problem by making the streamflow 
for commercial purposes, by aid of the Federal much greater results, this project could be car- ™ore uniform, reducing the crest in floodtime 
Government, is urged in a resolution passed ried on withthe proper co-operation of the %"4 increasing the dry season flow. 
. : ‘ aa : . Lands unsuited for agriculture should be 
by the nineteenth annual session of the National Federal Government. The manner in which this ¢,,estea. Our entire rainfall will thus even- 
Drainage, Conservation & Flood Control Con- could be accomplished, and where it would be tually be completely utilized productively 
) e#- gress, which took place in St. Louis Feb. 20, the most effective, took up the remainder of every year, and the great Father of Waters 
ted 21 and 22. This resolution adopted at the last his talk. © : : : as a mighty canal will serve our people and 
session reads as follows: At the same session the subject of forestation will flow responsive to our united will. In 
Resolved, That we recognize the economic was expounded by E A. Sherman, associate ll this, forests will play an important part, 
the waste to the country of the rapidly increas- forester of the United States Department of coordinated with other physical and economic 
shes ing area of deforested lands, a great portion Agriculture, who talked of the place of the factors no less essential to a well-balanced 
intil of which is unsuited to other purposes than forest in a comprehensive plan of flood con- PFO8™@m- A : 
into forest growth, and must remain idle unless trol, “Wood is certain to be a profitable crop,” The National Drainage Congress was organ- 
eep = Pres ponte tt yg ogy dag Bo he said. “We are consuming it four times as ized “ 191t, and was incorporated under the 
s > es ° ° . ry . 3 s 2 
WS, our commendation of the progressive policy fast as we are growing it, so there is no danger _ laws of Illinois as a ~ os meaye p Na 
pple of the national Government in its encourage- © @ future surplus.” Continuing he said: . ganization in 1930, under the name ot the Na- 
tely ment of the reforestation in the States of the Forests help in a variety of ways, but the tional Drainage, Conservation & Flood Con- 
f Union: w most obvious contribution of forests to flood trol Congress. It is the only organization in 
lo ; and we urgently recommend to the ‘ : : 
ers States the great importance, in the public Prevention is the protection they give the the field dealing with these matters on a na- 
coil interest, of the enactment of all such legis- %0il, and the service they perform by prevent- tional scale, and strictly in an educational way. 
nts latioti, constitutional and statutory, calcu- ing or checking erosion. I sometimes think EE EN A 
‘vom lated to provide necessary encouragement to foresters might forget every other beneficial Bl M A M 
constructive reforestation plans, wherever imfluence of forest cover, and that this one ower akers nnounce erger 
the reproduction of the nation’s essential factor of soil conservation alone would be 
ices timber supply may be advanced. sufficient to justify every effort and every ConNERSVILLE, INp., Feb. 24.—Announcement 
can We recognize the possibilities of foresta- dollar that has been spent on forest conser- recently was made that the P. H. & F. M. Roots 
ost, tion as a factor in water conservation, and Vation in North America from the landing (Co, of this city, original patentees and for 70 
ore commend the investigations of the genera] Of the Pilgrim Fathers down to the pres- years manufacturers of rotary positive blowers, 
Government in that direction. ent day. To grow a pound of wood, dry d h d with other in- 
pumps and meters, has merged with other in 
: : . weight, from 500 to 1,000 pounds of water : 
the This resolution was the direct result of js consumed. The great pine forests at terests and is now under the control of the 
hat the address delivered before the delegates by the headwaters of the Father of Waters con- Stacey Engineering Co., of Columbus, Ohio. 
ory Harold S. Crosby, of the Kansas City office of sumed enormous quantities of water in The new organization includes the Roots com- 
yes the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- growth. Those same acres, their forests de- pany and the Connersville Blower Co., both of 
pr tion, during the afternoon session of the first stroyed by the ax and new forests excluded this city; the Wilbraham-Green Blower Co., 
ore day of the congress, who chose as his topic »>Y constant fires, are now dotted only with Pottstown, Pa., and the Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 
we the “Reforestation of Cut-over Land and the ® ree ig epee | of —— nga the _ Struction Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. aie 
Part the Government Should Play Therein.” “ ee. Oe Set It is announced that all the companies in- 
. . ‘ watershed of the Mississippi alone it is esti- A - Par te” aye oe 
, Mr. Crosby briefly reviewed the work al- jnated that there are over 22,000,000 acres of Volved in the merger will maintain their distinct 
“5 ready accomplished in the reforestation of cut- waste lands requiring reforestation. Their identities and organizations, and will continue 
_— over lands, which was carried out for the restoration to forest would reduce the run- to operate separately until the final plans of the 
greater part under private direction, and then off in actual volume, and still further relieve merger can be consummated. 
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A Modernization Campaign in a Mountain State 


In the Business Game, Home Improvement “Pinch Hits” for New Construction— 






Special Need for Advertising—Re-educating a Low-Price Market 


In pursuit of conventions and other large game this department 
has crossed West Virginia. This State, as a fellow traveler re- 
marked to us when waiting for a train, is “sho mountaineous.” It 
wrinkles up and down with the energy of a caterpillar crossing a 
hot pavement; and it wiggles back and forth around most of its 
borders until seemingly, like fat Aunt "Mandy, it “ain’t got no 
sideways.” It is a great State; rich in forests and minerals and 
industries. And it is justly proud of its rugged citizenry. As a 
separate State it dates back to the Civil War; when the mountain 
people stayed with the Union. We remember seeing on the old 
capitol grounds in Charleston two memorials; one to the State’s 
Federal soldiers and the other to the Confederate. 

This old capitol burned a few years ago, and the State is busily 
engaged in building a new one, located in a new part of Charleston 
on ground from which the houses were removed and set on new 
sites. Some of these houses were carried across the river; a con- 
siderable feat of engineering. 


A Black Diamond Country 


Probably the most extensive industry of West Virginia is coal 
mining; and just at present this industry is unfortunately in a 
slump, a situation that has an inevitable influence upon the lum- 
ber business. One dealer told us that in two years his company 
had written off $60,000 in bad accounts. Many of these accounts 
were with large and presumably solvent mining concerns and rep- 
resented materials for building miners’ houses and the like. Ac- 
cording to ratings and all available information the accounts were 
gilt edged when 
opened; but Ol’ Man 


ber. I believe when he appeared in these pages before he was in 
Iowa City, where he was associated with R. L. Dunlap. Mr. Dunlap 
has since gone to Mentor, Ohio, and has become a prominent figure 
in the Ohio association. Mr. Johnstone has retailed in Montana, 
with the Templeton Lumber Co., and in Illinois and West Virginia, 
He is first vice president of the West Virginia association. 


Press Supports Modernization 


Mr. Johnstone appeared at the convention with an exhibit of the 
modernizing work that is being done in Parkersburg. Twenty or 
thirty companies are supporting the movement, and the chief effort 
at this stage of the game is directed toward advertising. As is 
nearly always the case the movement has received the interest and 
support of the local press. Naturally the press is interested in a 
proposition that has many advertisements, to place; but it is our 
observation that wide-awake newspapers are ready to go farther 
in supporting a building or modernizing movement than a mere 
immediate interest in selling advertising space would take them. 
Reader interest is to be considered. No readers, no advertising. It 
is safe to say that no phase of newspaper work is getting more 
attention than is circulation; and publishers have tried most of 
the imaginable ways of jazzing up interest and adding readers. But 
a good many of these freak methods had no lasting results. 

All over the country, however, newspapers are finding that an 
intelligent campaign aimed at building or improving homes does 
create and maintain reader interest. It seems clear, in spite of 
popular ideas to the contrary, that people are continuously inter- 

ested in improving 





Depression took a 
crack at the indus- 
try, and the accounts 
became _ valuable 
only as mural deco- 
rations. 

But coal will come 
back, and in the 
meantime water- 
power and various 
phases of the chem- 
ical industry are de- 
veloping with a 
good deal of speed. 
They tell me that 
one great chemical 
company has put in 
a vast battery of 
coke ovens not far 
from Charleston 
largely for the pur- 
pose of salvaging by- 
products. Coal tar 
is a depressing mess 
in appearance, but 
few things yield so 
many and so varied 
useful substances. We heard many stories about the amount of 
money to be invested in various aspects of the West Virginia chem- 
ical industry, ranging from any place you want to start up to 
$500,000,000. Such developments speak for themselves when the 
future of the State and the retail lumber industry is considered. 

At the convention this department met our friend Karl Johnstone, 
of the Parkersburg Mill Co., Parkersburg. Mr. Johnstone is a young 
fellow in years, but he has had a wide experience in selling lum- 


; 
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Despite its rugged contour, West Virginia can boast of excellent roads through its mountains 


and beautifying 
their homes. Their 
other interests have 
been exploited to the 
limit, while a good 
many of us who are 
directly involved 
with this one have 
let it ride along 
without much atten- 
tion. The fact that 
shrewd daily paper 
men are finding in 
this field a chance 
to aid their own 
business should be 
an encouragement 
and an incentive to 
lumber retailers. 
Surely if a news- 
paper can _ afford 
extraordinary effort 
in encouraging home 
building merely for 
the by-product of 
profit which it 
can get out of it, 
those of us who have 
a direct profit at stake ought to be still more active in creating 
and controlling this home-improvement campaign. 

As we understand it, the Parkersburg modernizing ads direct 
replies to be sent to a certain post office box. These are taken to 
a weekly meeting and distributed. Each division of the group has 
fts own chairman; that is lumbermen, plumbers, electricians and 
the like, and the inquiry is turned over to the proper group. An 
inquiry may ask for information about several things, but usually 
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it falls within one trade; and the chairman of the group decides to 
whom it will be given to be followed up. He doubtless does this 
after informal consultation, but it is necessary that some one shall 
see to it that the inquiries are fairly distributed. As a matter of 
fact most of the inquiries are sent by the prospects directly to a 
dealer. All dealers’ names are listed in the ads. 

The central organization has not yet tried to offer plans or speci- 
fications as an organization. Most of the lumbermen, for instance, 
work with contractors who are able to do drafting, and it did not 
seem advisable, at least in the early stages of the undertaking, to 
duplicate this work. The funds are needed for educational public- 
ity. And for that matter the lumbermen would not care to cut in 
on their contractors 
in this way. 





paign gives opportunity to do so. A modernizing job does not lend 
itself so easily to shopping by the piece. An important part of the 
transaction is the knowledge and skill of the dealer in putting to- 
gether the plans for a completed whole. He can explain the value 
of using certain materials for certain things; and he can point the 
whole matter up to a completed and satisfactory job. Perhaps ex- 
perience in modernizing can be carried over and adapted to the 
business of selling new houses. 

The West Virginia dealers to whom this department has talked 
tell us that in their cities there seems little need for second-mort- 
gage financing. Building and loan associations, banks and private 
capitalists take care of needs pretty well with first mortgages. Some 
dealers occasionally 
carry a small sup- 





Much has _ been 
said in the trade 
papers and in fact 
in this department 
about dealer control 
as opposed to con- 
tractor control of 
sales. It would be 
easy to find a good 
many places where 
contractors abuse 
their power as sales- 
men to beat prices 
down to ruinously 
low levels. . Where 
this happens the 
dealer is in a bad 
way and has little 
choice, if he wishes 
to stay in business, 
except to develop 
his own sales power 
to get to the pros- 
pect first and then 
to allot the labor on 
the job to a con- 
tractor. But as a 
practical fact there 
are many other 
places where dealer and contractor work together in a mutually 
satisfactory way. 

Where this condition prevails there is no call to disturb it. The 
average contractor is interested chiefly in marketing his labor at a 
fair price and should be willing that the dealer shall have a fair 
break. Perhaps the dealers who have the worst trouble have never 
exerted themselves to carry their fair share of the labor of sales- 
manship. No general statement can be made other than that there 
are many reasonable and fair minded contractors. These men de- 
serve the codperation of dealers. Such codperation is especially 
valuable where the essentially new business of modernization is 
being tried out for the first time. , 


Mr. Johnstone says that his own company is carrying on a con- 
sistent campaign of advertising, paralleling that of the local mo- 
dernizing bureau. This company regularly puts 2 percent of sales 
into the advertising budget. At the time of the convention Mr. 
Johnstone had three men out making quite a comprehensive survey 
of the building and modernizing needs of Parkersburg. An at- 
tempt was made to get such a list from an advertising agency; 
but the information contained was meager and consisted of little 
if anything but a list of names. At that it was not complete and 
gave no inkling of the proper angle from which to approach the 
people listed. Owners of new houses were listed indiscriminately 
with owners of old. There seemed no way of getting a working 
list except to send out specially trained canvassers with a definite 
set of questions. 








Factors of Price Buying 


Mr. Johnstone says that for some reason unknown to him West 
Virginia is a low-price_market. This applies to all sorts of goods 
in addition to lumber. : The people of the State as a class seem to 
have an excessive interest in low price. This, of course, is quite all 
right within limits. No-one can blame a householder for not want- 
ing te pay more than he must for what he buys. But it is easy to 
turn this virtue of thrift into the vice of buying shoddy. There is 
a point below which prices can not be forced without definitely low- 
ering quality. In order to make practical progress with the job of 
re-educating buyers to value quality at its true worth it is neces- 
sary to shift the old approach to buying. This modernizing cam- 





plementary loan for 
a short time, but it 
is usually with the 
agreement that it 
will be taken up 
within the time al- 
lowed by law for fil- 
ing a material lien. 

The city of Hunt- 
ington _ confesses 
that there was a 
time recently when 
house building was 
pushed not wisely 
but too well. The 
very advantages of 
the city caused this 
temporary. over- 
building. Hunting- 
ton has an admir- 
able location for a 
city, with plenty of 
room to expand; 
something that not 
all mountain cities 
have. It has splen- 
did railroad connec- 











View of Charleston, a mining and manfacturing center of West Virginia tions, is a great 


fruit market and 
has a good start at being an industrial point. Truck gardening 
and especially the raising of fruit are making this a great food 
market. We were told that often as many as 500 trucks a day go 
out into neighboring States as well as into West Virginia loaded 
with fruits and vegetables. These and other city-building elements 
were present, and to take advantage of them a number of men be- 
gan building for sale. As happens so often when this process gets 
under way the signs of satiation were not observed; and at present 
there are rather too many houses for the current good of the city. 
One of the oldest Huntington yards is that of Samuel Beswick 
Estate, operated by P. V. Beswick. Mr. Beswick owns a number of 
homes on a busy street adjoining his yard, and he has installed his 
office and store in one of these residences. 


A Projected Sales Building 


“When trade gets back on to its feet,” he remarked, “I rather 
plan to put up a building here that is better suited to my purposes. 
This is a main thoroughfare. About 7,000 automobiles pass this 
place every day. I’m noticing that in these latter days women do 
more and more of the buying. Except for industrial trade women 
are an important and even a deciding factor in most of my sales. 
They don’t like to go down a side street and into an old-fashioned 
office. They feel at home in a modern store building where things 
are arranged somewhat in the manner to which they are accus- 
tomed in other stores. I think this business of location and ar- 
rangement is important enough to make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure of lumber? retailing. At least it weighs heavily 
enough so that a lumberman can hardly afford to do without such 
equipment. But I'll probably wait until trade improves a little 
more. The coal business of the State is suffering. This is quite a 
tobacco market, and it is something of an industrial town. We have 
a plant of the American Car-& Foundry and a few other large em- 
ployers; but in the main Huntington is a residence and retail cen- 
ter. We think we have a beautiful city in a beautiful setting. 

“Fruit and truck gardening and chicken raising are important 
to us. I have a small acreage which I use for raising chickens and 
fruit. I have a man on it who works for me, and it’s just approach- 
ing full production. I rather expeet next year to sell about $5,000 
worth of stuff off that 12acre tract. That depends, of course, 
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upon the fruit crop. Occasionally it is damaged, but as such things 
go we are reasonably sure of crops. Dairying is also a possibility.” 

George J. Dickerson, of the Dickerson Lumber Co., is one of the 
prominent Huntington dealers and through association work, State 
and national, is widely known to the American lumber fraternity. 
He stated quite candidly that most of the plans he has for altering 
and expanding his big business must wait until by means that lie 
ordinarily rather outside the scope of retailing the city is brought 
back to a place where it is using the houses already built. 


Vagaries of Speculative Building 

Some of the stories he told of speculative building are interest- 
ing, not so much as they apply to Huntington’s present problems, 
but as they bear upon the whole field of speculative building. Sev- 
eral years ago when the city needed more houses and needed them 
badly a number of men were drawn into wholesale construction. 
A man with a fortune of more than a million dollars got into the 
game. Presently he had worked out a construction schedule of a 
house a week; 52 houses a year. He handled his credits rather 
well; got his money, all save sometimes a few small notes that ran 
but a short time, out of the loans that could be placed with finan- 
cial concerns for the owner. But he failed to sense the approach 


| 


of the saturation point, suddenly found a wilderness of unsold 
houses on his hands, tried to sell them on any terms and at any 
price and went broke. A man working on a small salary bought a 
house and sold it at a profit. He bought several more and sold 
them. He gave up his job, got into the game up to his neck and 
ran his credit rating up to nearly a million dollars; only in his 
turn to overlook the signs and go down to nothing. 

It isn’t possible to say what a dealer ought to do in a runaway 
market. Sometimes he can see no farther into a brick wall than 
can a speculative builder. And if he can he is hard put to it to do 
anything about it. If he refuses to sell, which is asking much of 
human nature, the speculators will buy elsewhere and ruin his 
market just the same. Perhaps the only moral has to do with the 
wisdom of refraining from being a party to the origin of specula- 
tive campaigns. Building for owners is comparatively safe; and 
sometimes a dealer can promote that sort of building by taking 
as much of the uncertainty and technical difficulty out of the busi- 
ness as possible. But in the long run most of us have to ride the 
tide as best we can. 

The Huntington dealers seem to think that the city is over the 
hill and has a solid and profitable future before it. 


Acclaim Advent of New Aid to Selling 


Two men stood beside a large table covered: 


with catalogs and price lists. They were Fred 
G. Coldren, of the Hallack & Hewagt Lumber 
Co., Denver, Colo., and Ed M. Hunter, who 
is connected with an advertising agency of that 
city. Beside the table was a huge waste-basket: 

In the large room—as spectators—were the 
officers and members of the sales organization 
of the lumber company. 2 

The two men, working together, discarded 
first one, then another, catalog or list.~ “Hiow 
shows this, Ed? Can we get along without 
this ?” 

“Sure!” replied Hunter. “Throw it in!” 

“How about this glass list? Are you sure 
we can get along without it?” 

‘Sure! Every piece of information is in the 
new book. Throw it in!” 

Dozens of catalogs and price lists formerly 
essential when the Hallack & Howard organ- 
ization, or for that matter, any Mountain States’ 
lumber retailer, got up an estimate, were 
thrown away. A colored boy carried the basket- 
load of sales literature out, amid the plaudits 
of the crowd. 

The moment was one in a banquet and spe- 
cial evening at which the Hallack & Howard 
management introduced to the sales organiza- 
tion its new super-catalog of lumber, millwork 
and building specialties. The book, which is 
titled, “Building Counsel,” represents several 
years of hard study and effort and the expendi- 
ture of upward of $5,000. 

Fred Coldren, son of B. Coldren, head of the 
Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., had charge of 
the cataloging enterprise which culminated in 
“Building Counsel.” He was assisted by the 
company’s advertising advisor and by members 
of the lumber organization. 

The objective was an ambitious one. {[t was 
realized that lumber dealers are wallowing in 
a morass of price lists, catalogs, discounts and 
differentials of one sort and another. Not only 
was it difficult to arrive at estimates, but mis- 
takes were frequent. Was this condition nec- 
essary, or could it, if sufficient time and money 
were spent in the attempt, be remedied? 

The Hallack & Howard company - believed 
that the condition could be changed, and 
“Building Counsel” has proved its judgment to 
be 


sound. 

The new book (loose-leaf) has approximately 
360 pages. It is divided into logical subdivi- 
sions: Entrances and doors, sash, moldings, 
lumber, woodwork (stock and special), Ander- 
sen frames, stairs, glass, hardware, insulation, 


roofings and asphalt products, wallboards, win- 


dows, specialties and information. 
Each section is prefaced with a page upon 
which is a condensed index cowering it. 
Presentation of data has been worked out 
carefully in the simplest form possible. There 


“it skit. 


is very liberal use of illustrations. The tabu- 
lated information of items, sizes, and prices is 
so compiled that’ cross-reference is almost en- 
tirely eliminated.~ Prices given are, almost 
without exception, the Denver list. 

For discounts, freight rates, packing informa- 


over an estimate—“old-style.” They wrestled 
away, and finally stopped, with the work un- 
finished, as the clock was striking midnight. 
In the next scene, the men were working with 
the aid of “Building Counsel.” How the book 
enabled the estimators to get at the figures in 














Stock Items 





Miniature stage used at recent banquet of the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. sales organiza- 

tion, in connection with presentation of a skit showing the advantages of the company’s new 

catalog method. In true movie palace style the curtain, before being raised, disclosed the fol- 
lowing legend: “A $5,000 spectacle—5 years im production—100 percent talking” 


tion etc., the dealer refers to the pages in the 
back of book. Information here is in very con- 
densed form. One of the measures resorted 
to has been standardization of discounts. While 
it has been impossible to place discounts all on 
one basis, an accomplishment very close to this 
has been secured. 

Freight rates are supplied for every receiv- 
ing point in the Rocky Mountain region, sep- 
arated by the various classes. 

The book is so constructed that inclusion 
within it of price changes is a simple matter. 

Introducing the book to the sales organiza- 
fion, Fred Coldren and Ed M. Hunter put on 
A miniature stage was shown, pre- 
“senting a typical lumber vard, with the dealer’s 


» office, illuminated, in the foreground. From this 


‘emanated the voices of two employees, at work 





quick time, with absolute accuracy, was brought 
out by this demonstration, 

It was stated at the meeting that “Building 
Counsel” actually, as shown by tests made, cuts 
down the amount of time required to figure an 
average job to one-fourth what it had been 
under the usual circumstances of many books 
and lists. 

B. Coldren, and I. F. Downer, the latter 
master of ceremonies, also addressed the meet- 
ing, as did C. F. Woolley, advertising counsel, 
on ways to increase sales through use of “Build- 
ing Counsel.” Seaaeeaaaeaeaaaae 

“Now THIs Is an electric washer, maw.” 

“Well, be careful, daughter. I don’t think 
those flimsy clothes of yours could stand much 
of a shock.” 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 




















THERE’S A LAUGH IN THESE 


Specifications, but They May Remind You 
of Some You Have Seen 


Believing that it does no harm to inject a 
little fun into business, W. A. Fuller & Son 
(Inc.), lumber retailers at Clinton, Mass., have 
drawn up a set of “Specifications of Work to 
Be Done,” which has been circulated quite 
freely among local contractors and others likely 
to appreciate the points made. Incidentally, J. 
F. Fuller of the company points out, it acts as 
an advertisement of the company’s brand of 
interior finish, which bears the trade-mark 
“PULLWORTH.” 

While these “Specifications” are written in 
a humorous vein, it probably would be hard 
to convince most lumber and material dealers, 
as well as contractors, that they have not at 
various and sundry times been up against some 
of the stipulations that are set forth therein. 
Here they are: 


SPECIFICATIONS OF WORK TO BE DONE 


GENERAL: The plans and specifications are 
to be taken together. Anything shown on the 
plans and not mentioned in the specifications, 
and anything mentioned in the specifications 
and not shown on the plans, is to be considered 
as both shown and specified, implied and re- 
quired, and shall be provided by the contractor 
without expense to anybody but himself. If 
he can-do the work without expense to him- 
self, the work shall be taken down and done 
over again, until the expense is satisfactory 
to the architect. 


ARCHITECT: The term “Architect” herein ap- 
pearing shall be understood to mean the archi- 
tect or any uncivil and unsanitary engineer 
that he foolishly but courteously employs to as- 
sist in making trouble for the contractor. 


PLANS: The plans are to be considered dia- 
grammatic, and are to be followed only where 
space conditions make it possible to avoid so 
doing. Coincidence between the plans and ex- 
ecuted work shall not be considered a claim 
for extra compensation. The architect is not 
required to recognize coincidence. Anything 
that is right on the plans is to be considered 
right; anything that is wrong on the plans 
shall be discovered by the contractor, and shall 
be made right without telling on the architect, 
or on the bills. Anything that is forgotten or 
missed out of the plans and specifications, but 
which is necessary and required for the comfort 
of the owner or the convenience of the owner, 
shall be provided by the contractor, to the sat- 
isfaction of everybody (except the contractor) 
and in full accord with the evident intent and 
meaning of the specifications without extra cost 
to anybody but the contractor. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS: The work through- 
out shall comply with all rules, regulations, ca- 
prices and whims of all city, county, state and 
international departments, bureaus and officials 
having or not having jurisdiction. 


MATERIALS: All materials throughout shall 
be the best of their several kinds. The con- 
tractor is expected to know and provide the 
best, irrespective of what is specified in detail. 
The architect reserves the right to change his 
mind about what is best. Any necessary 
changes to make the work and materials fit to 
the mind of the architect and owner shall be 
made by the contractor without extra cost. 


PeRMITs: The contractor shall obtain all 
permits and shall pay all fees, annual dues, 
assessments and subscriptions to masked balls, 
organizations etc. 


GUARANTEE: The contractor shall guarantee 
and hereby does guarantee that he will keep 
in complete working order anything that the 
architect asks him to attend to, so long as 


there is more work in sight in the architect’s 
office, 


ARBITRATOR: In case of any disputes arising 
as to the nature, character or extent of work 
shown, specified or implied, the matter will be 
decided by referendum and recall; after which 
the decision will be set aside and reversed by 
the architect. 


PAYMENTS: Payments, if any, shall be made 
on the architect’s certificates. Architect’s cer- 
tificates shall not be considered negotiable nor 
are they legal tender. When once issued the 
architect assumes no responsibility for further 
usefulness. Partial payments shall be made as 
the work progresses in the amount of 85 percent 
of the value of the work done, as judged by 
the architect. In no case shall the judgment of 








The Bumberman’s 
+4 Mother Goose ”’ 


CHAPTER IX 


There was a man in our town 
Who thought he was wondrous 
wise. 

He jumped into a catalog, 

' Clear up to both his eyes. 
And when he saw his cash was out, 
With sly, corruptive labors 
He bragged about his bargaining 
And stung a couple of neighbors. 











the architect cover more than enough to pay 
the laborers every Saturday night. The ma- 
terial men must take the necessary chances. 
The final payment, if any, shall be made when 
everybody is satisfied and the owner is ready. 
The contractor shall accept and hereby does 
accept, the conditions appearing, for himself, 
his ancestors and progenitors, his family, heirs, 
executors and assignees and strangers within 
his gates. 


ADDED CONDITION: As the contractor’s time 


is of absolutely no value’ to anyone, the said 
contractor shall stand ready at all times to 
figure any job for the architect’s personal 
friends. And no material will be allowed on 
the job unless marked “FuLLWoRTH.” 


GUIDE FOR HOME BUILDERS 


Better Business Bureau Seeks to Take Mys- 
tery Out of Construction 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—Prospective home 
builders of this city are being posted concern- 
ing some of the pitfalls to be avoided by means 
of an interesting and attractively printed book- 
let entitled “Taking the Mystery Out of Build- 
ing Construction,” which is published and 
“dedicated to the prospective home owner” by 
the construction industries division of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of St. Louis (Inc.), with 
the admonition “Before you invest—investi- 
gate.” 

A large number of these booklets are being 
distributed to prospective home builders with 
the compliments of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., and very likely other lumber and building 
material dealers of St. Louis are co-operating 
in a similar way, although the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is without definite information on 
that point. On the back of the copy at hand 
is printed a card reading: 

“This booklet is presented with the compli- 
ments of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 2200 
South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo.” 

The booklet is issued by the Better Business 
Bureau with the thought that it will be used 
by prospective home builders or buyers as a 
guide in making a careful investigation before 
building or buying. It cautions prospective 
home buyers to make the builder’s reputation 
and ability their first consideration. 


Too many homes, the booklet points out, are 
purchased with utter disregard of the reputa- 
tion of the builder or the quality of material, 
construction and workmanship entering into 
the house. Too often homes are purchased 
simply because the lighting fixtures or deco- 
rations are attractive, or because the kitchen 
contains a built-in cupboard or ironing board, 
or because the house is surrounded by beau- 
tiful shrubbery. The investigation should go 
beneath such superficial features, desirable as 
they may be, and determine the soundness of 
construction and the quality of materials. 
Otherwise, says the booklet, costly repairs will 
be necessary in a few years, or even reconstruc- 
tion of some parts of the building because of 
defective materials or construction. 


Some useful suggestions are given with re- 
gard to selection and purchase of lot, title ex- 
amination, arrangements for first mortgage 
financing, use of stock plans etc. Regarding 
the latter, the booklet says, like any other arti- 
cle that you buy ready made, “see that you get 
a fit.” Be sure the plan is just what you 
want, because alterations on buildings subse- 
quent to the original plans are usually very 
costly. 

It is pointed out to the prospective builder 
that he will find valuable aid in selecting the 
various materials to be used by examining the 
many interesting and instructive exhibits that 
are maintained by manufacturers and dealers 
in building materials. 

He is cautioned further to beware of a con- 
tractor making an excessively low bid, because 
he may be taking advantage of the customer’s 
lack of knowledge of the various materials by 
making substitutions and skimping the work. 
The substitution of .inferior grades of lumber 
or millwork, of roofing that may look good yet 
develop leaks within a short time, should be 
guarded against by the reputation of men who 
know and are competent to supervise the con- 
struction. 


The prospective home owner is warned 
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against too ambitious building plans, and told 
he should be sure that the whole financial set- 
up is within his means, as otherwise he may 
sustain loss by being unable to keep up the 
payments. 

The reward for owning a well-built home 
of good materials, concludes the booklet, largely 
lies in its resale value. While a cheap home 
may possibly temporarily serve fairly satis- 
factorily as a living place, it is likely to prove 
an expensive proposition in the end. 


A Good “Special” for Retailers 


A new type of garage door is announced, 
which because of its ease of operation, its snug 
fit at all times, and a number of other valuable 
features, will put dealers who handle it in posi- 
tion to successfully meet the competition of 
garage doors sold direct to the customer. 


This new door is a product of the Farley & 
Loetscher Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
manufacturers of the well-known “Qualitybilt” 
line of woodwork, which in itself is ample guar- 
anty as to quality of materials and workman- 
ship entering into its construction. It is known 
as the Weatherseal Overhead Garage Door, and 
is made in three sections, the top one being 
glazed with plain glass while the center and 
bottom sections have heavy panels. In open- 
ing, the three sections fold up overhead. The 
door can be opened with no greater effort, and 
in less time, than is required for the ordinary 
side opening garage door. 

The new overhead door overcomes the an- 
noyance of swelling, sagging, twisting, binding 
and scraping; it seals the opening perfectly 
weatherproof all around, as in closing the door 
is automatically forced tightly against the srops 
on the sides and top. This snug fitting keeps 
the weather out and makes the garage easy to 
heat. Snow and ice do not interfere with 
operation of the door, and the wind can not 
blow it open or shut. The door is perfectly 
counterbalanced with weights, and can be un- 
locked and opened or closed from either inside 
or outside with equal ease. The overhead move- 
ment leaves the full width of the opening free 
for entry, an important factor where the gar- 
age is in close quarters, as in a narrow alley. 

The new Weatherseal Overhead Garage Voor 
has other advantages which can not be detailed 
in the limited space here available, but which 
are fully described and graphically illustrated 
in a descriptive folder which the Farley & Loet- 
scher Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Ia., will 
be glad to send to anyone interested. 


Branch Managers Are Dined 


CoLuMBIANA, OHIO, Feb. 25.—Branch man- 
agers of the People’s Lumber Co., which main- 
tains yards at a number of points in eastern 
and northern Ohio, were entertained at dinner 
at the Park Hotel here last Friday night by 
F, E, Griffin, manager of the Columbiana yard. 
Representatives from the yards at Salem, Se- 
bring, Ravenna and Cleveland were present. 
Plans for the year were discussed and a good 
building program is predicted. Locally, a con- 
siderable volume of home building is foreseen. 


Store Has Downtown Location 


Tusa, OKLA., Feb. 24.—The new retail yard 
of the Spurrier Lumber Co., in this city, which 
was opened last November, is the central point 
for distribution for all the Spurrier line of yards 
in Oklahoma. 


was moved to Guthrie, Okla. In 1914, O. K, 
Spurrier, son of the founder, started in with 
the business, and in 1916 took full charge of 
the general office, at which time S. L. Spurrier 
retired and moved to Pasadena, Calif., where he 
still makes his home, while W. R. Fellows also 





The general offices of 
the company remain at 
Oklahoma City, where 





This uptodate lumber 
store, located in the very 
heart of the city, is of 
the Spanish type of 
architecture, and built 
of reinforced concrete. 
In the new store are 
handled not only a com- 
plete stock of lumber 
and other building ma- 
terials, but hardware, 
paints, ranges and radios 








they have been located 
since the year 1923. 

The Spurrier company 
has been carrying on 
an extensive advertising campaign, to let the 
people of Tulsa and surrounding vicinity know 
that there is an uptown lumber store located 
at 520 East 11th Street. In this campaign 16 
billboards around town have been used, besides 
newspaper advertisements and the radio. 

The manager of the new yard is William 
Bawbell, who started in the lumber business in 
1900 at the age of 18, and came to Tulsa in 











QD? always read and pass on to 
o 


ur men the short-cuts and 
Timely Tips that appear in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and have 
been able to adopt some of these 
in our yards. 

W. R. Barp, Manager 


Moore & Richter Lumber Co. 
LaPorte, Ind. 











1903. He has seen this city grow from two 
brick buildings and a bunch of shacks to the 
metropolis which it now is, and has sold lum- 
ber and hardware all over northeastern Okla- 
homa. 

The Spurrier Lumber Co. was started at 
Stillwater, Okla., in 1899 by S. L. Spurrier as 
president of the company and W. R. Fellows 
as vice president. In 1903 the general office 














New yard of George Bubany Lumber Co., Gallup, N. M., is very conveniently arranged 
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= to take up his residerce in Stillwater, 
a. 

O. K. Spurrier has long been active in asso- 
ciation affairs, now being first vice president 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Truman Hall, who has been in the lumber 
business for 13 years, and with the Spurriers 
for the last 7 years, is district auditor of the 
Spurrier yards in and around Tulsa, his home 
being in this city for the last six years. 
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Outstanding Southwestern Yard 


Gatiup, N. M., Feb. 24.—One of the' best 
equipped and most conveniently arranged re- 
tail yards in the Southwest is that of the 
George Bubany Lumber Co., this city, which 
was completed last July. Mr. Bubany, who 
has been in the retail lumber business in Gal- 
lup for the last 10 years, is the sole owner. 

The accompanying illustration will give some 
idea of the layout. The office and store space 
measures 24 by 50, and in it is carried a 
complete stock of paints and builders’ hard- 
ware. Large windows afford good display fa- 
cilities. 

Opposite the office, on the other side of the 
center driveway, is the sash and door room, 
and storage for roofing, of the same size as the 
store section. 

The main building, shown in the photograph, 
is 80 by 200 feet, and all bins are double- 
decked. In addition to the main building there 
are sheds in the rear, 26 by 196 fect, for stor- 
ing long lengths of fir lumber. 

Deliveries are handled by a fleet of four de- 
livery trucks. 


SEE aaa ms 


Increases Facilities of Yard 


New Orteans, La., Feb. 24.—Construction 
of a new shed which will increase the area 
under roof by 50 percent is being pushed by 
the R. L. Hill Lumber Co. at its retail yard at 
8201 Fig street. The new shed will be com- 
pleted in about four weeks. According to Mr. 
Hill the additional space is being provided in 
order to effect economy in handling lumber and 
to provide for the expansion of the stocks of 
the company, 

The economy: of occupying a large amount. of 
ground area is because lumber stacks are not 
so high that an additional man is required to 
load the trucks. With a reasonably low stack 
the driver can handle everything himself. An- 
other advantage of ample space is the gain 
realized from eliminating any necessity of re- 
handling the lumber in the yard. Lumber 
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should be handled only twice—once into stock 
and then to the job. 

The R. L. Hill Lumber Co. owns the entire 
square located at Fig and Dublin streets, with 
frontage of 330 feet. Space still remains for 
another addition. The new unit occupies a 
ground space of 75x200 feet and will require 
from 65,000 to 70,000 feet of lumber in its con- 
struction. 


The ground occupied by the shed is being 


raised two feet with a clay filling which will 
be topped off with cinders. The stack bottoms 
will be of cypress and will be separate from 
the shed foundation and structure. The fill 
will eliminate any possibility of water stand- 
ing under the lumber even after an unusually 
heavy downpour. The new unit is a replica of 
the two units of the same size already in use 
by the yard. An open timber shed parallel 
to the railroad spur on the property was 


erected by the firm about three months ago. 
The yard recently added wallboard and roof- 
ing to the line of lumber handled, but as yet 
has not added cement, lime and brick. Mr. 
Hill declared that although he preferred to 
handle only lumber he finds that the present 
trend is for the handling of a complete line 
of building material and anticipates the time 
when his yard will be equipped to sell the 
home-builder every item needed. 











Bird-House Contest 
Proves Good “Ad” 


One of the best publicity stunts and 
builders of good will that a lumber 
dealer can put on is a bird-house 
building contest. Now is the time to 
begin to plan for a contest of this sort 
for this spring. Here is the story 
of a very successful contest conducted 
by the Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, 
N. Y., last spring, as told by Roscoe 
C. Briggs, president: 

On April 23, we advertised the 
contest in the Oneonta paper, and 
the final judging took place on 
May 19. Each contestant was fur- 
nished with an entrance blank, an 
instruction blank, and three pieces 
of %-inch dressed basswood, 2 
feet long, and 4, 6 and 8 inches 
wide. To make the contest a suc- 
cess it was necessary to get the 
full co-operation of the manual 
training instructors in the local 
schools. When we explained our 
plan to them they were enthusias- 
tic over the idea, and promised to 
let the boys and girls make the 
bird-houses during school hours. 

Robert N. Briggs saw each of 
the principals of the grammar 
schools in town and explained the 
project to them. They too were 
enthusiastic over the idea and Mr. 
Briggs made an announcement to 
the children in all of the schools. 

Results were rather startling. 
The first morning before eight 
o’clock there were about fifteen en- 
tries made. At noon the office had 
to be kept open to take care of the 
children, and after school they 
came in droves. At the end of the 
first day we had signed up 160, and 
had turned away from 50 to 75 be- 
cause we did not have enough lum- 
ber for them, Before we got 
through there were 390 contest- 
ants and we had given out about 
1,200 feet of lumber. Among the 
contestants were 50 girls. 

We gave the children about 
three weeks in which to build the 
houses. About a week before they 
were due Mr. Briggs spoke to the 











This Week’s 
Timely Tip 








school children again, reminding 
the houses were due soon. The 
results were rather good. We re- 
ceived about 275 completed bird- 
houses. The judges were amazed, 
and so were we, at the workman- 
ship done by the children. 

The first prize was awarded for 
an §8-room martin house, well 


painted, remarkably well built and 











beautifully finished. The second 
prize went to a bluebird house 
with a bird bath on one side and a 
feeding station on the other. This, 
too, was exceptionally well done 
and well finished. The third prize 
went for a bluebird house covered 
with twigs, making it a very clever 
log cabin. The five houses that re- 
ceived honorable mention were all 
remarkably well done. 

There were a great variety of 
ideas and designs turned in. These 
included stucco houses, stained 
shingle houses, birch bark houses, 
a windmill with stationary arms, 
a wren castle, feeding station, etc. 

As it rained the day the prizes 
were awarded we put up the houses 





in one of the drives in our shed. 
The unfavorable weather naturally 
cut down the attendance of outsid- 
ers, but around 600 people came 
to see the prizes awarded. 

It should be mentioned that this 
bird-house contest was put on at 
the suggestion of the change 
Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and the bird-house plan books 
supplied the children as a guide 
for making the houses were fur- 
nished free by that company. 

We consider this contest a most 
successful advertisement. From 
remarks made to us by parents and 
outsiders there is no doubt that the 
children’s enthusiasm gave our 
company a good deal of favorable 
publicity as they talked about the 
contest to all who came in contact 
with them. While the contest en- 
tailed about five times the amount 
of work we had expected we never- 
theless are very well pleased. 

Mr. Briggs further states that 
the cost of staging the bird house 
contest, exclusive of labor, 
amounted to $111.50, made up of 
the following items: 

Newspaper advertising, $14.25; 
entrance and instruction blanks, 
$12.25; sign (see accompanying 
cut), $2.50. 

Five prizes, as follows: First, 
$10; second, $5; third, $2.50; five 
Honorable Mentions at $1 each; 
total $22.50. 

Lumber—1,200 feet 34-inch bass- 
wood at 5 cents per foot, $60. 

The instruction blanks provided 
that each applicant must call in 
person to receive his contest num- 
ber, lumber free for making his 
house, and copy of the ESSCO 
Bird-House Plan Book; and that 
he must personally deliver his fin- 
ished bird-house to the office of 
the Briggs Lumber Co. on or be- 
fore May 16. It was stated that 
judging would be based on the fol- 
lowing factors: Workmanship, fin- 
ish, ingenuity, suitability for birds, 
and age of contestant. 
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Opens Down- 
Town Store 


SHELTON, Conn., Feb. 24.—Another retail 
lumber concern has opened a downtown store 
and show room, thus joining the ranks of what 
is apparently an increasing army of up-to-date 
dealers who see the possibilities for enlarged 
business through taking their goods to where 
the people are, rather than expecting the people 
to look them up. 

This time it is the Shelton Lumber Co., of 
this city, which has recently opened a very at- 
tractive store, on a leading business thorough- 
fare. 

Asked by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN “how it 
was going,” and what results were noticeable 
to date, Warren M. Beers, manager of the 
Shelton Lumber Co., said: 

“Although I can not tell just yet how much 
this new venture is going to help our business, 
all indications point toward a tremendous suc- 
cess. I have received many very favorable 
comments on the move from all sides.” 

The store is very attractively fitted up as to 
interior arrangements and equipment, and also 
has a fine large plate glass show window, which 
is utilized to the fullest extent in displaying the 
wares handled, the window display being 
changed each week, thus keeping it fresh and 
attractive and drawing constant attention to the 
goods contained therein. 

Mr. Beers remarked that one important thing 
he had found out in the short time the store 
has been opened is that the line of unpainted 
wood furniture carried in stock attracts more 
attention than anything else. 

“The first two weeks we had unpainted fur- 
niture in the window,” said Mr. Beers, “and this 
week we have varnish and floor wax on display, 
and are giving one-half pound of wax away 
with each purchase of varnish, but this offer 
somehow doesn’t seem to attract very strongly. 
However, the furniture attracts them and 
brings them in to buy it, and then we generally 
can sell some paint for finishing up the goods.” 


In reply to a query as to what led up to the 
company’s decision to open a downtown store, 
Mr. Beers said that it would be difficult to say 
unless it had been the stories published in the 
lumber trade papers from time to time telling 
about concerns that were doing similar things. 

“The proposition certainly seems logical and 
fits the modern trend of business,” commented 




















Vindow display featuring unpainted wood furniture, paints and lacquers, in new downtown 
store of Shelton Lumber Co. 


Mr. Beers. “Having the goods on display and 
making it easy for the people to come to your 
store, together with a partial payment plan of 


some kind for financing home building and al- 
teration jobs, for customers needing such serv- 
ice, is the modern way of doing business.” 


Find Florida Situation Improving 


OrLanpo, Fia., Feb. 24.—J. P. Williams, sec- 
retary of the Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, is just back from a trip into Florida 
west coast territory. He says that he and Vice 
President William F. Sneed, of Lakeland, who 
went with him, found a greatly improved morale 
among the yard owners and managers and defi- 
nite betterment in both demand and sales. What 
pleases J, P. most are a great many evidences 
that his better merchandising preaching is bear- 
ing fruit. 

“We saw,” said Mr. Sneed, “many attractive 
stock displays, numbers of showings of particu- 
lar lines that were attention getters, and some 
fine examples of good salesmanship. There are 
more people in Florida than in any year in its 
history, I am sure, and with the increased visit- 
ing lists there is some trading and considerable 
repairing and some new building. The man- 
agers we saw were, as a whole, active in going 
after trade and effective in taking care of it.” 

The traveling party was made up of Mr. 





Stock of paints and brushes, unpainted wood furniture etc., in new downtown store of Shelton 
Lumber Co., Shelton, Conn. 





Williams, Mr. Sneed and Barney Wiggins, who 
succeeded the late Ed Leach for the Burton- 
Shwartz Cypress Co. of Florida in this section. 
They went first to Palmetto for a short stay 
with Jim Mount, State association director for 
that neighborhood. Bradenton and Sarasota 
same next, with a drop to Venice, the town 
which the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
built far down the coast. Punta Gordo was 
added to the list, on the way to Fort Meyers, 
where the world’s champion baseball team is 
training, or about to train, and where Henry 
Ford, Harvey Firestone and Thomas Edison 
are dodging the cold weather and doping out 
some new ideas on rubber, Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Firestone falling in with the Jersey wizard in 
his efforts to find out whether certain Florida 
weeds can not be turned into good rubber. 

It was found that a great deal of good busi- 
ness is coming from truck farmers, and consid- 
erable new building on the islands near Fort 
Meyers is creating a worthwhile demand. A 
new hotel to have 100 rooms is to be built at 
Coca Grande, which is being looked to for some 
profitable orders. This is becoming one of the 
important ports of Florida, the Seaboard Air 
Line having spent a great deal of money there 
in docks and vessel facilities. A dealer at Wau- 
chula said that for eight consecutive days re- 
cently he sold a house bill a day, and two bills 
at one time in a meeting of the Kiwanis club. 
A call was made on the new Childs company at 
Bartow, which has succeeded the Drake Lum- 
ber Co. A conference was also held last week 
at Tampa, where Secretary Williams was sup- 
ported by past President Earl Harper, of Plant 
City, Mr. Wiggans and Courtney Knowles, lo- 
cal leader. 

“We reached home feeling better than at any 
other time since the slump came to our business 
in Florida,” said Mr. Sneed. “It was very evi- 
dent that the yards are now being manned by 
men who are hitting on high. This is seen in 
the many improvements and the clean cofdition 
of the grounds. Stocks are down and prices are 
productive of some profit in most all cases. The 
thing that gives me the greatest hope, however, 
is the way the yards are kept. When a man 
takes a pride in his surroundings and keeps them 
looking as well as we found most of the places 
on this trip it indicates that our business is get- 
ting back where it means something to us and 
to the communities.” 
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Indiana-Michigan Dealers Discuss Trade Problems 


SoutH BeENnp, Inp., Feb. 25.—By their pres- 
ence here today at the thirtieth annual conven- 
tion of the Northern Indiana & Southern Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, held 
in the Oliver Hotel, the 167 members vigor- 
ously corroborated the remarks of retiring Pres- 
ident E. S. Story, of South Bend, when he 
stated that he had been told by A. L. Boyd, of 
La Porte, who had been president twenty-seven 
years ago, that the association was organized 
for the purpose of getting together on a friendly 
basis and incidentally to improve their busi- 


ness. 

In his address President Story told of the 
plans of the mail order houses to start on a 
large nation-wide building program, but said he 
did not see how such a scheme could hurt the 
business of the retail lumber dealers very much, 
for “we carry nationally advertised goods and 
no doubt the manufacturers will find a way to 
assist us.” He did not see how the lumbermen 
could fail to get their share of the business 
going, declaring that the loan men and banks 
will soon have money, and “TI think this so-called 
depression will wash itself out within two or 
three months.” 

Roy E. Johnson, of Logansport, Ind., a for- 
mer president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana, spoke in an optimistic 
vein, declaring that “there is a general note of 
optimism all over the country, but just how 
intelligent this feeling is remains to be seen.” 
He stressed the fact that intelligence must be 
used to capitalize on the hopes of the peopte 


for better times ahead. He closed his talk by 
pleading with the dealers to go back to their 
respective places of business with the idea of 
not taking advantage of their competitors, but 
rather to realize that they, too, are entitled to 
a share of the business for they, also, perform 
a duty and give service. 

C. D. Root, of Crown Point, Ind., secretary 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, talked briefly on “Excuses,” stating 
in explanation that the manufacturers issue a 
price list one day and the next modify it; that 
“excuses seem to be in the air.” “I wonder,” 
he said in concluding, “if we are looking for 
excuses back home? Do business,” he said, 
“but don’t cut your prices to get it.” 


Constructive Policies Urged 


Rolland Hildebrand, secretary of the Indiana 
Builders’ Supply Association, urged the lumber- 
men to be constructive in their business policies 
this year. He characterized 1930 as a “cafe- 
teria” year—that business would come to those 
who realized their opportunities and went out 
and helped themselves to it. He issued a*word 
of warning in closing, admonishing the dealers 
to be. conservative in their credit relationships 
and not to take on second mortgages and se- 
curities that are difficult to market. 

Tom A. Moore, Chicago, representative of 
the Pacific Lumber Agency, talked for Hoo-Hoo 
in place of International Secretary H. R. Isher- 
wood, of St. Louis, who wired that he was too 
ill to come. 


Judge Clyde C. Carlin, of Angola, Ind., of 
the 31st judicial district, talked in a very inter- 
esting and entertaining manner on the history of 
Indiana, stressing its chief claims for fame. In- 
cidentally he mentioned the fact that he had 
modernized his home last year. It gave him 
and his wife real enjoyment. “We used to have 
a house,” he said; “now we have a home.” 

President Story then called for the report of 
the nominating committee, the new slate being 
unanimously elected as follows: 


President—Orville R. Hill, Indiana Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Vice president—Rexford S. Banes, Home 
Lumber Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Secretary-treasurer—Clyde Fisher, 
Side Lumber Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Directors—Clyde Davis, Goshen, Ind.; W. E. 
Bard, La Porte, Ind.; Mel Rudisill, Niles, 
Mich.; Clark Ferrier, Culver, Ind.; and Arthur 
Preston, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


North 


A roast turkey dinner preceded the business 
session and during the. latter the ladies accom- 
panying their husbands were entertained at the 
Palace Theater. In the evening a number of 
kittens were initiated into the mysteries of Hoo- 
Hoo under the direction of Charles R. Huff, 
president of the local Hoo-Hoo club, and Tom 
A. Moore, of Chicago. The committee in charge 
of the convention consisted of Guy F. Burrus, 
of South Bend, chairman, assisted by Carey 
Moore, of South Bend, and Joseph Jontz, of 
Mishawaka. 


“Thar’s Gold in Them Thar Hills’ 


(Continued from Front Page) 


“Fuller brush” and radio type, and the most 
aggressive effort on the part of all of us. You 
and we are the fellows to put over the deal— 
no outsiders are needed to direct the public 
dollar our way. 


BOYS, Thar’s Gold in Them Thar Hills, but 
it won’t come to you—we must go after it these 
days. We are here to help you do it. 

LET’S GO! in 1930. 

Cordially Yours, 


HAWKEYE LumBerR & Coat Co. 
O. T. Barry, Pres. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is advised by 
Mr. Barry that the foregoing letter was sent 
last week to between 475 and 500 carpen- 
ters, realtors, banks and building and loan 
associations in Cedar Rapids. 

Mr. Barry also states that before sending 
out the letter he conferred with the busi- 
ness agent of the local carpenters’ union, 
telling him about the plans contemplated 
for creating business for the carpenters by 
means of a series of letters suggesting that 
they get busy and sell remodeling and re- 
pair jobs of every sort. The wnion official 
heartily approved the proposed action and 
has, as Mr. Barry reports, already sent to 
the lumber firm’s office four carpenters who 
had not previously been doing ‘business 
there. All of these carpenters reported that 
they had prospective jobs that they wanted 
the lumber company to help them to pro- 
mote. Mr. Barry has in preparation other 
letters in a series that will go out to keep 
the carpenters “steamed up,” as ‘he puts it. 

Another letter of this promotion series 
that went out a few days ahead of the one 
addressed to the contractors and carpenters 
was sent exclusively to realtors, bankers 
and building and loan officials, this letter 
reading as follows: 

You are just as much interested in a pro- 


gram to increase construction business as we 
are, 


It is even barely possible that some prop- 





erties held or controlled by you need just such 
treatment as suggested in this letter recently 
sent to the contractors of Cedar Rapids—need 
it to make them salable or livable. 

A judicious program of home improvement 
applied to many an out-moded home will put 
it in the quick-selling or sure-income class and 
increase its value out of all proportion to the 
added investment. We will be glad indeed to 
consult with you regarding any specific prob- 
lem. Just ring 1130. 

We are sincerely interested in your reaction 
to the letter enclosed. Will it serve its in- 
tended purpose of stimulating all concerned in 
more aggressive effort to see that a proper 
share of the spendable dollars is invested in 
real property? 

Another feature of the Hawkeye com- 
pany’s creative drive for business is in the 
form of a newspaper advertisement occu- 
pying large space (four columns wide by 
16 inches in depth) in the local daily news- 
paper. ; 

Although the first part of this advertise- 
ment deals with local housing conditions, 
the argument set forth in the second part 
in favor of building or buying a home, re- 
modeling etc., is so forcefully put, and the 
advertisement as a whole is so good, that 
the two portions referred to are reproduced 


herewith: 
1930? 
THE PROBLEM: 
Population of Cedar Rapids 1900—25,000 
Population of Cedar Rapids 1930—60,000 
Average increase per year for 30 years— 
1,200 
or 
300 families additional to live somewhere in 
Cedar Rapids each year! 
In 1928 Cedar Rapids built 151 houses 
In 1929 Cedar Rapids built 108 houses 


but 


To take care of the normal growth of Cedar 
Rapids we need 250 to 300 additional hous- 
ing units per year. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


For the man who is going to buy a home— 
buy the one that suits you quick! Many 
homes are still under-valued. 


For the man who wants to sell a Used Home 
—Take a detached view of your house. 
What does it lack to bring it up-to-date? 

For the man who still plans to rent—get a 
longer lease. 

For the man buying a home on contract—A 
test estimate for duplication of your prop- 
erty will convince you of its value. Make 
those small modernizing changes and re- 
pairs necessary for up-to-date conveni- 
ence, appearance, and comfort. 

For the man with one of those fine, large, 
old-fashioned houses—the white elephant 
kind—convert it into TWO OR MORE 
apartments, make it a producer of income. 
It will sell then or you may want to keep 
it. 

For the man who plans to build some day— 
do it now while the children are home— 
and you will all enjoy it—so many folks 
wait too long. 

For the Realtor, Lot Owner, Subdivision Co., 
Finance Co., Material Men, Lumbermen, 
Contractors and Entire Building Industry 
—wake up and stretch yourself, there’s 
work to be done! 


TO THE PROBLEM OF 1930 
The above is our answer—and that of most 
of those who have studied it. And a Nine 


Billion Dollar Construction Year is pre- 
dicted! 


Thus it will be seen that the Hawkeye 
company, under the direction of Mr. Barry, 
is carrying on a well-planned and aggressive 
campaign for creating business this spring, 
based primarily on enlisting the efforts of 
a small army of contractors and carpenters 
as volunteer “salesmen,” backed by a bar- 
rage of newspaper and direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising. 

While it is too early to tabulate results, 
the indications are most encouraging, and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
contractors and carpenters and the lumber 
company, working hand in hand in this’ way 
for creating and developing remodeling and 
repair jobs of all kinds, are going to reap 
the substantial reward which their enter- 
prise and aggressiveness merit. 
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PitrsspurGH, Pa., Feb. 24.—Sold 
for $37,000 the first week it was 
open to public inspection, the Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine Bureau model 
home in Washington Road, Green- 
tree, a suburb of Pittsburgh, con- 
tinues to be visited by throngs. 
Seventeen hundred people inspected 
this beautiful home the first day it 
was open for inspection. 

The home was built by W. H. 















advantage the finish ordinarily 
used on this paneling. 

In the Pittsburgh home now on 
exhibition, the living room, with 
its walls of V-jointed paneling, 
stained in a soft Spanish brown, 
immediately appeals to the eye. 
The narrow molded casings which 
grace the several Gothichead and 
other openings, the heavy cove 
mold which effects stream line be- 


woodwork of solarium, halls and 


bedrooms are all in excellent taste. 


The beauty of the woodwork 
and interior is not all, however. 
The home is staunchly built and 
is of sterling worth throughout, 
embodying the ten cardinal points 
of good construction as sponsored 
by the Arkansas Soft Pine Bu- 
reau. 

Exeept for the floors, Arkansas 


Model Home Attracts Great Attention 


addition to being utilized in ajj 
items of interior woodwork, it js 
used for all framing and covering 
purposes, These items, as are the 
interior woodwork items, are 
grade-marked and_trade-marked, 
The trade-mark stamped on each 
piece identifies it as the genuine 
and the grade-mark identifies its 
grade, also assuring the home 
builder a dependably dry lumber 





Heselbarth & Sons, West End, 
Pittsburgh, real estate brokers, 
with the co-operation of the Ar- 


tween walls and ceiling, and the 





kansas Soft Pine Bureau, which is 
seeking to introduce its product 
in Pittsburgh and vicinity in the 
erection of fine homes. The home 
was opened to inspection last week, 
and about 7,000 people had visited 
it in the first ten days that it 
was open. Oakley W. Heselbarth 
and representatives of the Arkan- 
sas Pine Bureau are in attendance 
at all hours of the day to welcome 
and pilot visitors. 

This home is an English type 
dwelling of eleven rooms and three 
baths. It is beautifully situated 
and the rooms are all large and 
comfortable. Arkansas pine at- 
tains its highest value to the home 
builder when utilized for interior 
woodwork, and is said to be par- 
ticularly well adapted to knotty 
pine paneling, which in the last 
year or two has experienced a re- 
vival in popularity. The natural 
color of the wood takes to good 





soft pine is used throughout. In 


product. 
The Greentree house is of gray 
stone, with the top stories of 








Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau model home built in Greentree, a suburb 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


painted wood in alternate strips of 
cream color and brown. One oj 
the front gables is of wood and 
the other of stone. The roof is 
of dark red tiling in the form of 
shingles. All door and window 
frames, including those of the 
garage, are calked for weather 
protection. 

The windows, of small pane 
leaded glass, with colored insets, 
casement type, are equipped with 
copper screens concealed in the 
woodwork above the windows un- 
til lowered for use. 

Separated from the entrance hall 
by ornamental iron — grillwork 
doors is the dining room which is 
finished in heavy carved oak, 

The interest manifested in this 
educational exhibit in home build- 
ing is taken to mean that many 
families are interested in the idea 
of building homes for their own 
occupancy. 





Discusses “City Homes on Acre Plots” 


READING, Pa., Feb. 24.—In 1915 three Read- 
ing men, Emil L, Burbling, D. K. Hock and 
Solan L. Parkes, started a fight on forest fires. 
They planted the first tree on the water shed 
at Antietam Lake and started a tree-planting 
project by the Reading school girls which has 
never stopped and today there are 5,000,000 
young trees growing in Berks County as a re- 
sult of this effort. 

Although the call to fight forest fires has 
been heeded and the practice of planting trees 
on waste and idle lands has been greatly ex- 
tended, this group of forestry pioneers felt the 
time was ripe for the dissemination of infor- 
mation on proper care of these young forest 
stands, on lumber and its uses, and especially 
the advantages of living in attractive lumber- 
built homes, along the fine highways of the 
country. So it came about that the week of 
February 17 was given over by Reading to for- 
est conservation and to selling the idea, so aptly 
expressed by the American LUMBERMAN in an 
editorial entitled—“Working in the City, Living 
in the Country—A Modern Trend.” 

The United States Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., furnished the finest and largest 
visual . educational exhibit ever sent into the 
State. It was under the direction of H. R. 
Kylie. Lynn Emerich of the State Department 
of Forests and Waters arranged the Pennsyl- 
vania State exhibit. Motion picture reels, show- 
ing forest conditions in all parts of the country, 
were shown. Some of these brought scenes of 
beauty from points that travelers seldom see. 
Exhibits were sent from the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the California Redwood 
Association, the Western Pine Association and 
others throughout the country. 

One of the largest growers of forest tree 
seedlings not only sent a fine exhibit, but a man 
to tell about trees and answer questions. Groups 
of school children viewed the exhibits and 





benefited by a thirty-minute forestry lecture in 
a class room provided for this purpose. - The 
same privilege was extended to all high schools 
in the country. 


Country Is the Place for Homes 


The chief event of the week was a dinner 
on Thursday evening, February 20, sponsored 
by the Engineer’s Club of Reading which sent 
out 500 invitations, at which Arthur T. Upson, 
of Washington, D. C., assistant trade exten- 
sion manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, spoke on “City Homes on 
Acre Plots.” Mr. Upson built up his plea for 
home ownership as a family budget item around 
the splendid network of road development in 
Berks County. “Along these highways,” he 
said, “are telephone lines, the electric power 
lines, the gas mains—all so necessary in modern 
life—and the radio broadcasting industry which 
serves wherever you are, Truly these are of 
the city. They make your nearby rural ter- 
ritory urban in every way but name. Why, 
then, is it logical for you to go ahead devel- 
oping a crowded city where life cannot be at 
its best? The speaker cited the “mound of 
huddled abodes and cliff-dwellings of the cities” 
and drew a contrast with the countryside, dotted 
with colorful and attractive homes and cottages, 
surrounded on four sides with sunshine and 
good air, each expressing personality and offer- 
ing opportunity for the rearing of families of 
high type, “homes that are good, well built, 
comfortable and happy, where folks can have 
everything an American citizen should have—a 
city home on an acre plot.” 

Three reasons were given for building these 
acre-plot homes of wood: “First, because lum- 
ber use is akin to forestry in that forest con- 
servation is forest use; the main object of for- 
estry is wood production; the only excuse for 
production of a commodity is value of that 


commodity, and the only reason for value is 
use. Second, lumber‘ is the most generally 
available building material in the United States 
and always will be; and, Third: Lumber, of 
all materials, when built into houses, harmonizes 
best with the beauties bestowed by nature upon 
the acre plots in the country, thus equaling its 
adaptability to man-made urban conditions. 
Frame construction is most adaptable, most com- 
fortable, most rigid, the strongest, and the most 
economical of all structures for dwelling pur- 
poses.” 

A 3-hour drive around Reading, as the guest of 
George Eisenbrown, Potentate of Rajah Shrine 
for 18 years, gave Mr. Upson a fine background 
for his interesting address. During that drive 
he had opportunity to see something of the won- 
derful highway system of Berks County. In 
addition to the excellent State highways, the 
county has built roads radiating out in a half 
dozen directions from Reading and is now work- 
ing on a program of connecting these roads at 
distances of ten to fifteen miles from Reading. 
Thus, from the standpoint of transportation and 
topography, Mr. Upson found every reason why 
the town could extend in all directions insofar 
as residence sites are concerned. During the 
drive he also saw some of the forest plantations 
which were started nearly twenty years ago 
when Mr. Eisenbrown was a member of the city 
council. 

Mr. Upson was so favorably impressed with 
what has been done in the matter of reforesta- 
tion in Berks County, largely as the result of 
persistent and untiring efforts by Solan Parkes 
and a few others, that he took occasion in his 
address to say that while these accomplishments 
in Reading and Berks County are outstanding, 
instead of relying on a few patriotic citizens like 
Mr. Parkes to carry on the work without com- 
pensation, a properly financed organization 
should be perfected and the project made one 
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conducted by the community for itself rather 
than by a few for the community. 

At this dinner, Mr. Upson was heard by archi- 
tects who are leaders in their profession, engi- 
neers, bankers, realtors, lumbermen, represen- 
tatives of public utilities etc. 


Many Aid in Movement 


Other speakers during the week were George 
H. Wirt, chief forest fire warden of the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, who addressed 
the Exchange Club on Wednesday, and J. M. 
Hoffman, chief of the bureau of parks, who 
spoke to the Kiwanis Club on the same day. 
Other experts in forestry lore spoke at the noon- 
day luncheon clubs and the evening dinners, and 
gave first-hand information to hundreds of visi- 
tors from all over the country. Contractors 
and builders, lumber and mill supply dealers, 
architects, realtors, prospective home owners, 
bankers and educators, all rubbed shoulders in 
the common cause of homes in the country, 
made from wood from ever-renewing forests. 

The major part of the success of this Forest 
Week is due to the unstinted efforts of Mr. 
Parkes to secure speakers, exhibits and—prob- 
ably the most important feature—the co-opera- 
tion and enthusiasm of the city and county. 
He is a strong believer in forest conservation, 
but not that type that would prevent the use 


of trees; rather, he believes that proper utiliza- 
tion is the best measure of forest conservation. 
He is convinced that this week of making 
Berks County “tree conscious” will have far- 
reaching and beneficial results in the lumber 
industry of his State and may germinate a 


duplication of the idea in other parts of the ° 


country. A tree surgeon and forester, Mr. 
Parkes is alert at all times to foster and co- 
operate with any movement towards better for- 
ests. He conceived the idea of Mother’s Day 
tree planting and traveled 2,700 miles to Los 
Angeles, Calif., for the purpose of participating 
in the first planting in Exposition Park. To 
few men is granted the supreme satisfaction of 
seeing the materialization of their dreams, but 
Mr. Parkes is fast approaching that goal in the 
undoubted success of the biggest and finest For- 
estry Show ever held in Pennsylvania, the 
corner-stone of which he laid fifteen years ago. 

The forestry exhibits engaged the interest and 
attention of many business men of Reading and 
crowds came from all sections of the county. 
Of the 18,000 school children in Reading, it was 
estimated that no less than half of them visited 
the show. They came a class at a time at speci- 
fied hours; in addition, the rural school pupils 
came by buses. Altogether the show was a com- 
plete success and all agree that this was very 
largely due to the efforts of Solan Parks, who 


Six Lumber Companies in 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 25.—A merger involv- 
ing six of the largest lumber concerns in Passaic 
and Bergen counties, with combined stock and 
equipment valued at more than $1,000,000 has 
just been announced. The new corporation will 
be known as the Alliance Lumber Corporation 
and will begin operations on March 1. 

The companies in the merger are the Ander- 
son Lumber Co., Passaic; the S. M. Birch Lum- 
ber Co., Passaic; the Holden-Wake Co., Pater- 
son; the J. & J. List Co., East Paterson; the 
Stewart Lumber Co., Garfield, and the Teaneck 
Coal & Lumber Co., Teaneck. 

The officers of the new corporation are Alfred 
E. Jelleme, president; Jacob V. Smeaton, vice 
president; John Stewart, secretary and treas- 
urer; Benjamin E. Breinig, sales manager, and 
Henry L. Wulshein, credit manager. 

According to the officers, the merger was 
brought about in order to effect economies in 
buying, selling and distribution, which can be 
passed on to the consumer. The corporation 
will carry a complete line of lumber, including 
yellow pine and hardwoods for factory and in- 
dustrial purposes, millwork, mason materials 
and coal. 

The different companies will operate as here- 
tofore, except that they will do business under 
the one name. The various yafds of the dif- 
ferent concerns, now units in the corporation, 
will be continued and used as contact points 
with the consumer. 

Mr. Jelleme, president of the new corporation, 
is also president of the Anderson Lumber Co.; 
Mr. Smeaton, the vice president, is president of 
the S. M. Birch Lumber Co., and Mr. Stewart, 
the secretary and treasurer, is president of the 
Stewart Lumber Co. 

The Anderson Lumber Co., with yards on the 
Passaic and Wallington sides of the Passaic 
River, is the oldest concern in the new corpora- 
tion. It was founded in 1812 by Brom Acker- 
man. At first a sawmill, it gradually grew 
until at the present time it is one of the largest 
lumber businesses in the State. The company 
has operated continuously since its founding 
under various names until its incorporation as 
the Anderson Lumber Co. in 1887. It is noted 
particularly for its hardwood trim and finishing. 

In 1875 the S. M. Birch Lumber Co. was 
founded by Samuel M. Birch and has rapidly 
grown to a commanding position in the northern 
section of the State. Besides a large lumber 
yard on Oak Street, Delawanna, the company 
has recently constructed several large coal 
pockets. Jacob V. Smeaton took charge of the 
business in 1918. Associated with him are his 


son, James D. Smeaton, and J. N. Nutter. 

The J. & J. List Co. is a comparative new- 
comer in the lumber field in this section, being 
founded eight years ago. An advantageous loca- 
tion in East Paterson, allowing easy access to 
the large cities, a modern yard and fair dealing 
have made its growth rapid, and it now ranks 
among the leaders in this vicinity. The com- 
pany features home-building materials, and is 
particularly adapted to supplying lumber, mason 
materials, sash, doors and trim in the rapidly 
developing section which surrounds it. Jacob 
List is president and founder of the company. 

The Stewart Lumber Co. was founded under 
another name by William Gerritson in 1904. 
Two years later it was taken over by John 
Stewart, who afterward changed the name to 
the Stewart Lumber Co. Mr. Stewart is presi- 
dent. This company also owns the Teaneck 
Coal & Lumber Co. The yards of this concern 
are located in Teaneck, in the heart of the sec- 
tion which is now being rapidly developed due 
to the impetus given by the construction of the 
bridge across the Hudson River. The Teaneck 
company was founded in 1926 and has grown 
rapidly. 

The Holden-Wake Co. was founded in 1925 
by Thomas Holden and W. H. Wake. Mr. 
Wake died after the formation of the company. 
Mr. Holden is president. The company’s yard 
is in Paterson. A general line of builders’ sup- 
plies is carried. The company’s location places 
the new corporation in a commanding position 
to reach the suburbs of Paterson and upper 
Passaic County. 

The new corporation, with its yards strate- 
gically placed, will be in a position to serve 
smaller lumber merchants and its customers 
throughout the length and breadth of Passaic 
and Bergen counties, and it also includes a part 
of Essex County in its territory. 

Mr. Jelleme, the new president, was born in 
Passaic in 1876. He entered the employ of the 
Anderson Lumber Co. in 1890 as a tally boy 
and gradually worked his way up to the post 
of auditor. 

In 1915 Mr. Jelleme acquired by purchase a 
large portion of the stock of the company and 
was elected secretary and treasurer, and in 1919 
he became president. 

Mr. Smeaton has spent his entire business 
career in the lumber industry. He started as 
a bookkeeper with the John E. Sutphen Lumber 
Co., of Fultonville, N. Y. Two years later he 
went to the Hollister Lumber Co., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and worked his way up to the post of 
general manager of its wholesale yards and 


also had the earnest support and co-operation of 
city and county officials and others who are 
deeply interested in forestry and in the big sub- 
ject of the week, “City Homes on Acre Plots.” 


Home Ownership Promoted 


_ Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—A 2,500-word ar- 
ticle, written by the managing editor and ex- 
tolling the many advantages both for the public 
and private citizens of home-ownership, was 
prominently featured in the Boston Sunday Post 
yesterday. This newspaper claims more than 
500,000 readers throughout New England. Lum- 
ber dealers expressed to the representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN their warm ap- 
proval of many of the editor’s arguments, and 
generally predicted that the featured article, dis- 
played on the front page with bold-face type 
and in double-column measure, would have a 
most helpful influence through stimulating the 
latent desire of thousands of citizens to buy or 
build homes of their own. 

Clifton B. Carberry, the Post’s managing edi- 
tor for a quarter of a century, writing under 
his much advertised pseudonym of “John Ban- 
try,” headed his article: “Home Owners Real 
Citizens—Apartment House Dwellers Lose In- 
terest in City—Tend to Neglect Civic Duties.” 


Big Merger 


planing mill in North Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
became a partner in the firm. In 1918 he came 
to Passaic and took charge of the S..M. Birch 
Co. Before this he was also general manager 
of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Marshfield, Ore., and San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Stewart entered the lumber business in 
1906 with William Gerritson. The company 
was at first known as Gerritson & Stewart, then 
as the Gerritson & Stewart Lumber Co., and 
finally the Stewart Lumber Co. Although born 
in Connecticut, Mr. Stewart has lived in North 
New Jersey for nearly fifty-four years. 

The yard properties of the corporation will 
be managed as follows: Anderson Lumber Co 
branch, Carl E. Saxer; S. M. Birch Lumber Co. 
branch, James D. Smeaton; J. & J. List Co. 
branch, John List; Stewart Lumber Co. branch, 
John T. Vanderbeck; Teaneck Coal & Lumber 
Co. branch, Raymond T. Stewart; Holden- 
Wake Co. branch, Thomas W. Holden. 


(SEEGERS 


Some Good Anti-Accident Posters 


Some new, attractive and forceful anti-acci- 
dent posters, for displaying on bulletin boards 
and elsewhere around lumber plants, have been 
prepared by the safety engineering department 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chi- 
cago. Copies for posting up can be obtained 
by addressing that company. 

One of these posters (No. 95) shows a 
woods scene with a falling tree and the warn- 
ing “Timber! Stand Clear. Look out for 
Falling Limbs and Kick-Back over the Stump.” 

Another (No, 66) depicts “Loony Luke” 
tripping a fellow workman passing by, thereby 
giving the latter a “nice free ride to the hos- 
pital and a long vacation,” this poster being a 
warning against the horseplay and “funny” 
tricks which so frequently cause or lead to in- 
juries. 

Another poster (No. 92) has in the center 
a square of solid black captioned “This is What 
a Blind Man Sees,” and is a warning to work- 
men to wear goggles, keep tools repaired and 
avoid injury to eyes. 

Another (No. 44) is particularly adapted to 
retail yards, showing a section of a lumber 
shed with lumber neatly piled and everything 
in order, and the legend “Good House-Keeping 
at Work Makes Your Work Better and Safer.” 

These posters, judiciously placed where they 
will do the most good, should prove effective 
aids in the never-ceasing fight against prevént- 
able accidents. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 24.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Feb. 15, 1930, and for 
seven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identj- 
cal mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 
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ONE WEEE No. of , Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association................... 135 57,825,000 93 53,592,000 93 63,147,000 106 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 115 114,834,000 118 101,857,000 92 93,080,000 79 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 60 25,083,000 101 28,360,000 76 31,532, "000 85 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 19 4,184,000 61 14,728,000 83 14,178,000 71 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 1,925,000 125 bo ,000 82 3,140,000 125 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 3,817,000 126 1,500,000 55 2,105,000 94 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 39 5,418,000 94 5,579,000 103 3,605,000 72 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 6,484,000 145 0,000 111 5,978,000 129 
SR ES ae pei eee es 411 219,570,000 107 214,118,000 89 216,765,000 “87 
woods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 194 30,692,000 88 29,633,000 81 32,918,000 84 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 6,801,000 7 4,133,000 72 3,066,000 62 
ry oh cn kk dees Sha ceedteheh et 212 37,493,000 86 33,766,000 80 35,984,000 “Bl 
NS os 6's rida ad aWeneiies Civadaune’ 605 257,063,000 103 247,884,000 88 252,749,000 86 
SEVEN WEEKES No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association..................- 905 375,911,000 88 341,439,000 84 375,312,000 87 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 805 612,667,000 85 630,844,000 87 635,681,000 76 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 407 147,116,000 85 183,048,000 78 199,272,000 82 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 175 40,170,000 43 117,617,000 75 118,629,000 75 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 12,475,000 49 30,812,000 72 27,616,000 54 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 190 28,183,000 93 12,102,000 68 14,803,000 64 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 284 36,288,000 86 30,379,000 80 26,763,000 86 
California Redwood Association.............. 95 45,721,000 123 36,657,000 98 45,059,000 104 
SSIs ee ER TOTS AR 2,926 1,298,531,000 84 1,382,898,000 94 1,443,135,000 79 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 1,315 190,387,000 81 179,831,000 76 189,784,000 75 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 190 55,924,000 93 30,274,000 68 27,838,000 69 
In CONN. iid: aire ao are ie W om wade We bik baie 1,505 246,311,000 83 210,105,000 "75 217,622,000 74 
I Ce et a ee 6 ag ne a aoe 4,241 1,544,842,000 ot 1,593,003,000 82 1,660,757,000 79 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C., Feb. 24.—Following is a statement for four associations of the gross 


stock footage Feb. 15, ‘and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 


aGOPs FIMO ASOOCIMtIOM. 66 6cccccccccteccoces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 

114 788,821,000 184,401,000 23 
115 1,214,838,000 440,343,000 36 
75 1,190,539,000 128,804,000 11 
8 224,660,000 14,269,000 6 
180 968,156,000 235,967,000 24 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New OreAns, La., Feb. 24—For the week 
ended Feb. 15, Saturday, 146 mills of total 
capacity of 167% units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 
31, 1929), report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association: Percent Percent 

3-year Actual 


Production— Cot Feet Ave. Prod. Cuipat 
Aver. 3 yrs.. . 70,361,860 pay 
Re ... 62,753,753 89.20 

Shipments* ....2,731 57,351,000 81.52 91. 39 

Orders— 

Received* .-3,165 66,465,000 94.48 105.91 
On hand end 
weekt 10,343 217,203,000 


*Orders were 115.89 percent of shipments. 
7Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 146 mills showed 
an increase of 4.38 percent, or 9,114,000 feet 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Feb. 24—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Feb. 15: 





Percent 

of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 67 units*..14,144,000 210,000 100 
Actual production ..10,452,000 156,000 74 
Shipmentst ........ 6,062,000 90,000 43 
Orders receivedt .... 5,145,000 77,000 36 
Orders on hand..... 39,866,000 ...... oe 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 91 units*..19,237,000 210,000 100 
Actual production .. 4,298,000 47,000 22 
Shipmentst ......... 1,713,000 19,000 9 
Orders receivedt .... 2,875,000 32,000 15 
Orders on hand..... See ceewes 


*Daily 10-hour 


oductive capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considere 


one unit. The production 


is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 22.—Following is a 
report of January cargo shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest, as compiled by 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau: 


Domestic 
Board feet 


uae ale ice oe oak sam 123,387,556 


INTERCOASTAL— 
Atlantic Coast 
Eastern Canada 


CoAsSTWISE— 
I Sia ii ee talk as wimleie wid 93,658,261 
LTS thee chink aa eine &4n.k oe ad 400,596 
OTHER— 
pT eee 3,331,403 
Philippine Islands .........0.:.- 764,690 
Panama Canal Zone............ 2,196,846 
CE Dibwin'giies.ex< td cad's «0ere< 3,797,101 
| 227,536,453 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
PS Cbd cs seeds «sib ca éemeh 20,020,850 
CS FEE 2,123,114 
ee Ph, cee 6ce ree Bua 15,020 
LATIN AMERICA— 
DE: sh dnt oeeweadte eee edes dod 286,021 
South America (east coast)...... 1,134,898 
South America (west coast)..... +cat 293 
bs ennex ches see aan « 1,764,934 
ORIENT— 
ol oscudeankbathe he hes we ae 4. 16,357,965 
PD ssenadaanate keke d itanhe a's 36,886,410 
IL, i ah 5 dh tacit thm dian Onkol & aa 791,883 
AFRICA— 
amd I aoe ee ee 2,274,912 
ET “inudoins «ds eS anes Chee FO eX 6 132,612 
United ‘kingdom and Continent..... 26,161,453 
COD oN aa kclesin'’ eae 102,687,365 


Districts of origin of the above shipments are 
given as follows: 


British Domestic Export Total 
Columbia ..35,885,893 22,432,834 658,318,727 
Washington.. 55,786,959 149,855,411 205,642,370 


Oregon ..... 21,014,513 55,248,208 76,262,721 


Totals ..112,687,365 227,536,453 340,223,818 
Lumber footages for previous-months were: 


Pees, WORD i cet ceidcsvigeeséd 410,066,314 
RPORORNGT, TOMO eo bn c's cabie chor civveeie'e 421,554,326 











California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 22.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Feb. 15: 


Redwood. White- 
Percentof wood 
production Feet 








Feet 





Production ..... 8,040,000 100 1,301,000 
Shipments ...... 6,499,000 80 2,154,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 7,546,000 94 2,184,000 
eee 32,502,000 ‘ 6,637,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California*....... 2,264,000 2,246,000 
Southern California*....... 2,212,000 2,528,000 
ET «by ant wee bate oe eo 41,000 57,000 
$2325 ducsageces «e 1,805,000 1,858,000 
DD 6. dsadueeenteeweeaa 177,000 857,000 
6,499,000 7,546,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFo_k, VA., Feb. 24.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and nine- 
teen mills for the week ended Feb. 15: 





Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average*. .17,400,000 “* oe ee 
Actual ....10,534,000 61 vie a 

Shipments ..10,586,000 61 105 RY 

Orderst . 8,477,000 49 81 80 

Unfilled 
orders . . 76,908,000 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 71,235 Mh ae preceding week's 
average was 79, 899 f 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 





Jan. Dec. Jan. 
Luamber— 1930 1929 1929 
Manufactured . 2,362,800 3,744,700 2,973,700 
Shipments .... 2,069,500 2,301,200 3, 163, 200 
SEE awed o.9:4'4 18,727,100 18, 601, 400 12; 305,200 
Purchases ..... 1,701,100 2,404,100 2,285,100 
Made into lumber 
and veneer .. 2,021,300 2,287,800 2,537,500 
Dn wan cupies 2,609,800 2, 790, 200 1, 556, 300 
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West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LuMBERMAN] 


SeaTTLE, WaSH., Feb. 26.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 214 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Feb. 22 gave 
these figures : 

Production.. .175,420,000 
Shipments ..150,220,000 14.3 under production 
Orders ...--- 153,450,000 12.5 under production 

A group of 298 mills whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 

Average weekly operating capacity .291,564,000 
Average weekly cut for eight weeks— 

RE Pet Be iC es Pag as 203,648,000 

TO aves cogs adlildnekaw ee. os tue 151,715,000 
Actual cut week ended Feb. 22....194,812,000 


A group of 212 mills, whose production for 


- the week ended Feb. 22 was 175,327,000 feet, re- 


ported distribution as follows : 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
ee none 62,275,000 64,747,000 209,166,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 55,741,000 50,935,000 248,554,000 
Export . 22,376,000 28,088,000 172,232,000 
Eee! .. ccs 9,655,000 Te te Se 
150,047,000 153,425,000 629,952,000 


A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week Average Average 


ended Feb. first eight first eight 
22,1930 weeks, 1930 weeks, 1929 


Production ..165,318,000 128,484,000 143,156,000 
Shipments ..145,680,000 127,045,000 140,735,000 
Orders . .147,581,000 129,011,000 157,847,000 





Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, Ore., Feb. 26—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Feb. 22:_ 
Total number of mills reporting, 77: 


Actual production for week....... 27,937,000 
ES SRE LE ee ere Ee 32,907,000 
ree TT ee 32,491,000 
Report for 60 mills: 
Peretti GREEN «6 <a cccccese wes 54,538,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 26,672,000 
Actual production for week....... 27,937,000 
Report for 70 mills: 
Average production.............. 28,384,000 
NOG QUO cies csievaé 46-00 Coes 133,068,000 
Stocks on hand Feb. 22........... 1,176,060,000 
Identical mills reporting, 60 
Production— 
Operating capacity............ 54,538,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 26,672,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Feb. 22, 1930 Feb. 23,1929 


Actual prod. for week. 27,937,000 29,749,000 
ee a, ee 32,725,000 39,457,000 
Orders received.........32,439,000 42,779,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 

Production— 
Average for 3 previous years.... 23,229,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Feb. 22, 1930 Feb. 23,1929 
Unfilled orders........ 117,130,000 132,002,000 
Gross stock on hand...928,736,000 822,133,000 





California Pine Statistics 


_ San Francisco, Cauir., Feb, 22.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-four mills: 


Percent 
Percent of same 
ofpro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 

Por week ended Feb. 15: 
Production. «. «as ses 8,196,000 silat ethos 
Shipments ........ 20,397,000 248.7 ate is 
3. eee PP 20,382,000 248.7 pa 
DOOR oa cas obNe ee oe 685,297,000 “N 114.0 

For Jan. 1 to Feb. 15: 

Production ........ 44,981,000 als 45.9 
Shipments ......... 123,285,000 274.1 74.2 
MPU 66 os uae murbe 124,804,000 277.4 76.5 


(‘qaa@aunaaanaanaeaaa 


Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
91.3 for the week ended Feb. 19, 1930, from 91.5 
for the week ended Feb. 12, 1930. 


Tennesseeans Open Convention 


Nore:—A full report of the annual 
convention of the Tennessee Lumber, 
Millwork & Supply Dealers’ Association 
will appear in the March 8 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





[Special telegram to AmERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Jounson City, Tenn., Feb. 27—Members of 
the Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association met in convention at the 
John Sevier Hotel here yesterday, and were wel- 
comed by Mayor W. B. Ellison. Reports were 
made by President W. J. Sanders, jr.; Treas- 
urer Fred Scheidegger, and Secretary J. A. 
Minnich, and a number of committees appointed 
for the meeting went immediately into execu- 
tive session. 

Prominent lumbermén and manufacturers 
from different sections of the country gave ad- 
dresses on vital subjects and timely topics dur- 
ing the day, and many questions. confronting 
such dealers were thoroughly discussed. The 
growth of the association and the benefits to 
the members were brought out in reports of 
officials. More than seventy-five lumbermen 
from almost as many cities of the State were 
in attendance at the convention. 

A banquet and dance followed in the evening. 

R. E. Montgomery, jr., of Memphis, was 
elected president for the ensuing year; Fred 


Scheidegger, Chattanooga, and J. A. Minnich, 
Chattanooga, were re-elected treasurer and sec- 
retary respectively.- Frank Hungerford, 
Memphis, and C. F. Bell, Murphreesboro, were 
named 3-year term directors, W. J. Sanders, 
Tullahoma, the outgoing president, automatically 
becoming a director. 

Nashville, Tenn., was chosen as the next con- 
vention city. 


Carolina Pine Costs 


Norro.k, Va., Feb. 24.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association reports that in December the 
total cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $21.45 for mills doing their own log- 
ging, the range for these being from $14.83 to 
$34.29; $34.56 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $21.78—the 
statement being based on 14 reports from 11 
members representing 16 mills. Average cost 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, ex- 
clusive of stumpage, was $8.93, made up of 
$6.83 for logging expense and $2.10 for log 
transportation; total cost of manufacturing for 
these mills was $6.49, made up of $4.23 for 
sawmill, 55 cents for dry kilns and $1.71 for 
yarding and shipping; total overhead averaged 
$4.80, made up of $1.31 for insurance and 
taxes, $1.14 for depreciation, and $2.35 for gen- 
eral overhead, and selling expense amounted to 
$1.23 cents. 


Lumber Week in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 22.—“For every loss 
that lumber suffers there are a dozen new or 
potential uses of wood which spring up to 
take its place,” declared Thomas C. Spaulding, 
dean of forestry, University of Montana, and 
member of the Supreme Nine, Concatenated Or- 
der of Hoo-Hoo, at a joint meeting of the 
Lions and Kiwanis clubs of this city, Thurs- 
day at the Davenport Hotel. “Who could have 
foreseen a few years ago,” he said, “that a man’s 
wife and daughters would have been content 
wan happy to wear garments fabricated from 
w - 


“Gentlemen, from far beyond the dawn of 
earliest history, wood has been man’s greatest 
friend, and new inventions are not going to 
change the love and habit of centuries. The 
lumber industry faces a wonderful challenge 
and no one here present has even glimpsed the 
possibilities of service for the future.” 


Dean Spaulding’s talk, which was enthusias- 
tically received by the more than 300 service 
club men present, was one of the features of 
Lumber Week, sponsored in Spokane, Feb. 10 to 
22, by the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club. The full 
co-operation of the timber products bureau of 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, the Em- 
ployees’ Wood Promotion committees of Spo- 
kane and the Northwest, and the executive com- 
mittee of. the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, which concluded its three days’ con- 
vention today, combined to make Lumber Week 
strikingly successful. 


Actual count shows that more than 10,000 
persons visited the exhibits. A miniature saw- 
mill in operation was one of the interesting 
features, which also included a large variety of 
products manufactured from Inland Empire 
wood. Another feature was a miniature house 
built to scale. 


Arthur A. Hood, Past Snark of the Universe 
of Hoo-Hoo and president of the Associated 
Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America, 
Chicago, addressed the Spokane Hioo-Hoo Club 
at its Friday noon meeting on the subject of 
“Control in the Lumber Industry.” He pre- 
sented figures showing the lowered per capita 
use of lumber or wood and the alarming falling 
off in the building of single homes. He laid a 


great deal of blame for this on the lack of 
available money for home financing, and de- 
clared that 100,000 homes were not built in 
this country last year for this one reason. He 


expressed the hope that this condition would 
be remedied and the lumber industry come into 
its own. He looks forward to a time of greater 
efficiency in the lumber industry, a period in 
which the efficient manufacturer will not toler- 
ate the inefficient retailer, and the efficient re- 
tailer will not tolerate the inefficient manufac- 
turer. 

Members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association were present as guests of the Hoo- 
Hoo Club. 

Announcement was made by Dean Spaulding 
of the appointment of D. C, Spoor as Counselor 
for the State of Washington. This announce- 
ment came as a complete surprise to Mr. Spoor 
and was enthusiastically received by the club 
and its guests. 

There has been much publicity for Lumber 
Week in the local press, numerous individual 
window displays, and three effective half-hour 
broadcasts. Results of such activities are hard 
to measure, but it is safe to say that Spokane 
and the Inland Empire are “lumber conscious” 
to a much greater degree because of them. 
They have also had the effect of drawing closer 
together the various interests in the lumber in- 
dustry. 

The keynote to the entire week has been 
that forests are crops, and should be figured as 
such, and that it is possible to continue the 
present cut of Inland Empire Pondosa and 
Idaho white pines on a sustained yield basis 
through the adoption of a practical policy of 
selective cutting and reforestation. 





Oldest Dowel Manufacturer 


Berner, Me., Feb. 25.—H. F. Thurston, of 
this city, claims the distinction of being the 
oldest dowel manufacturer still actively en- 
gaged in business in the State of Maine, and 
among the oldest veterans of the industry in the 
country. He began the dowel business in 1886. 
The dowel plant operated by H. F. Thurston 
& Son is located in the heart of the hardwood 
district of Maine and its product is manufac- 
tured from native birch, beech, maple, oak, ash 
and elm, after the !umber is cut into dimension 
and carefully kiln dried, Among the many im- 
provements in equipment made in the Thurston 
plant is the installation of a new type of dowel 
planer invented by Mr. Thurston himself. This 
planer is a great improvement over the old type. 
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Wisconsin Retailers Make Plans to Help Dai 


With Over 2,200 in Attendance, Decide that Lumber Markets *Mus! 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 24.—Combining the 
straight, clear thinking of the “hard-headed 
business man” who wants his customers to 
prosper so he can prosper, with a far-reaching 
brand of State loyalty and neighborliness— 
the “patronize home industry” brand—the mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation at their fortieth annual convention 
here last week determined to aid and advance 
in every possible manner the interests of «this 
State’s largest industry—dairying. 

The Badger lumbermen reason about like 
this: If the dairy industry prospers, dairy farm- 
ers will buy more lumber and other building 
material, which will help us to prosper. Also, 
they will be a better market for products of 
city factories, which in turn will want more 
lumber. Also, it will mean more employment 
for city dwellers, who will have more buying 
power and will be able to use more lumber in 
new homes, and in modernization of old homes. 
So. what helps the dairy farmer helps every- 
body in Wisconsin, us especially. In helping 
the dairyman we are helping ourselves. 

The retailers are counting on the results of 
this program, in combination with an aggres- 
sive go-out-and-get-it campaign of merchan- 
dising and improved methods of office and yard 
procedure, to give fresh impetus to the sale 
of lumber. They count on a wider and more 
inclusive kind of co-operation from and with 
the manufacturer and wholesaler, in order that 
the proper percentage of the business shall be 
transacted through the retail yards. They are 
banking on the ability of American business 
to shake off and laugh at the recent depression. 
They remember the experiences of 1929 as a 
lesson, but face 1930 with sane optimism. They 
expect to satisfy Dr. Paul Ivey, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., who told them he likes to “see a 
good fight.” 

To care for the execution of this extensive 
program they will have almost the same off- 
ciary as gave such good service during the 
past year, guided by the energetic wisdom of 
Don S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, as secre- 
tary. Of the following officers, whose selec- 
tion was unanimous, all but the last named 
were re-elected: 

President—Ben F. Springer, of 
Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—Dan O. Head, of the Kenosha 
Lumber Co., Kenosha. 

Directors—W. G. Miller, of the Miller-Olcott 
Lumber Co., Cumberland (four years); J. L. 


Burt, of the Heinemann-Johnson Lumber Co., 
Wausau. 


the John 


The annual election of the women’s auxiliary 
resulted as follows: 

President—Mrs, C. W. Allen, of Berlin, Wis. 

Vice President—Mrs. W. D. Church, of Wal- 
worth. 

Secretary -treasurer— Mrs. Don S. 
gomery, of Milwaukee. 


Record Breaking Attendance 


In the report of the Tuesday sessions, which 
appeared in the February 22 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it was stated that the 
attendance was over 1,500. As the convention 
progressed this number increased hourly, and 
the total registration, including 104 exhibitors 
and guests, attained the impressive sum of 
2,219. This is believed to be the largest at- 
tendance ever recorded for any State associ- 
ation of lumbermen. Nor was it a listless 2,219 
who congregated at the Milwaukee Auditorium 
for the sessions and to inspect the exhibits, or 
who enjoyed many happy and carefree hours 
at the Schroeder Hotel. 

An outstanding feature (and marvel) of the 
convention was the way the interest, enthusi- 


Mont- 





asm and attendance were maintained from the 
first session to the last. Important parts of the 
program, that no member would willingly miss, 
opened the convention and closed it. Each was 
unique, and well calculated to arouse the curi- 
osity. ° 

The social part of the program was not neg- 
lected, for the Wisconsin association’s reputa- 
tion for good fellowship as well as good busi- 
ness was well maintained. ‘Besides the “birth- 
day” party Tuesday night, previously reported, 
there was a luncheon, complimentary to the 
exhibitors, Wednesday noon, at the same time 
dealers were being feted by the Celotex Co., in 
another dining room, both at the Auditorium. 
And there was the association dinner dance 
Wednesday night in the ball room of the 
Schroeder Hotel. It was a brilliant affair, 
with much good na- 
tured bantering across 
the tables. Music dur- 
ing the dinner was fur- 
nished by the Chicago 
Concert Co., a mixed 
quartette, and during 
the dancing which fol- 
lowed, by Johnnie 
Krofta and his orches- 
tra. The dancing 





F. D. ABELL, 
Waukesha, Wis.; 


Re-elected President 
of Insurance Co. 


lasted until a late hour, 
with many taking part. 
At the beginning of 
the business sessions 
on Wednesddy and 
: Thursday music of an 
OTTO E. LAY, unusual variety was 
Kewaskum, Wis.; provided by the Badger 
Chairman Resolutions State Quartette, four 
and Sa men who quickly cap- 
tured and easily held 

the attention of the assembled lumbermen. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


As has been the case at other State associa- 
tion conventions where he has appeared, the 
address by Dr. Paul W. Ivey, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., “Modern Methods of Selling Lumber,” 
made a deep impression. This was apparent 
from subsequent conversations among the little 
groups of lumbermen which always gather after 
such meetings. The address, which was sub- 
stantially the same as he has delivered else- 
where with such success, will be published in 
booklet form by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, under whose auspices he has 
been appearing. 

Dr. Ivey’s efforts were mainly directed toward 
making lumbermen hesitate before admitting the 
truth of such assertions as “There is an over- 
production of lumber.” He urged each man to 
think for himself on the subject, to ask himself 
“Ts it overproduction or underconsumption?” A 
lumberman, he indicated, when confronted by 
unfavorable statements should not docilely and 
unquestioningly accept them at their face value, 





but should conduct a private investigation, 
should say, “Hold on a minute! Let’s see about 
this.” He pleaded with his hearers not to ac- 
cept an ignominious defeat in such manner, at 
the hands of competing industries. “I have 
nothing against the automobile industry or the 
radio industry—they’re some of my best clients 
—I just want to see a good fight.” 
A Woman Speaks for Women 

Women, who are more directly concerned 
with the arrangement of the home than is any- 
one else, and who usually have the deciding 
vote in matters pertaining to it, are woefully 
ignorant of building and architectural principles 


and methods, and of the means of attaining the © 


convenient house arrangement so essential to 
houesewifely happiness and comfort. This the 
lumbermen were told by Mrs. Vera B. Ellwood, 
of Milwaukee, director of the home service de- 
partment of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Co., who also added that while women 
are ignorant of such matters, they realize their 
ignorance and usually would appreciate having 
reliable advice and suggestions offered in the 
right spirit. 

But right there, Mrs. Ellwood explained, is 
where the greatest difficulty is encountered. 
Women who don’t know, and know that they 
don’t know, would like to discuss the house 
building or alteration problem with a builder 
(who really should know) but hesitate to do 
so, for they fear that a man would not under- 
stand, and would think their questions and ob- 
jections silly. Rather than run the risk of 
having some men make them feel foolish, women 
will try to work out their own salvation as best 
they can, or perhaps will seek the doubtful ad- 
vice of some neighbor. Because of this situa- 
tion, they welcome the opportunity to discuss 
their problems with some woman who is familiar 
with the subject, and many seek the counsel of 
Mrs. Ellwood. Her broad experience with 
house problems as they are encountered every 
day made it possible for her to illustrate her 
talk to the lumbermen with many actual inci- 
dents rather than hypothetical cases. 


When She Goes Shopping for a Home 

Her subject was “When the Boss Goes Shop- 
ping for a Home” with the woman (of course) 
in the role of “boss.” At such a time, Mrs. 
Ellwood said, there is one thing uppermost in 
the mind of the fair buyer: “It’s the looks of 
the house—it is beauty.” Then the speaker told 
of some of the major principles of attaining 
architectural beauty—things to seek and other 
things to avoid. One of the most important 
points to consider, she explained, is harmony. 
It is necessary that the various component parts 
of the house be of the same general architectural 
design. She likened a house with such mix- 
tures as Dutch and English Colonial architec- 
ture, to a man’s coat with a peak lapel on one 
side and a roll lapel on the other. The furni- 
ture, too, must be appropriate. 

Another feature she stressed, with the hope 
that the lumbermen will give it special attention 
every time a new house is considered, was pro- 
portion. The building should not be too high 
for its length, or too long for its width. The 
roof should not be too large for the rest of the 
house. Inside, window and door openings must 
not occupy too much of the wall space, for not 
only would the appearance be unfavorable, but 
also there would not be proper room for the 
furniture. A fireplace, if any, should not be 
too large. 

Interiors Must Give Lasting Pleasure 

Wood paneling may be either a thing of 
beauty or an eyesore, depending on the way it 
is planned, Mrs. Ellwood said. The size of the 
panels should be of pleasing proportions. She 
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cited instances where panels have been torn out 
because the proportions were not good, and 
urged the lumbermen to be careful of the way 
they plan the sizes of panels. The wall should 
be a background for the furniture and occupants 
of the room, and as such should be in harmony, 
As one example of what to avoid, she men- 
tioned a home where dark oak paneling on the 
walls clashed with the lighter maple flooring, 
and another where the paneling was “too 
monotonous, like a picket fence.” She declared 
that if such treatments as paneling are to attain 
the greatest heights of popularity, lumbermen 
must see to it that installations are such as will 
be a source of lasting pleasure to the purchasers. 

Concerning the house arrangement, Mrs, Ell- 
wood told of the need for a direct passageway 
of some sort from the kitchen direct to the front 
door. Also, fixtures and equipment should be 
so placed, and doors should be so hung, that 
there will be no interference with the woman’s 
activities, especially in the kitchen. The sink 
should not be too far from the kitchen cabinet. 
There should be little waste space, for this 
should be utilized by cabinets of some kind. 
These should not be “just cabinets,” but should 
be large enough to be usable. She especially 
condemned shallow closets, where only one or 
two coats may be hung, and told of the incon- 
venience of one room visited, which was “too 
little for a sun room and too big for a vesti- 
bule.” Each room should be just the right size 
for some purpose, she indicated. Stairways 
should not be too steep. 


Probes Service Facilities of Yards 


Mrs. Ellwood told of the great interest women 
take in the service she offers, and recounted 
some of her experiences diagnosing the troubles 
of worried wives. “They know it isn’t right, 
but they don’t know just what is the matter 
with their house. They need advice, help, sug- 
gestions.” She told of visiting numerous Mil- 
waukee lumber yards, to find out what the lum- 
bermen are doing about aiding in house plan- 
ning. To each she presented herself as a woman 
seeking assistance in planning a home. There 
were some, she said, who had no provision at 
all for giving such service, but one lumberman 
gave her a questionnaire which she was to fill 
out, and which would give him something to 
work on, in deciding on the right kind of home. 
Another had his own suggestions to offer, and 
listened so patiently and understandingly that 
the woman had no fear of appearing to ask 
“foolish questions.” That, Mrs, Ellwood said, 
is the kind of lumberman with whom women 
like to deal. 


Wisconsin Lumber for Wisconsin 


The next speaker was O. T. Swan, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., secretary-manager of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who confessed to living in a house which 
had “almost all the features to which Mrs. 
Ellwood objects,” and he made the pointed, ob- 
servation: “Automobiles go out of style after 
a year or two. Clothes go out of style from 
one season to another. Why isn’t it possible 
that houses, too, go out of style? Why don’t 
we give more consideration to that possibility ?” 

Continuing, he showed one of the distinctive 
envelopes such as is used for a car-catd of any 
kind, and told of some of the reasons why these 
cards are of value to the various branches of 
the industry, especially the retailer. He ex- 
plained that in the case of the northern manu- 
facturers the car card is a statement of associa- 
tion responsibility for the shipment. 

Vigorous applause greeted his statement that 
the northern hemlock manufacturers, who are 
grade-marking and advertising standardized 
grades of this lumber, have adopted a policy of 
100 percent dealer distribution. He urged them 





to push the use of Wisconsin hemlock as much 
as possible, for by thus using the State’s own 
lumber products and keeping the money close 
to home, much would be done for Wisconsin’s 
progress in a financial way. 


Publicity for the Lumber Industry 


“If we can just get a home in the classifica- 
tion of luxuries, then we’ll have ’em.” 

Thus C, E. Stedman, of Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the Celotex Co. and vice chairman of 
the executive committee of the Home Modern- 
izing Bureau, explained the goal of the bureau, 
which organization he termed the “mouthpiece 
of the building industry.” This is the first time, 
he said, that the building industry has had a 
centralized “mouthpiece” bent on advancing the 
interests of the entire industry rather than of 
groups. Its efforts heretofore have been con- 
fined to the promotion of modernization, but 
many believe that, because the home surplus is 
averaging 414 to 5 percent instead of the normal 
8 percent, there should be similar stress placed 
upon new construction, so now there is under 
consideration a plan to change the name of the 
organization to the National Building Industries 
Bureau and broaden its field of activities. Its 


vance the interests of home building—most of 
them are willing to do what they can. Mr. 
Stedman said that the plan which has proved 
most effective is to run a home section of the 
paper, with attractive pictures and an editorial 
on the subject, and the advertisements of the 
interested parties. This has been done in sev- 
eral cities, and the home section has been moved, 
the speaker said, “from the financial and want- 
ad section up to the main news section where it 
belongs.” 

Especially good success was encountered witl 
the newspapers in Cleveland, Ohio, where home 
building had been “in a bad way because of bad 
workmanship and poor materials.” But the 
building industry got together, ran a full-page 
advertisement in a daily paper, announced a 
home-plan service, and called together the 
bankers and others interested in promoting bet- 
ter building, to get their support. Response 
was immediate, and other newspapers are co- 
operating in the program. Feature stories about 
homes are appearing, and lumbermen and others 
are finding that there is plenty of interest in 
homes. 


But people, Mr, Stedman said, are nowadays 














Initiating the first 
“Dumb-Bell.” President 
B. F. Springer, of Mil- 
waukee, doing his daily 
dozen in the presence of 
Treasurer Dan O. Head, 
of Kenosha, Secretary 
Don S. Montgomery, of 
Milwaukee, and Miss 
Holzhaeuser, Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s secretary. 











principal function will be to promote building 

by means of well directed publicity. 
“Publicity,” Mr. Stedman said, “is the most 

powerful instrument in the world to put an in- 


dustry over.” He discussed the subject from 
the viewpoint of first the group and then the 
individual dealer, and gave many powerful argu- 
ments why it is desirable and necessary to use 
to the best advantage the facilities offered by 
the press. “Merchandise or Die” was his sub- 
ject, and-he showed why lumber and allied in- 
terests are dependent upon the printed page to 
display with the greatest possible effectiveness 
the products they sell. The customer can go 
to an automobile sales room and speedily get a 
definite idea of what he will get when he buys 
a car. He can go to a clothing store and get 
a definite idea of what his clothes will be like 
before he invests his money. A radio store has 
on display its line of radios, and is in a position 
easily to demonstrate just what is possible with 
one. But it is difficult for a customer to go 
to a lumber yard, and look at a pile of lumber, 
and get an idea of what his home will look like. 


Homes Well Displayed in Newspaper 


“The newspaper advertisement and feature 
section is lumber’s display room,” Mr. Stedman 
declared, and added that it is the function of 
the bureau to organize the press in such a way 
that this service can be rendered. Newspaper 
editors should be shown what is needed to ad- 


willing to live in fewer rooms, for doing so 
“gives them more money to spend on other 
things that have been presented in a more in- 
teresting manner than has this thing called 
shelter.” And it is up to the individual lum- 
berman to present his product in a more attrac- 
tive manner, by means of intelligent use of 
advertising. The speaker urged his hearers to 
advertise the completed article, and not the 
component parts, as art shops sell the completed 
“pre-designed” lamp shades instead of parch- 
ment and other materials, or as furniture stores 
sell furniture and not sticks of wood. 

“Don’t advertise that you’re in the lumber 
business,’ he urged, “or that you sell building 
materials. Create ideas for your customers— 
don’t take a chance on their not getting any 
ideas. Give them a definite, understandable, 
concrete idea. Don’t talk prices. Show pic- 
tures of homes that have recently been built in 
your. community. Show your customers how 
they can better themselves, and they’ll be in- 
terested,” 


Urge Contractors to Seek Business 


It is always a good plan when planning an 
advertising campaign of any kind, Mr. Stedman 
said, to discuss it freely with the newspaper 
editor and get his ideas. He will also be in a 
mood to give better co-operation. Another 
worth-while line of attack is to call in the con- 
tractors and get them started on a sales pro- 
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motion campaign. “Ask them, ‘Has anyone ever 
asked you to buy anything? The grocer, the 
butcher, the clothier, the automobile salesman ?’ 
The answer of course will be ‘Yes,’ and then 
you can show them the value of trying the same 
idea. Tell them to go out and call on people. 
Out of the first five perhaps there will be no 
response. It is up to you dealers to keep those 
men pepped up. Of the next five one, perhaps, 
will say he is a future customer, and should be 
put on your books where he can be approached 
at the time he set. Out of the next five I'll 
guarantee the contractor will secure at least one 
job. And as soon as he finds out how it works, 
he’s ‘off to the races.” 


Finance Plan Helps to Close Deals 


Usually for the repairing and modernization 
jobs, some plan of financing the customer should 
be available. The average customer will not 
want to talk modernization, even, if he doesn’t 
know he can get the work done on the time- 
payment plan. He usually thinks it will cost 
more than it really will. Oftentimes, after the 
matter has been discussed and plans made, he 
finds that he will not need to use the time pay- 
ments—that he can pay cash. But the finance 
plan is needed as a good sales talk. 


THURSDAY’S SESSIONS 


The association session Thursday morning 
was preceded by the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Wisconsin. F. D. Abell, who was elected 
president by the board of directors to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of W. O. Hoffman 
last spring, was re-elected for a full term of 
one year, and the two directors whose terms 
expired this year—H. D. Snider, of Kilbourn, 
and C. W. Allen, of Berlin, Wis.—were also 
re-elected. 

In his annual report, Don S. Montgomery, 
who is secretary-treasurer of this organization, 
informed the members that in 1929 the company 
enjoyed the largest business volume in its his- 
tory, with an increase of about 20 percent in 
premiums. Although the company~was hit by 
the October stock crash, the effect of this will 
not be disastrous, for the funds have been in- 
vested in nothing but the best of ‘securities, 
which are bound to stage a come-back because 
of their actual value. He was able to paint a 
bright future for the company, in spite of some 
opposition on the part of the stock insurance 
companies, which object to any more competi- 
tion. Mr. Montgomery explained the “why is 
a mutual” question in one sentence: “The pur- 
pose of mutual insurance is to bring about a 
savings to mutual policy holders.” Then he re- 
minded them that the better and more universal 
the support, the greater the savings will be. 

The meeting was presided over by Mr. Abell, 
who read a touching tribute to his late predeces- 
sor, and led the members in a moment’s silent, 
standing memorial. 


The Value of an Appraisal 


The retail association then went into session 
once more. The president and secretary became 
so enthusiastic in their advertising of the Dumb- 
Bell meeting to occur later, that they broke the 
big wooden exerciser which had been prepared 
for the occasion. With that accident as a calm- 
ing influence, Mr. Springer returned to the busi- 
ness in hand and introduced Harry B. Hall, of 
Milwaukee, manager of the contract department 
of the American Appraisal Co. Mr. Hall told 
how an appraisal benefits the retailer of lumber, 
from the standpoint of both insurance and oper- 
ating. It was an eloquent plea to each lumber- 
man to “know what you're worth.” While 
everyone is somewhat of an appraiser, it often 
requires a skilled and impartial third person to 
determine the true value of a property or a 
business. 


Wear and Tear Must Be Paid For 


“Nothing is permanent,” Mr. Hall said. “You 
lumbermen are constantly in a process of selling 
your yards, and your office, and your trucks, 
and other equipment, along with every truckload 
of lumber that leaves your place of business. 
That is, some of you sell them. The others 
give them away. For besides the lumber that 


you can see that you sell, your customer is also 
getting the benefit of service, the operating of 
the trucks, depreciation in value that someone 
must pay for, and other such items.” 

He urged his hearers to think of this part 
of their operating costs. A lumberman should 
know exactly what his business is worth, should 
realize that his buildings and other equipment 
do depreciate in value, and should add a definite, 
equable percentage of this to the cost of the lum- 
ber he sells. 


Insurance Should Cover True Value 


Then he took up the subject of insurance and 
told his audience things about this much cussed 
and discussed subject that they never thought 
about. First he reminded them that insurance 
does not protect from fire—it only indemnifies 
in case of fire. And it indemnifies on a basis 
of the provable value. A business should be 
insured in an amount as near as possible to its 
true value, for if it is insured for too much, the 
premiums are excessive, and if there is too little 
insurance, there is that matter of the co-insur- 
ance clause. This clause, which Mr. Hall said 
is quite necessary to good insurance operation, 
provides that the insurance company will in- 
demnify the loss in full only if the property is 
insured for not less than 90 percent of its sound 
value. In agreeing upon what this sound value 
is, Mr. Hall said, no insurance adjuster as a 
rule will accept the valuation of any appraisal 
company, except as the values can be proved. 

“Any time an insurance adjuster accepts with- 
out question anybody’s valuation, you may know 
the adjuster is all tired out or that the valuation 
is too low,” was his conclusion. 


What Will the Farmer Do? 


“Wisconsin agriculture in 1930 is in the hands 
of the consumer. It must make the consumer 
take more of its products than he wants, at the 
price at which they’re offered.” Thus did Prof. 
K. L. Hatch, of the college of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, outline the goal 
toward which the farmers must strive. Farm 
difficulties, especially the surplus of dairy prod- 
ucts that occurs now and then, are occasioned, 
he said, “not because we have produced too 








Farmer Seeks Higher Standard of Living 

_ The college man predicted, however, a con. 
siderable improvement in farm conditions, and 
based his augury on five points: Road construc. 
tion will continue at a steady or perhaps jn. 
creased rate; building will spread into the open 
country, for the farmer has learned he myst 
keep his equipment up to date; electric light 
and power lines are constantly spreading to new 
territory, and applications for service are more 
numerous than the utility companies can meet, 
which is one sure indication of a progressive 
attitude on the part of farmers; farm machinery 
which is being improved all the time, is enabling 
the farmer to accomplish more with his time; 
and country life is. becoming more attractive, 
as a result of the above mentioned influences, 
the radio, the automobile, and other changed 
conditions. 

The farmer’s reactions to all these changes, 
Prof. Hatch said, would be to use his newly- 
found freedom, ushered in by the advent of ma- 
chinery, to shorten his hours from the tradi- 
tional 4 a. m. to after dark, and to improve his 
living conditions, rather than to .increase pro- 
duction to the highest point possible. 

“No self respecting farmer will be content 
in the future to maroon himself in the country 
on a lower plane: of living than his city neigh- 
bor,” the professor declared, and added that the 
social barriers between the rural and urban 
dwellers are being destroyed by the increase of 
automobile travel. The farmer gets to know the 
city and will feel more kindly toward it, “and 
the city man will anchor his future by acquir- 
ing a little patch of ground somewhere.” 

“The world owes no man a living, but a 
chance to earn a living. Agriculture must look 
to itself for its profits.” 


Deaths During the Year 


Because the chairman, Roy W. Richards, had 
been called away from the convention, the report 
of the necrology committee was read by Secre- 
tary Montgomery. He read the names of the 
following men, whose deaths occurred during 
the year just passed: 


Andrew W. Christiansen, of Necedah; 





Nature’s rainbow in wood from all over the world, shown at the right was not more interesting to 
see than the American woods shown in the larger panels, in this display of the American Ply- 
wood Corporation, 


much, but because we consume too little.” 
Relief of the situation then came under the 
light of his questioning. “The farm and the 
factory must work together,” he said, and men- 
tioned the use of dairy products in the factory, 
and of factory products on the farm, as a way 
in which they may co-operate. “A laboring man 
out of a job is a poor cash customer. No matter 
how much we ‘whistle to keep up our courage 
as we pass the graveyard,’ we must realize that 
there has been a serious case of unemployment.” 


Joseph Johanson, of Oshkosh; C. H. Hudell, of 
Green Bay; Alfred H. Schroeder, of Milwau- 
kee; John M. Rodger, of Fox Lake; W. 0. 
Hoffman, of Fort Atkinson; F. A. Fuller, of 
Oshkosh; E. C. Bruehl, of Menasha; Emil H. 
Steiger, of Shawano; Maurice S. Deppe, of 
Baraboo; E. A. Gooding, of Wausau; B. L. 
Grant, of Kenosha; Fred W. Sanderson, of 
Madison. 


The members stood for a moment, in silent 
memoriam, until the fall of the gavel brought 
the session to a close. 
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DUMB-BELLS AND DAIRIES 


Last on the program came that which every- 
body had been anticipating with curiosity— 
the original meeting of the Royal Order of 
Dumb-Bells, and about five hundred of the 
smartest and most progressive lumbermen in 
Wisconsin gathered around the luncheon tables 
to take part in the widely advertised “Confes- 
sion of Ignorance” meeting which was to follow. 
Already they had made application for charter 
membership in the organization, by signing their 
names to blanks which were to be “approved by 
The Dumbest Dumb-Bell,” and which they had 





This play house, ex- 
hibited by the Von 
Platen-Fox Lumber Co., 
of Irom Mountain, 
Mich., attracted wide 
attention, with the 
flowers at the doorway 
and windows, the car- 
pet of green “grass,” 
and the well-furnished, 
lighted interior beck- 
oning one to open the 
glass-fitted door and 
enter 








been dared to sign. 
read like this: 
Whereas, changing business conditions, merg- 
ers, inter-locking distribution of manufactured 
products and revised terms of purchases have 
brought about an unbelievable change in the 
retail lumber and building material business, and 
Confessing Ignorance of knowing all there is 
to know about the retail lumber and building 
material business, humble application is here- 
with made for charter membership in the Royal 
Order of Dumb-Bells, promising, if possible, to 
attend the fortieth annual convention, and if 
there to attend the Confession of Ignorance ses- 
sion Thursday afternoon for Dumb-Bells only. 


Membership in this unusual clan, advance 
notices stated, was to be confined to: 

Those engaged in the selling of lumber and 
building materials, who are willing to admit 
that they do not know all there is to know about 
the retail lumber and building material business. 
Retail dealers, wholesalers and manufacturers, 
and salesmen of any and every commodity han- 
died in a retail lumber and building material 
yard are eligible to membership. 


Secretary Montgomery introduced President 
Springer as the first member of the order, and 
therefore the presiding officer. Mr. Springer 
announced that the session would be held in con- 
junction with the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, and would allow an opportunity for free 
discussion of the various resolutions and the 
numerous other subjects which had been or were 
to be brought up. 


The application, in part, 


Wisconsin’s Largest Industry 


The first talk of the afternoon was given by 
Harry E. Beckwith, of the H. E. Beckwith 
Lumber Co., Chetek, who told of a practical way 
for the lumbermen to advance the dairy in- 
dustry. He said 

I picked up this morning a pamphlet put 
out by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and I notice 
it says it wants ideas. Yesterday Mr. Sted- 
man told you the American people were crav- 
ing for ideas. All I am going to try to do 
is present an idea. 

We take great pride in boasting of the 
fact that Wisconsin is the leading dairy State 
of the Union. We also take great pride in 
boasting that the dairy industry is the great- 
est industry within the State. Now, if that 
be true, and I believe it is, isn’t it up to us 
as lumbermen to help that industry wherever 
we can? Today you are confronted or the 


dairy industry is confronted, with an under- 
consumption—not an over-production but an 
under-consumption. You say, “What are we 
going to do about it?” 

There is a lot we as lumbermen can do 
about it. We are the greatest, I believe, or- 
ganization within the State, and I believe it 
is up to us as lumbermen to lead this move- 
ment. You say “What movement? What 
can we do?” I think we have it within our 
power to do a lot. 

First, let us begin within our lumber indus- 
try. Let us say to the manufacturers of lum- 
ber in Wisconsin and upper Michigan—first 
I want to say, let us be loyal to those manu- 





facturers and use their product so far as 


it is consistent. We realize we have many 
other manufacturers whose product we also 
have to use, but let us use their products as 
far as we can. Then, in turn, let us say to 
the manufacturers of lumber, “Use dairy 
products within your camps; make it possible 
to use milk in your saw mills, planing mills 
or in your woodwork industry at quarter 
time; make it possible for the men within 
that particular factory to either purchase the 
milk instead of drinking so much ice water, 
or, if we feel like purchasing the milk as 
manufacturers and giving it to the employees, 
let’s do that.” 

Then let’s go further. 

We are the largest, I believe, receivers of 
heavy commodity freight. If that be true, 
can’t we go to the railroad companies and 
say “Use dairy products in your camps or in 
your boarding cars.” Then let’s go home, 
each and every one of you who is a member 
of a Kiwanis Club or a Rotary Club or a 
commercial club, and present this idea to 
them, that each and every one of them go to 
the manufacturers in their town—foundries, 
automobile factories or whatever it may be, 
and say to those fellows, “We want you to 
make it possible for your employees to have 
a glass of milk or a bottle of milk at quarter 
time. It is healthful, better to drink milk 
than ice water.” By so doing you are help- 
ing the greatest industry within our State, 
and when yow do that you are helping your- 
selves. 

Let us go still further. Let’s get the press 
with us. They are as much interested in this 
State as we are. Why isn’t it consistent for 
them to give us front page advertising on 
this movement? Let’s have them give us 
front page advertising. We don’t want some- 
thing in the back part of the paper, but on 
the front page. In other words, as Mr. Sted- 
man said yesterday, we would put lumber 
upon a pedestal. Let’s put dairy products 
on a pedestal and keep them there. It is 
an easy movement. All of these things are 
within our power if we will only be leaders 
in the movement. - If we will only radiate 
this thought, it won’t be long before it will 
reach other States, and you will see a tre- 


mendous increase in the consumption of dairy |. 


products by reason of the movement. Just 
let every one of us, when we go into a soda 
fountain with the thought of having a drink, 
ask for a glass of milk. It is better for us. 
That will help us. Let us keep that thought 


in mind when we go home, and carry the 


thought out. Let us be the prime leaders 
in this movement and help the farmers. 


‘This program of co-operation was received 
with enthusiasm by the lumbermen, who adopted 
the following resolution in support of it: 


WHEREAS, The Wisconsin farmer is receiving 
a decreased revenue from dairy products; and 


WHEREAS, An increased consumption of dairy 
products would tend toward a more stabilized 
market and a greater revenue for the Wisconsin 
farmer; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association go on record as favoring the 
increased use of Wisconsin dairy products; and 


Further, That we urge upon the manufacturers 
in the great State of Wisconsin to encourage 
their employees to purchase and use Wisconsin 
dairy products in their homes and in their work 
shops; and 


Further, That we want to particularly impress 
upon our own related industries, the lumber 
manufacturers of the State of Wisconsin, to 
carry on a similar program in their lumber 
camps and in*their saw mills and factories, pro- 
moting among their employees a greater market 
for Wisconsin dairy products. 


A Place for Fireworks 


Then Mr. Springer started the discussion 
part of the meeting. “We want fireworks!” he 
declared, but added that each man would be 
allowed only two minutes in which to present 
his particular brand of excitement. He an- 
nounced that the lumbermen or others present 
could say what they would without fear or 
favor, because this was to be a closed meeting, 
and would not be published. Several took him 
at his word, and for many exciting, hilarious, 
tense moments there was “fur flying.” Most of 
what was said will of course he kept in confi- 
dence by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but there - 
are some parts of the discussion so general in 
nature that it was agreed no harm, and perhaps 
much good, would be done by their publication. 

In demonstrating how faulty credit and col- 
lection methods can destroy the profit which 
good sales methods have earned, Mr. Pruitt, 
of the Fuller-Goodman Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
gave this illustration. 


I often wonder what it costs to carry ac- 
counts. I have the figures in mind this after- 
noon of two lumber yards operating in Wis- 
consin in the same town, and these are 1929 
figures, if you please. These two yards oper- 
ated in the same town, both getting the same 
prices on their materials. One yard sold $107,- 
C00 worth of merchandise, and the other sold 
$78,000 worth of merchandise, and yet the 
yard selling $78,000 worth of material made 
more net profit by $700. These are actual 
figures I am giving you. But what was the 
reason for that? As to operating expenses, 
one yard had somewhat the heavier invest- 
ment. The yard having the largest sale had 
the larger investment by $30,000. Six per cent 
of that $30,000 means $1,800, but this yard 
had a gross profit of over $5,000 more than 
the other fellow, so he still had something 
left over the $1,800. 

The point I want to bring out is this: The 
small yard carried $5,200 on its books 
throughout the year; that is the average 
monthly outstanding. The other yard had $16,- 
500 on its books throughout the year. Those 
figures are taken from its monthly state- 
ments and averaged up. It seems to me the 
difference is right there. The yard that had 
$5,200 on the books I would say was remark- 
able. It had less than one month’s business 
on its books, while the other yard had about 
two months’ business on its books. Some one 
has said for a business to be in a healthy 
condition we should have not to exceed sev- 
enty days of our normal business on our 
books. One yard is $700 healthier than the 
other. That point proves to us it costs us 
money to carry our accounts. 

I will just say one more word: I would like 
to see the subject of credit extensions on the 
program at every district club meeting 
throughout the year 1930. 


One of the resolutions, which drew lively 
comment from both manufacturers and re- 
tailers, was the expression of an effort to 
effect 100 percent dealer distribution of 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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LINCOLN, NEB., 
Feb. 24. — With a 
registration of a 
thousand people, the 
Nebraska Lumber 
Merchants’ Associa- 
tion concluded here 
last Friday morning 
its fortieth annual 
convention, A brief 
report of the Wednes- 
day session, save for 
BYERS, an account of the 
address of Cliff G. 
Scruggs, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., appeared 
on page 60 in last week’s issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN., 

Mr. Scruggs, who is a past president of 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
took the general subject, “Merchandising 
from a Retailer’s Standpoint.” He stated 
that seven years ago his yard decided its 
sales were too small and began making ana- 
lyses and changes in methods. it tore out 
the front and arranged three display win- 
dows. It added a paint line. It simulta- 
neously attacked the yard policies. Mr. 
Scruggs stated that he made a special scru- 
tiny of buying, selling and accounting, in 
the belief that these things compassed the 
important activities of a lumber business. 
He gave attention to co-ordinating the three 
activities. 

In buying, Mr. Scruggs goes on the policy 
of not buying from too many concerns. 
This enables him to keep his stock compact 
and uniform. It gives him the full consid- 
eration of the concerns from whom he buys. 
And the supposed loss in price-dickering 
power proved not to be a loss. He stated 
that price quibbling is an unproductive exer- 
cise when carried beyond the point of mak- 
ing sure the quotations represent the market, 
and he added that he did not believe he had 
made $100 in all his life trying to beat down 
wholesale prices. 

He makes it a practice to purchase quality 
goods. For three years he has bought noth- 
ing but kiln-dried lumber. People want good 
lumber and are ready to pay the price when 
they. are sure the quality is there. This prac- 
tice, he thinks, has definitely raised the 
quality of building in his city. Buying af- 
fects selling, and selling is simplified by good 
merchandise. The competition to be feared 
is not the antagonistic effort of a neighbor- 
ing dealer, aimed at driving you out of busi- 
ness. The dangerous competition is that of 
the dealer who ignores you and centers his 
effort upon improving his own stock and 
service and pleasing his customers. 

Selling consists largely in knowing goods 
and talking convincingly about them. Mr. 
Scruggs’ yard does a large paint business. 
The paint manager knows his stock by try- 
ing it out under all sorts of conditions and 
knowing what it will and will not do. He 
can advise customers exactly in their prob- 
lems. The yard buys most of its paint now 
in car lots. The basis of successful selling 
in all departments is trained and trusted 
men. When field fence was taken on and 
mail-order competition on price was hard 
to meet, the fence man was sent to the fac- 
tory to learn real fencing values. The yard 
is taking its sales to the customers; for other 
lines are working hard to get the customer’s 
dollar, and he may never reach your yard if 
you wait for him to come. 

Advertising supports selling efforts. It cre- 
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Retiring President 


How to Build-Up Business 


Nebraskans Given Views of Retailers and Manu- 
facturers in Excellent Talks at Fortieth Conwention 


ates a favorable advance impression of the 
yard service and goods. This company took 
a week to list the things it had to advertise, 
and every person having anything to do with 
sales was asked to contribute ideas. One of 
the suggestions was a series of roof panels, 
put in place as they should be by a skilled 
carpenter. It is not often advisable to adver- 
tise prices except of completed articles. 
Other factors have more appeal than price. 
Since advertising is an effort to persuade 
people to think the dealer’s way, it is well 
to select for advertising those things in which 
people are interested; such as certified lum- 
ber, insulation and the like. One form of 
advertising is care in delivering and in piling 
material at the job. An effort is made to 
reach the whole family with the story of the 
advantages of owning a modern home. 

Mr. Scruggs mentioned his straight-for- 
ward manner of advertising to meet the out- 
of-town roofer. He described his improve- 
ment in bookkeeping, installed to increase 
accuracy of statements, exact knowledge and 
analysis of business day by day and to de- 
crease bookkeeping costs. In conclusion he 
said there was no substitute for hard work, 
clear thinking and fair dealing. 

Retailing From Manufacturers’ Viewpoint 

Harry T. Kendall, of the Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, spoke on “A Manu- 
facturer’s View of Retailing.” The present 
industrial revolution is making old methods 
and ways of thinking of less force. It is a 
time to look at business through young eyes; 
for 80 percent of the population is under 40, 
and youthful ideas prevail. The only con- 
stant factor is change. 

The intrenched position of the lumber 
manufacturer is passing. Anybody now can 
make goods, for the processes are standard- 





Importance of Quality 


The retailer is coming into his own, 
for he is the man in charge of sales to 
the public. Manufacturers are asking 
only that lumber be retailed intelligently. 
Each species of wood has its particular 
advantages which should be recognized, 
and quality is coming to the front. It is 
possible to sell grade-marked, trade- 
marked lumber at a price premium over 
unmarked stock because the public is 
recognizing the importance of known 
quality. There can be no substitute for 
quality—Harry T. Kendall, Central Coal 
& Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 











ized, and expert help available. But sell- 
ing is a different matter. The retailer is 
coming into his own, for he is the man in 
charge of sales to the public. Manufacturers 
are asking only that lumber be retailed in- 
telligently. Each species of wood has its 
particular advantages which should be recog- 
nized, and quality is coming to the front. It 
is possible to sell grade-marked, trade- 
marked lumber at a price premium over 
unmarked stock, because the public is recog- 
nizing the importance of known quality. 
There can be no substitute for quality. 
Manufacturers ask retailers tq make use 
of the selling tools offered them. They ask 
in the competition of lumber with substitutes 
that lumber be given a fair deal. Manu- 
facturers know that there are places for these 


other materials and 
are not suggesting 
that the retailer re- 
fuse to stock them. 
That would be use- 
less. But they do 
ask that lumber be 
sold for those pur- 
poses for which it is 
superior. 
Manufacturers are 
realizing that the 





lumber business is H. E. DOLE, 
merging into the Lincoln, Neb.; 
building material Secretary 


business and have 

recognized that fact by forming a merchandising 
council. It is the purpose of this council to 
foster the building business as a whole, and this 
council will soon be functioning. 

Mr. Kendall suggested that the retailer 
cultivate contractors and carpenters and en- 
courage them to go out as salesmen and 
search for business. In closing, Mr. Kendall 
suggested that retailers sell the best goods 
for the given purpose, build up their own 
towns, make the most of sales opportunities 
and let their competitors make a profit. 

A. T. Lobdel, of the State highway depart- 
ment, made a statement about the progress 
in building Nebraska roads. He mentioned 
the fact that the highways use much lumber 
in the building of bridges, and he commented 
upon the growing practice of trucking live- 
stock to market. 


Co-operating With Agricultural Department 


The Nebraska association works in close 
co-operation with the extension department 
of the college of agriculture. W. H. Brokaw, 
director of that department, presented an 
outline of the plans which are being followed. 
The department follows the method of tak- 
ing its service directly to the people of the 
State, and Mr. Brokaw complimented the 
lumbermen upon being among the best of 
the extension workers. At present much at- 
tention is being paid to dairy barns and 
cooling tanks. A definite program of farm 
home improvement is emphasizing remodel- 
ing, better floors, weather stripping and the 
like. Mr. Brokaw mentioned the national 
under-consumption of butter, and he stressed 
the value of the cow-testing association. In 
conclusion he asserted that the foundation 
of the Nebraska retail lumber industry is 
agriculture. 

Dr. Paul W. Ivey, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, made 
his rapid-fire address on “Modern Methods 
of Selling Lumber,” which he has delivered 
at many conventions this year. He empha- 
sized the fact that merchandising is not 
mysterious and that selling consists of find- 
ing a need, supplying goods or an idea to 
meet that need, telling the story and finally 
making the sale. As usual he received close 
attention and enthusiastic appreciation. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the beginning of the afternoon session 
P. W. Combs, of the Atlas Portland Cement 
Co., delivered an address upon “Personality 
in Selling.” This matter of personality 1s 
highly valued in business; and by means of 
a chart Mr. Combs indicated that when ana- 
lyzed most of the elements of pleasing per- 
sonality are under the control of any person 
who will take the trouble to control his own 
conduct. He presented a wealth of material 
illustrating the value of kindliness and cour- 
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tesy, good appearance of sales rooms, proper 
manner in talking over the telephone, the 
proper objective of advertising, the use of a 
building page by a group of advertisers and 
the value of a persistent, carefully planned 
business campaign. : 

Harry T. Kendall then made a brief state- 
ment about the aims of Hoo-Hoo. This 
jumbermen’s fraternity has had a new birth 
and is doing a fine work promoting fellow- 
ship among lumbermen. It is much more 
than a social organization. Under its patron- 
age many local Hoo-Hoo clubs have been 
formed that are carrying on continuing cam- 
paigns of business promotion and mercantile 
education among its members and all 
branches of the local industry. 


Building Up a Fence Business 


F. A. Lyman, managing director of the 
Farm Fence Institute, Chicago, spoke on,the 
subject, “Building a Business Cornerstone 
with Fence.” He outlined in great detail the 
place of farm fence in farm economy and 
in the sales program of a yard with farm 
customers. Fence not only carries a fair 
profit in itself, but it also carries many “com- 
panionate sales” and is an important factor 
in farm prosperity. It makes possible a 
proper rotation of crops and stock, increases 
in this way the fertility of the soil and actu- 
ally adds to the earning power of the farm 
enough to make possible the erection of 
proper buildings. 

The final feature of the session was the 
famous film, “Dealers and Dollars,” that 


tells a pointed and dramatic story of the rise 


‘of a lumber yard in the scale of efficiency, 


salesmanship and cost control. Harry Col- 
man, of Chicago, in his inimitable way sup- 
plied a running fire of comment and expla- 
nation. 

During the session’ Ormie C. Lance, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and Wes- 
ley E. Keller, secretary of the Northwestern 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association, were intro- 


duced. 
CONCLUDING SESSION 


At the concluding business session Friday 
morning the resolution committee expressed 
thanks to the Lincoln Chamber of Com- 
merce, the hotels, Secretary H. E. Dole and 
the other officers and directors. It approved 
the efforts of the Northwestern Retail Coal 





Consumers Want Quality 


I don’t believe in all my life I have 
made $100 trying to beat down whole- 
sale prices. We make it a practice to 
buy quality goods. For three years we 
have bought only kiln dried lumber. 
People want good lumber and are ready 
to pay the price when they are sure the 
quality is there.—Cliff G. Scruggs, 
Seruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











Dealers’ Association to promote a system of 
discounts for prompt payments. It asked 
western shippers to refrain from putting the 
Rail C list into effect and suggested a joint 
committee to iron out the difficulties. It 
commended the highway commission and 
thanked the governor for calling a session of 
the legislature to deal with the banking sit- 
uation. It commended the formation of the 
merchandising council and urged dealers to 
support the Mid-West Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—C. E. Alter, Alma, Neb. 

Vice president—C. A. Perry, Lincoln, Neb. 

National director—C. E. Alter, Alma, Neb. 

Directors—George Rasmussen, Omaha, 
Neb.; Ray Heynen, Columbus, Neb.; Charles 
Carhart, Wayne, Neb.; Elmer Coates, North 
Platte, Neb.; J. M. Carr, Scottsbluff, Neb.; 
Ben McLucus, Fairbury, Neb.; and F. C. Krot- 
ter, Palisade, Neb. 


The secretary was directed to write to 
Retiring President C. E. Byers, of Hastings, 
Neb., wishing a speedy recovery to him and 
Mrs. Byers. 

The lumber convention adjourned, and the 
Midwest Lumbermen’s Inter-Insurance Ex- 
change held a brief meeting at which the 
following directors were elected: 

Directors—C. R. Judkins, Upland, Neb.; C. 
A. Perry, Lincoln, Neb., and C. E. Byers, 
Hastings, Neb. 

Auditing committee—C. A. Galloway, Hol- 
dredge, Neb.; S. D. Ayers, Central City, Neb., 
and J. C. Newcomb, Friend, Neb. 


Eastern lowans Discuss Their Problems 


Cuinton, Iowa, Feb. 25.—Lowering skies and 
bottomless roads did not prevent a full at- 
tendance at the annual meeting of the East- 
ern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
held here today at the Lafayette Hotel. 

It was generally regarded as one of the 
most successful sessions in the history of 
the organization, the interest being marked 
and sustained, with live discussions of the 
problems that are vital to the lumberman 
who wishes to keep pace with the rapid 
changes which are taking place in the in- 
dustry. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Paul R. Christiansen, Clinton. 

Secretary—Donald C. Elder, DeWitt. 

This is Mr. Elder’s second term, he hav- 
ing served so efficiently during the last year 
that he was unanimously chosen to fill the 
office again. 

The meeting opened this morning with a 
showing of the film, “Dealers and Dollars,” 
exhibited by the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. The exhibition and the ensuing dis- 
cussion occupied the greater part of the 
morning. z 

A recess was taken for the convention 
dinner, served in the private dining room of 
the hotel, which had been reserved for the 
convention and the salesmen who were ad- 
mitted as visitors. 

The afternoon was spent in discussing the 
problems of lumber dealers in the territory 
and in hearing talks by R. E. Saberson, of 
St. Paul, and Ormie C. Lance, secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
of Minneapolis. 

Among the subjects under discussion were 
the advance into the building industry of the 
mail order houses, methods of home financ- 
ing, and the old topic of delivery costs. 

In touching on the encroachment of the 
mail order houses in the retail lumberman’s 
field, it was generally agreed that this type 
of competition does not gain a foothold un- 
less there is a demand for it. This demand 
is set forth in the requests of prospective 
builders for plans and estimates on pro- 
posed structures. 


It was pointed out that the lumberman 
can offset this tendency in his own com- 
munity by being on the alert and in antici- 
pating the demands of the residents of the 
territory he serves. If the dealer can get 
to these prospects before they turn to the 
outside competition he can profit by render- 
ing the real service possible only to the 
community dealer. Thus he has consum- 
mated a profitable transaction for himself, 
has kept the money in his community, has 
made a friend of the man he has served, 
and has aided in the upbuilding of the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

Methods of home financing which will en- 
able the prospective home builder to realize 
his ambition were thoroughly discussed. It 
was agreed that there are many persons who 
are desirous of owning their own homes in 
preference to collecting rent receipts or to 
living in apartments. The lumbermen de- 
cided that is their duty to spread the infor- 
mation that it is possible to finance the 
building of homes and to do it in a more 
comprehensive manner than it has ever been 
done before. They admitted that if many 
of those who are ambitious to own their own 
homes could be aided in their realization, it 
will be profitable for the lumberman. 

The ancient problem of delivery costs and 
of giving real delivery service to the rural 
customer was thoroughly threshed out. 
Speeding up of delivery service, both as an 
additional service to the customer and as a 
method of reducing delivery costs, was 
agreed as a possible solution to the ever 
increasing problem of mounting overhead 
that a dealer has to bear. Speeding up of 
delivery increases the efficiency of trucks 
and makes the output of the driver greater 
for each working day. Thus the urgent 
demand for prompt service, that the rural 
customer makes when he places his tele- 
phone call, is satisfied and the dealer also 
establishes a closer contact with him and 
makes it more difficult for the mail order 
house to compete. 

Mr. Saberson’s talk might have been la- 
beled “Progressive Merchandising,” but he 





did not give it a title. He just talked straight 
from the shoulder and gave the eastern 
Iowa dealers something to think about. He 
outlined the growth of the lumber industry, 
its present condition and problems, and 
pointed out the oportunities that are before 
the retail dealer, much as he has done in 
his addresses before other conventions, and 
which have ‘been reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 

Mr. Lance, speaking of the program of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, dis- 
cussed the service the modern lumber dealer 
is rendering his community. Speaking with 
reference to the retail lumber and material 
business in the States of Iowa, Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota, he stated that 
the lumber dealer has kept up with modern 
tendencies. In the office of the typical mod- 
ern dealer are designs of the latest type of 
homes, in this display room he shows num- 
erous modern conveniences which save 
space and minimize the drudgery of house- 
work, and he is also equipped to advise his 
patrons as to the best methods of remodel- 
ing their homes at the smallest expense 
compatible with good building practice. 

Before the meeting closed a discussion was 
held as to the advisability of holding a sum- 
mer conference similar to the meeting held 
in Maquoketa last July, but the decision was 
left in the hands of the officers. Mr. Chris- 
tiansen, the newly elected president, declared 
he is in favor of holding two or more meet- 
ings a year, as he believed that closer co- 
operation and greater mutual benefits will 
accrue from the general discussions and 
friendships engendered. 





AttHoucH the output of Canada’s wood- 
turning factories may be relatively small, the 
articles they produce are exceedingly numerous. 
Among them are: small tool handles; broom 
handles; axe and large tool handles; spools, 
bobbins and shuttles ; baseball bats ; hubs, spokes 
and bent goods; sashes and doors; hardwood 
flooring; baskets; golf sticks; croquet sets; 
ladders; kitchen utensils; garment hangers, and 
wooden toys. 
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Financing Homes on Instalment Plan Mos 
Many Retailers Emphasized the Need of Such a Plan 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 22.—Closing the 3-day 
program of instruction and entertainment, with 
the annual banquet and dance in the beau- 
tiful Marie Antionette ball room of.the Hotel 
Davenport, the twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the WeStern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation ended tonight. 

W. C. Miller, of the Columbia Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., was elected president, and Ta- 
coma, Wash., was chosen as the convention city 
for 1931. 

Delegates were present from the nine States 
which make up the jurisdiction of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association; 387 members 
registering. In addition fifty wives accom- 
panied their husbands. ' 

Selling complete homes, or materials, on the 
installment plan, was the most discussed topic 
at the convention. Few dealers were there who 
did not realize the advantage of having some 
financing plan which would enable them to sell 
on installments those prospects who can not 
well buy on any other basis. Many dealers 
have already some such plan in use; and while 
such a plan increases their work, it likewise 
increases their profit. 

The convention went on record as favoring 
a protective tariff on lumber and forest prod- 
ucts, cement, clay products and brick; approved 
the trade practice conference instituted by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; 
registered its opposition to the uniform me- 
chanics’ lien act; and recorded its appreciation 
of the action of the United States Department 
of Commerce in creating a bureau for studying 
the facts relating to lumber transportation and 
distribution with a view of eliminating economic 
wastes in such handling. 

Attendance prizes were awarded at the open- 
ing and close of each session, and grand prizes 
of $25 and $50 in cash for a lady, and a carload 
of coal for a man, were given away at the 
close of the annual banquet. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


After a vocal solo the assemblage arose and 
listened to the invocation of Rev. Joel Harper, 
of the Westminster Congregational Church, 
Spokane. 

Mayor Leonard Funk, of Spokane, in a brief 
speech, welcomed the lumbermen to Spokane, 
which city, to quote the mayor’s words, “owes 
much to the lumber industry.” He continued: 
“Our mines close down, and our field crops 
and tourist crop do not quite come up to our 
expectations, but our lumber payroll tides us 
over.” 

Howard Crawford, of Tum-A-Tum Lumber 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash., responded on behalf 
of the association and thanked the mayor for 
his gracious weicome. 


Address of President 


President A. P. Stephenson, of the Stephen- 
son Lumber Co., Butte, Mont., then delivered 
the president’s address. 

President Stephenson told the convention of 
the efforts that had been made during the year 
to secure new members, and said he was con- 
vinced that at no time in history has the build- 
ing material merchant felt the need of and ap- 
preciated his membership in the association as 
at present. “There are few merchants today in 
any line of business,” he asserted, “who have 
not come to the realization that they can no 
longer play a lone hand. They are forced to 
seek the association of competitors in order that 
they may have the counsel, advice and experi- 
ence of the many rather than rely solely on 
their own judgment. They have been agreeably 
surprised, too, in this contact. They have 
found that the other merchant has the identical 


problems to face, that he encounters the same 
evils and irregularities, and, best of all, that 
he is a high-class fellow with real ideas and 
high ideals and is willing to share them. The 
result—your association.” 

He then proceeded to enumerate the advan- 
tages of association membership, concluding with 
what he termed the most important of all, the 
learning how to figure cost plus overhead plus 
a fair margin of profit. 


Report of Secretary 


Secretary Roy S. Brown then told of the 
activities of his office during the last year. 

“The past year has been a trying one for the 
building material industry,” said Secretary 
Brown, “the situation not being merely local, 
but national, but our association has weathered 
the storm and is in good, sound condition.” It 
lost 46 members from unavoidable causes, he 
said, but had added 45 new members, making 
the present membership 827. 

He stressed the importance of salesmanship, 
service and co-operation under present condi- 








A. P. 
Butte, Mont. ; 
Retiring President 


STEPHENSON, ROY S. BROWN, 
Spokane, Wash. ; 


Secretary 


tions in the lumber business, and told of three 
educational conferences which had been spon- 
sored by the association last year in conjunction 
with colleges and universities at Pullman and 
Yakima, Wash., and Boise, Idaho. 

The association’s plan book and architectural 
service continues to operate successfully, he said, 
the 1929 edition of “Better Homes” proving 
very popular. He told of definite results from 
the trade extension campaign of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, stating 
that one member reported $2,400 of remodeling 
directly attributable to this source. 

Mr. Brown reported that arrangements had 
been made making available to members of the 
association and their employees a lumbermen’s 
training course, consisting of sixteen treatises 
covering every important phase of merchandis- 
ing and yard operation. 

Messages of regret because of circumstances 
which prevented their attendance and expressing 
best wishes for a successful meeting were read 
from O. C. Lance, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, of Minneapolis, 
and James S. Taylor, of the Merrill Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, 

The report of the auditing committee was 
read and approved. 





i 


_ Committees were then appointed on resolu- 
tions, nominations, and plans for the 1931 con- 
vention, after which adjournment was taken, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


After a short program of vocal music, and 
the attendance prize drawing, the convention got 
down to serious work. 

A. C. Horner, manager, western office, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, San 
Francisco, presented a paper, excerpts of which 
follow: 

“The two most important problems fac- 
ing the lumber industry today,” said Mr. 
Horner, “are over-production and under- 
consumption.” Organized industry, he said, 
was carrying on a number of trade exten- 
sion campaigns regionally, and a joint trade 
extension campaign nationally, in an effort 
to solve the problem of under-consumption. 

Mr. Horner touched briefly on the refor- 
estation problem and then described the 
plans for gathering statistics that will show 
with reasonable accuracy the demand for 
lumber one month, six months or a year in 


advance, and urged the co-operation of 
members when asked to furnish informa- 
tion. He then took up grade-making and 


standardization. 


On the latter subject he 
said in part: 


Most of the grading rules in use by regional 
lumber manufacturers’ associations comply 
substantially with the American lumber stand- 
ards. However, there is still a large amount 
of lumber manufactured by mills not subscrib- 
ing to regional associations and such lumber is 
frequently sub-standard and can not be grade- 
marked, with an accompanying regional associa- 
tion trade-mark to indicate impartial super- 
vision of the grades. Eventually such sub- 
standard lumber will undoubtedly command a 
less profitable market and will consequently 
decrease in volume. 


Mr. Horner then spoke of the Forest 
Products Laboratory and the importance of 
its research work, told of the large amounts 
of money being expended for advertising 
lumber, his association alone spending $250,- 
000 a year, and also described the work be- 
ing done to encourage home modernizing. 

He told of his association’s work for a 
uniform building code, which had _ been 
adopted in 69 cities, mostly on the Pacific 
coast, and said that the object of their ef- 
forts was to see that lumber is treated in a 
manner which is justified by facts rather 
than fancy. 


Pleads for Association Support 


Leon J Boyle, of Spokane, president of the 
Western Federation of Retail Fuel Dealers, 
made a strong plea for the enlistment of each 
dealer in active association work. He said, in 
part: 


Self-preservation is the prime object in as- 
sociation work today—we want to protect our 
individual businesses. Be honest with your- 
self, your customers, and your competitor; live 
up to the ethics of your association, and take 
your full share of the association work, which, 
after all, is only doing what is necessary to 
make your own business profitable. Associa- 
tion work is only in its A. B. C.’s—there is a 
lot to be done, and you can attain ypur goal 
of near-perfection in your business much 
earlier by putting your shoulder to the wheel 
and helping to advance the entire retail lum- 
ber business. 


Windsor J. Lloyd, Lloyd Lumber Co., Nampa, 
Idaho, was scheduled for a talk on “Relation 
of Volume to Net Profits,” but was unable to 
be present. 

At this juncture a letter addressed to the 
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officers and members by J. A. McBride, vice 
president of the Elko Lumber Co., Elko, Nev., 
was read, which, because of its importance to 
all dealers in lumber, is reproduced: 


The writer has a few thoughts to offer with 
reference to the article appearing in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 25, 1930, on page .30, 
entitled “Mail Order Financing-Building Plan of 
National Scope,” which has most likely come to 
your attention. 

This seems to be the most monentous problem 
the retail lumberman has to face; not only the 
lumberman, but the furniture dealer, the hardware 
man and many other local tradesmen. In fact, it 
strikes at the foundation of community prosperity. 

A very good article with reference to this matter 
appears on the cover page of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Feb. 8, by O. O. Tichenor, presi- 
dent of the Owensboro Planing Mill Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky. Mr. Tichenor evidently grasps the 
seriousness of the situation and presents a timely 
suggestion for your consideration. 

The reaction which comes to the writer is this: 
If a few people can form an organization of such 
stupendous size and efficiency, why can not the 
lumber manufacturers of the country form one of 
equal size and greater efficiency, and instead of 
having one agency in each State, have several 
agencies of equal or greater efficiency? 

An organization of such gigantic size should be 
subdivided into a number of sections or districts; 
something approaching the plan of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, with a director in each district. 

Lumber dealers desiring to avail themselves of 
this service, and being qualified to do so, should 
be required to subscribe for a certain amount of 
the common stock of the corporation. 

It is a situation calling for co-operation, also 
co-ordination of effort on the part of the lumber- 
men with the dealers in furniture, hardware, heat- 
ing contractors and many other regular dealers. 
It would seem, however, that it is up to the lum- 
bermen to point the way. 

We are not confronted with an ordinary mail 
order problem, but with a live gigantic organiza- 
tion of absorbing power, at work and developing. 

It appears to the writer that the lumber in- 
dustry, when properly organized, would have a 
decided advantage in such a struggle for business 
in that it might reasonably solicit the co-operation 
of the local societies, such as the Rotarians and the 
commercial clubs, to the extent of having them 
maintain a committee for the assistance they might 
offer in an advisory way as to values and responsi- 
bilities of applicants. 

Such an association or organization, well estab- 
lished, should be able to procure funds from sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies or trust companies 
on their preferred stock, supplemented by mort- 
gages. 

In my younger days I had considerable experi- 
ence in fighting forest fires, and through that ex- 
perience learned that the most effective method 
oftentimes is to meet fire with fire. 

This matter is of such momentous importance 
that I trust it will receive the most careful con- 
sideration of the convention. 


Much applause followed the reading of Mr. 
McBride’s letter, and President Stephenson said : 
“This is one of the most vital matters before 
our industry today. It will require much study 
and we must give it our earncst consideration.” 
Though invited to do so, there was no response 
from the delegates for further suggestions to 
meet this new condition. The members seemingly 
felt the subject was well covered in Mr. Mc- 
Bride’s letter, and were reluctarit to proffer 
advice without further study. 


On the Merchandising Question 

J. P. McEvoy, Columbia Lumber Co., Kirk- 
land, Wash., was assigned the subject of “Build- 
ing Material Salesmanship.” 

“Salesmanship,” said Mr. McEvoy, “is mak- 
ing the prospective customer see things your 
way.” He then proceeded to enumerate some 
of the things not usually classed as salesman- 
ship, including the proper way to answer the 
telephone, giving prompt and courteous atten- 








tion to customers in the office, and emphasized 
the importance of keeping delivery equipment 
in spic-and-span condition, advocated its being 
painted a uniform color. 

“Service as agreed—no excuses,” he said, was 
a mark at which to shoot. While we may not 
reach 100 percent efficiency, he declared, we 
should not miss it far, as many a customer has 
been lost because men have had to sit and wait 
for material. 

Among the things advocated by Mr. McEvoy 
for increasing business and profits were a well- 
balanced stock, a line of builders’ hardware, an 
adequate _paint stock, a good plan service, a 
display rack for pamphlets and folders, and at- 
tractive office displays, which should include 
built-in kitchen fixtures, ironing boards, break- 
fast nooks and the like. He advocated a live 
mailing list of prospective customers and sug- 
gested ways for securing the names from va- 
rious sources, but said all of this would be of 
no avail if the customer is not properly taken 
care of when he enters the office, and went into 
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considerable detail as to how the various types 
of customers should be handled. 

The speaker pointed out the advantage of 
taking an active interest in civic affairs, as this 
ties the dealer in with the leaders in the com- 
munity, and that is where new projects first 
break, but said to avoid, above all things, sitting 
on the town council or school board, as he 
could sell nothing while in office without being 
severely criticized. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Following a program of vocal music, and the 
prize drawing, C. D. Hudson, of the Western 
Pine Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), Spokane, 
presented a paper titled “Shall the Drug Store 
Also Sell Millwork?” 

In his address Mr. Hudson pointed out the 
danger to dealers of allowing those not familiar 
with lumber products handling those things 
which rightfully should be sold through him. 
“What I wish to attack,” he declared, “is that 
growing tendency on the part of lumbermen 
to know less and less about their basic lines and 
to know more and more about the frills. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing wrong in keeping ac- 
quainted with the substitutes, with hardware 
and paints, collapsible beds, disappearing stair- 
ways and trick roofs, but let these be secondary 
to the main business.” 

Millwork and kindred items, he said, are 


Discussed Subject by the Western Dealers 


—Importance of Service and Co-operation Also Stressed 


drifting into mail order houses, hardware stores 
and furniture stores. Basically and rightfully 
the retail sale of millwork belongs to the lum- 
berman, and he should see that the people of 
his community continue to recognize him as 
best equqipped to understand and sell the prod- 
ucts of lumber, “The lumberman knows wood,” 
he continued; “its adaptability, its insulating 
qualities, its wear and weather-resisting powers, 
its warmth and friendliness. He knows and 
admires good design and craftsmanship. He is 
the one man entitled to receive the retail profit 
from millwork.” 


The Importance of Service 


Oscar A. Spear, Smoot Lumber Co., Provo, 
Utah, in answer to the query “Is the average 
lumber merchant giving too much, or too little 
service?” made the following comments: 


A lot of us think we have been giving too 
much service in the past—too much that there 
was no compensation for. Be that as it may 
the day is here when we will have to give 
even more. 

The installment payment plan is with us; we 
didn’t want it, but it came anyway, and now 
we are adopting it. The public is over-gorged 
with luxuries bought on the time-payment 
plan, and it is still buying them. As soon as 
the last payment is made on the auto, a new 
one is bought. Radios, Frigidaires, and -what- 
not, come the same way. So we are only 
sensible to conform our business to the new 
buying habits of the public, for all of this is 
merely an expression of “Service.” 

Now as to the future. Some of the things 
I think we will need are: A competent staff 
that will understand and help the customer 
with his problems; men who can visualize, 
with pencil and paper, what the finished build- 
ing will look like; where the doors and win- 
dows would be most practical, and suggest the 
best material to serve the specific needs of 
the customer. 

You will need to help your customer pick 
out his building lot; don’t let him, through 
ignorance of local conditions, buy a lot in a 
locality where he can not secure a loan. 

(Help the customer finance, and, as I have 
said, that is an important function. The mail 
order houses will help him finance a home; 
we must do it, whether or not we wish to 
do so. 

Get and use a good plan service, adding to 
it as your community and changes in house 
designs make different plans necessary. 

Make use of display rooms, and above all 
keep them clean. Keep your stock looking 
neat; it’s much easier to make a sale when 
the merchandise is clean. 

In summing up, Mr. Spear said: It’s up to 
us to provide what our customer wants, and 
sell it to him on terms he can meet. When 
we help him work out his problems, it helps 
to solve ours, and we can find profit in doing 
so. 

Value of Agricultural Colleges 


L. J. Smith, dean of the department of agri- 
cultural engineering, Washington State Col- 
lege at Pullman, spoke on “The Value of Agri- 
cultural Colleges to the Building Material Mer- 
chant.” He said, in part: 


We are interested in promoting good farm 
buildings, because we know they yield the 
highest return to the.farmer. We teach design 
and construction of wood buildings, and con- 
crete construction to our students. Farmers 
write us for building plans frequently, so we 
have acquired quite a list of plans which are 
designed to, and do, meet the needs of the 
farmers, and others, of the Northwest. We 
also get much material from other colleges, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the cement manufacturers, and others, and all 
of this material is available to you and should 
be put to work, We'll be glad to furnish you 
a list of bulletins, and tell you where to write 
for them. They cover the range of the farm 
building field, and when you get them build 
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a display rack in your office—make it a library 
for the farmer, and you will make many sales 
because of watching a customer pick booklets 
out of the rack and thus indicate to you he is 
a@ prospective buyer for the material covered 
by the booklet. 

The design and construction of farm build- 
ings are changing, due to several factors. 
Stronger construction of ‘barns is necessary in 
many districts to support a greater load in the 
hay mow, due to the feeding of cut hay, which 
is about half the bulk of loose hay, hence 
twice the weight is put into the mow; besides 
the floor must be tighter to keep the finer hay 
from sifting through. 

Poultry house design is changing; a new 
type that seenis to be proving its value has no 
floor—merely wire mesh, which means the 
birds get their exercise by flying about among 
the roosts, rather than scratch for their food 
in the litter on the floor, where dust and drop- 
pings contain disease breeding bacteria. The 
feed hoppers are placed high in the building 
so the chickens must fly up to them, thus pro- 
viding another means of making them take 
exercise. 

Hogs fatten much quicker when their food 
is supplied through self-feeders; and they can 
be fed in half the ordinary time. 

We want the lumbermen to make more use 
of our service, and you should see to it that 
when educational extension service trains are 
sent about the State they should contain a car 
on farm buildings. We are constantly making 
researches to improve farm buildings; we now 
have a wooden stall for dairy barns we believe 
near perfect. 

Many of our farms use much machinery; 
such farms should have a modern machine 
shop. We have had requests for information 
about building such a shop, and we will have 
a bulletin out on it by spring. 

We want to work with you, and we want 
you to work with us. On the prosperity of the 
farmer depends the success of the lumberman, 
as well as the agricultural college, so let’s 
join hands and take full advantage of our 
opportunities for service and profit. 

Fred Brennan, of the U. S. Epperson Under- 
writing Co., which is the insurance department 
of the association, rendered the report of the 
advisory committee, showing 1929 to have been 
a record year. The amount of insurance in 
force, savings, and dividends to members were 
larger than for any year previously. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


W. J. Gilmore, professor of agricultural en- 
gineering, Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, Ore., presented a paper titled “Retail 
Lumber Dealers—Agencies of Prosperity.” 

Mr. Gilmore painted an impressive word 
picture of the opportunities offered to the 
retailer for helpful service and profitable 
business through intelligently caring for 
farm trade. He stressed the importance of 
good housing on the farm not only for the 
farmer and his family but for the live stock. 
He said there is a growing tendency to re- 
gard farming as a business rather than as 
“a mode of living.” This tends to encour- 
age the design of efficient, economical farm 
buildings and calls for the planning of farm 
homes that conform to the standard of liv- 
ing demanded by the farmer. He asked, 
“What is to be the dealer’s attitude toward 
the farmer who is looking for farm building 
information?” and said: 

He comes to you for a board. Perhaps he 
needs a thousand. You may be the only one 
who knows of his intentions. Perhaps it is 
opportunity knocking for you and for the 
farmer. Are you going to study the needs of 
agriculture and the farm in question and give 
the farmer boards only, or give service? Your 
job is not finished until the farmer has the 
boards assembled in the building he should 
have for comfort and profit. This is a new 
age and we believe that competition will force 
out the indifferent retailer in favor of those 
who render service to the farmer. 


The speaker said that a wave of farm 
building activity will be experienced, and 
he urged the dealers to show more interest 
in the farm building problems in order that 
animals and crops may be properly housed. 
Among other things he said: 


The rural territory offers a large field for 
the sale of building materials in the construc- 


tion of new buildings and the repair and re- 
modeling of the old. Farm building problems 
have received more attention during the past 
decade than during the previous century. New 
types, new materials and new construction 
methods have come into general use. In the 
early days heavy framing of barns was com- 
mon, today it is light construction. Agricul- 
tural methods have affected farm building 
problems. The large amount of machinery 
needs housing. Live stock requires more 
shelter as the country is generally more open. 
The field of usefulness of the retailer is large. 
The live, progressive retailer will be equal to 
it and rural America will prosper. You re- 
tailers are agents of prosperity, if you do your 
stuff. If not, you will gradually give way 
to the more progressive dealers. * * * 

The immediate job of the retailer is to study 
the needs of the farmer ard co-operate with 
agencies in creating a demand for your lum- 
ber, cement, and other useful or necessary 
building materials. Whether it be the co- 
operation with your State college, the various 
agencies dealing with boys or what not, you 
should be constantly awake to ways and means 
of keeping the product of the tree before the 
present and coming generation of builders. 
There will be those who have been told by 
your competitor that the tree should not be 
cut. Remind them that enough trees are now 
growing to supply the demands of the Ameri- 
can builder for a century and that the tree 
crop should be cut when ripe the same as any 
other agricultural crop. Keep in mind that the 
farmer needs a good concrete foundation, 
warm wood walls and a roof of western red 
cedar shingles. The many wood substitutes so 
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generously advertised should be used only 
when it is definitely known that they will 
serve the farmer’s purposes better. 


In closing the speaker referred to the 
large number of farm customers available 
to the western retailers. In Oregon there 
are 50,000 farms; Washington, 66,000; Idaho, 
42,000. Practically all of these, he said, need 
materials now and the majority can be sold. 
He urged dealers to go after this business 
and to bear in mind that the State colleges 
are anxious to co-operate in the interest of 
the farmer, and the lumber manufacturers 
stand ready to do everything possible to 
help the dealers promote farmer business. 

Arthur A. Hood, president Associated Leaders 
of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America, Chicago, 
spoke on the text “Lumber Retailing—the Best 
Business on Earth.” He said, in part: 


It is the best business, for it has a universal 
appeal—and is one of the three essentials of 
food, clothing and shelter. * * * It is an under- 
merchandised business * * * there was never 
a concerted national movement to popularize 
the building of homes. * * * There are oppor- 
tunities in the business. A young man in a 
Michigan town, without knowledge of the busi- 
ness, started a yard four years ago in com- 
petition with five other yards. Last year his 
yard stood first from point of profit, and third 
in point of sales, 








I. N. Tate, general manager, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Spokane, read his paper on “Team 
Play for Prosperity.” 

Mr. Tate made a strong plea for the re- 
tailers to become more “lumber conscioys” 
and to become more active in the promotion 
of the proper use of lumber. In this con- 
nection he said: 

If the retail lumbermen were all really 
lumber conscious, if they were looking each 
day intelligently for new lumber uses, for the 
man who is not but should be using lumber, 
there would be no problem of overproduction, 
The hunt for new lumber uses works back in 
each case to an individual sale of a chicken 
house, or a hog house, or a new porch or sun 
room, to a wooden partition, to a wooden crate 
instead of a paper carton, to some definite place 
where lumber would not have been sold but 
for the dealer’s individual effort. 


He urged dealers to make it easier for 
people to buy homes with a small invest- 
ment and on a reasonably priced financing 
plan. He showed that the dealer can be 
helpful if he sees that the contractor or 
home builder uses the right species, the 
right grades and the right construction. He 
then briefly discussed the importance of dry 
lumber and said the manufacturers discredit 
lumber when they ship it green and the 
dealer discredits lumber when he permits 
green lumber to go on to a job. Continu- 
ing, he said: 

Certainly there is no one thing that you can 
do that will be more constructive or helpful 
to your community or to lumber than to buy 
and sell dry lumber. It does not matter 
whether it is air dxfed or kiln dried, so long 
as it is in proper condition for immediate use. 
If I could bring you only one message today, 
it would be to preach to you the gospel of 
dry lumber. 


Another important suggestion was that 
dealers buy and sell more short length lum- 
ber and other odds and ends that accumulate 
at the mills but which are useful if properly 
merchandised. In closing, Mr. Tate left 
this thought for the aspiring young lumber- 
man: 


That no matter how clever or ambitious he 
is he can not do all the business, that a proper 
respect of his sales price and for his com- 
petitors and for good trade practices will win 
in the end, and that there is plenty of room 
for the employment of all of his talents and 
energies, wherever he lives, in promoting the 
use of wood, in standardizing his business as 
to sizes and grades, in looking for extra profit 
from the surplus items that are offered to 
him; in seeing that his lumber is dry lumber 
and that it is properly used, in working for 
all of those things that are for the good of the 
entire lumber industry, never forgetting that 
while he is primarily a retailer, his allegiance 
is to the entire industry and to lumber itself; 
that anything which helps his industry helps 
him. Remember always your responsibility to 
lumber. As a retailer you are in the front 
line trenches; you have the actual centacts 
with the lumber consumer; you have the re- 
sponsibility and the privilege of seeing that 
lumber is properly appreciated in your com- 
munity, to see that the story of lumber is 
properly understood; that its uses and its point 
of superiority as a building material are pa- 
tiently explained to every possible lumber 
user. * * * There are new sales helps that were 
never available to you before; but these helps 
do not help unless you use them. The suc- 
cess of any movement depends on the energy 
and enthusiasm of the men behind that move- 
ment. If lumber is to come back and is to be 
merchandised more intelligently, as we believe 
it will be, it must be because the retail dis- 
tributer of lumber has caught this new vision 
and is prepared to go out and intelligently 
sell lumber. The way of the crusader is not 
an easy way, but it is very much worth while. 


Five Essentials in Business 


Dan G. Saunders, Saunders Lumber Co., Gil- 
lette, Wyo., spoke on “Five Essentials in the 
Building Material Business,” which he said 
were: 

Know your cost. 
Know your customer. 
Know your competitor. 
Know your employee. 
Know yourself, 
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Mr. Saunders brought out the fact that cost 
doesn’t mean what one paid for an article; it 
means the price that was paid for it, plus un- 
loading and delivery cost, cost of making the 
sale, and the average loss from damage while 
carrying such article in stock. 

To know your customer, he said, means 
actual personal acquaintance, plus a knowledge 
of his thrift, or lack of it, mortgages on his 
property, whether he is a steady worker, and 
other information on which to base your judg- 
ment of his character and financial stability. 

Go get acquainted with your competitor— 
he has the same right in business that you 
have—and if you make a real effort, you will 
likely find he is a pretty decent fellow you 
can co-operate with, instead of fight against, 
and you will both make money. 

My father started the plan of carefully pick- 
ing our employees to insure getting young 
men of promise. As soon as they had proved 
their worth to the business, he took them into 
the firm. You’ll have to help them overcome 
their faults and cultivate their virtues. 

Know yourself! Look at yourself in a mir- 
ror, and ask yourself if you look like a man 
that would inspire confidence; would give 
sound advice; whether you would like to have 
yourself for a brother, friend, or competitor, 
and whether you would depend upon the judg- 
ment of the man in the mirror to select your 
materials and build your house. God made us 
flexible; let’s study ourselves, correct our 
faults and further develop our good qualities. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


After a short program of music, and the 
drawing for attendance prizes had been disposed 
of, the report of the resolutions committee was 
read by Chairman Grant Boorman, of Chinook, 
Mont., as follows: 

After the customary resolutions of thanks to 
various participants and co-operators in making 
the convention a success, the committee offered 
resolutions approving the action of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in fostering 
a trade practice conference; reaffirming oppo- 
sition to the uniform mechanics’ lien act; ap- 
proving a protective tariff on cement, clay 
products and brick; approving confining sales- 
men’s efforts to dealers only, to promote the 
orderly distribution from the manufacturer 
through the dealer to the contractor or con- 
sumer; and recording appreciation of the help 
being offered by the Government in ihe study 
of the problems of the lumbermen and pledging 
co-operation to the Department of Commerce in 
carrying out this work. 

The resolutions were approved as read with 
the exception that, on motion by Robert Ander- 
son, Anderson & Sons, Ogden, Utah, the reso- 
lution relating to the tariff was amended “to 
include a duty on lumber and all forest prod- 
ucts.” 

Bruce L. Dower, of the John Dower Lumber 
Co., Yakima, Wash., chairman of the 1931 con- 
vention city committee, announced the selection 
of Tacoma, Wash., for the twenty-eighth annual 
convention. 

C. E. Stedman, vice president of the Celotex 
Co., and also vice president of the Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau, Chicago, held the rapt. atten- 
tion of his audience for more than an hour to 
his discourse on the need for a nation-wide 
campaign to encourage home-ownership; the 
plan the bureau is already using in various 
cities which has been successful, and the aid 
his organization stands ready and willing to 
lend to dealers who are interested in inducing 
their local newspaper to go into such a cam- 
paign. 

Election of Officers 

The election of officers followed; the follow- 
ing officials being chosen: 

President—W. C. Miller, Columbia Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Vice Presidents—Arizona: W. F. Edens, Cot- 
tonwood Lumber Co., Cottonwood, Ariz.; Cali- 
fornia: Noah Adams, Noah Adams Lumber Co., 
Oakland, Calif.; Idaho: W. J. Lioyd, Lloyd Lum- 
ber Co., Nampa, Idaho; Montana (eastern divi- 
sion): H. J. Sawtell, Yellowstone Lumber Co., 
Miles City, Mont.; (western division): H. A. 
Marx, Deer Lodge Lumber Co., Deer Lodge, 
Mont.; Nevada: Jesse E. Smith, Jesse E. Smith 
Lumber Co., Reno, Nev.; Oregon (eastern divi- 
sion): P. E. Van Petten, Van Petten Lumber 
Co., Ontario, Ore.; (western division): A. D. 


Collier, Swan Lake Molding Co., Klamath Falls, 
Ore.; Utah: W. A. Spear, Smoot Lumber Co., 
Provo, Utah.; Washington (eastern division) : 
H. B. Kendall, Standard Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; (western division) : E. M. Wilson, Build- 
ers Material Co., Longview, Wash.; Wyoming: 
Dan G. Saunders, Saunders Lumber Co., Gillette, 
Wyo. 

Directors—(for one year): H. W. Trask, In- 
terstate Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont.; (for two 
years): F. Dean Prescott, Valley Lumber Co., 
Fresno, Calif.; (for three years): J. H. Evans, 
Farmers Lumber & Supply Co., Gooding, Idaho; 
H. J. Nelson, Nelson Lumber & Coal Co., Arimo, 
Idaho; J. P. Murphy, Farmers Lumber Co., 
Nashua, Mont.; J. W. Copeland, J. W. Copeland 
Yards, Portland, Ore.; O. F. Carson, Carson- 
Fowler Lumber Co., Ashland, Ore.; Hyrum 
Wheelwright, Wheelwright Lumber Co., Ogden, 
Utah; Bruce L. Dower, John Dower Lumber Co., 
Yakima, Wash.; T. W. Vickers, T. W. Vickers 
Lumber Co., Sheridan, Wyo. 


THE EXHIBITS 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion displayed in the rear of the convention hall 
a complete exhibit of grades of Pondosa pine, 
Idaho white pine, and larch. It also exhibited 
lumber finished with different treaatments for 
interiors. The knotty pine panels shown came 
in for a good share of attention, as did the 
convenient display racks which held the various 
exhibits. A supply of various booklets issued 
by the association was available for distribu- 
tion to the dealers. These display racks are 
adaptable to retail offices, and would be a very 
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convenient way to show prospective buyers the 
difference in the various grades and thus com- 
plete the sale right in the office. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
also had a complete exhibit at the back of the 
hall, and its literature on farm buildings, and 
other subjects, received merited attention. This 
exhibit has been shown at nearly every retail 
lumbermen’s convention this season. 

There are many booklets on pertinent sub- 
jects made available by lumber manufacturers’ 
associations that dealers should secure and use 
to promote sales. 

Other displays housed in another room of the 
Davenport Hotel, included a miniature stained 
shingle house by Creo-Dipt, as well as sample 
shingles; samples, and picture of houses cov- 
ered with Fitite Colonial Shakes, and a bundle 
of shingles “Twice stained by Starks,” together 
with plenty of advertising literature furnished 
by all three companies. The shingle exhibit was 
sponsored by the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 

The Weyerhaeuser exhibit contained a small 
truck loaded with its famous Four-Square lum- 
ber, while charts on the wall indicated the loca- 
tion of the various Weyerhaeuser mills, dis- 
tributing yards, and sales offices, while another 
chart showed the 1050 Four-Square dealers in 
the United State. A third chart contained 
pictures of the various grades of lumber put 
up in the Four-Square manner. 











_The Wood Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn., 
displayed Balsam-Wool to advantage in a booth; 
and a woodpecker, attacking a small panel of 
Nu-Wood, attested to the fact that Nu-Wood 
is wood, 

There was a display of Laux wall finishes; 
Weaver-Henry roofings, and of brick, tile and 
sewer pipe, by the Washington Brick, Lime & 
Sewer Pipe Co., of Spokane, Seattle and Port- 


land. 
THE ENTERTAINMENT 


A full program of entertainment occupied the 
delegates when the convention was not in ses- 
sion. There were luncheons, theater parties 
and automobile sight-seeing trips for the women, 
and dances and banquets for both lumbermen 
and their wives. 

There was a luncheon with the Spokane Hoo- 
Hoo Club which filled the large dining room 
to overflowing. George Duffy, of the Duffy 
Lumber Co., Spokane, presided, and on his in- 
vitation each man present arose and introduced 
himself. Short speeches were made by several, 
but the principal talk was made by Arthur A. 
Hood, of Chicago. 

Two hundred and eighty-five men attended the 
‘stag dinner presided over by Vicegerent Snark 
Ed. C. Wert, of the Long Lake Lumber Co. 

Dave C. Spoor, general agent for the M. & St. 
L. Railroad, acted as toastmaster part of the 
time. Many lumbermen were called to their 
feet for introduction to the gathering, and Dean 
T. C. Spaulding, of the Forest School, Univer- 
sity of Montana, Missoula, who is a member 
of the Supreme Nine, told of the early history 
of Hoo-Hoo and its present function in pro- 
viding a common meeting ground for all men in 
all branches of the industry to work out prob- 
lems common to all. 

At the Hoo-Hoo concat on Friday evening, a 
score of kittens found the light, and twelve old 
cats returned to the fold. 

But the food supreme and the entertainment 
deluxe came at the annual dinner-entertainment- 
dance on Saturday night. A galaxy of theatrical 
stars was secured, and their singing and danc- 


‘ing, combined with the splendid music, was a 


fitting climax to the three days the retailers 
spent in the study of their business problems in 
the convention hall. 


(SBEREGEBGEREEEEEES 


Sales Club Hears Good Talks 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 25.—Some sixty or 
seventy members of the Baltimore Lumber Sales 
Club and their guests gathered at the Southern 
Hotel last night to hear addresses by P. H. 
Olwell, general manager of the Jamison Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. of Everett, Wash., who hap- 
pened to be on an eastern tour, the first one in 
two years and his first visit to Baltimore; Rich- 
ard H. Randall, of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
and Robert E. Vinning, publicity manager of 
the Western Electric Co. In addition, G. H. 
Pouder, head of the export and import bureau 
of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, who 
acted as toastmaster, talked about the things 
which Baltimore has done in recent years to 
extend the importance of the city and to build 
up its commerce both at home and abroad. J. F. 
Holmes, who represents the Bloedel Uonovan 
Lumber Mills, presided, 

Mr. Olwell spoke of the ban put on red cedar 
shingles by the building ordinance of Baltimore 
and pointed out the inconsistency of the law in 
that it permitted the use of creosote, tar and 
other inflammable materials as roof covering, 
and he also inveighed against the opposition to 
a duty on shingles, while lumbermen had to pay 
an import duty on logs brought in from Canada 
and an export duty to Canada at the same 
time, thus being under a double charge. 

Mr. Randall told about the erection of the 
unit here of the Procter & Gamble Company, 
which is about ready to start operations, about 
the large sum of money expended and regard- 
ing the very extended activities of the corpora- 
tion not only in this country but in all parts 
of the world. 

Mr. Vinning told about the construction work 
being done at the Point Breeze plant of his 
company. 
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Kentucky Retailers’ Twenty-fith Annual 


Meeting Mail Order Competition, Getting Roofing Business and Co-operation 
With Agricultural Colleges Among Subjects Discussed 


LoutsviL_e, Ky., Feb. 26.—One of the best 
attended conventions in the history of the Ken- 
tucky Lumber Dealers’ Association opened its 
twenty-fifth annual meeting here on Monday at 
the Brown Hotel. There were at least 300 
people present at the first afternoon session. 

Leo Klarer, jr., of the Louisville Lumberman’s 
Club, who was to have delivered the address of 
welcome at the morning session, was ill and 
Lew Ullrich, secretary to Mayor W. B. Harri- 
son, did some clever “pinch-hitting.” 

President Curtis P. Hall, of the Hall & Davis 
Lumber Co., Shelbyville, in his talk to the 
organization discussed the change in administra- 
tion, the progress made during the year, and out- 
lined future plans for making the association 
a far more successful body. He called attention 
to the drastic need of larger dues to furnish 
necessary funds with which to build good pro- 
grams, and to make it possible to undertake 
State work that will bring results. 

Committees named were as follows: 

Nominations—R. E. Young, Princeton; 
Tudor G. Jones, Mayfield; Leland Hanks, Lex- 
ington. 

Resolutions—Charles D. Cole, Harlan; 
Frank Anderson, Louisville; William Medley, 
Owensboro. 

Auditing—Henry Koehler, Louisville; E. A. 
Davis, Versailles. 

Emil Anderson, of Louisville, treasurer of the 
association for many years, gave a financial re- 
port showing a few hundred dollars in the 
treasury. 

W. E. Difford, of Louisville, live-wire secre- 
tary of the Louisville retailers’ organization, 
who became secretary of the State organization 
on May 1, 1929, made an interesting report re- 
garding accomplishments during the time he has 
been officially connected with the organization. 
He stated that when he took charge there were 
but 84 members in good standing, and that this 
number has been increased to a few over 100. 

The board of directors met in Lexington last 
June and later in the day with the Bluegrass 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and a strong spirit 
of co-operation was developed between the Lex- 
ington local and the State body. 

Other directors’ meetings were held at Mid- 
dleboro, Covington, Bowlmg Green, Lexington, 
Owensboro, Paducah, Princeton and Louisville. 
Ashland was the only section not visited by the 
secretary during the year, the time being in- 
sufficient to reach all points. 

At Owensboro, district 1 of the State body 
was formed and meets every second Thursday in 
each month. The Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau 
was formed at Lexington and meets regularly, 
as does the old Bluegrass association in that 
city. Bowling Green and Covington are about 


ready with the formation of permanent district . 


bodies. The directors worked well in visiting 
the various sections, and all were present at the 
October meeting in Louisville. 

Last June arrangements were made with the 
school of agriculture of the University of Ken- 
tucky whereby a two-day school was held at 
Princeton in November for dealers, farm agents, 
carpenters, builders, contractors and farmers, 
the school being sponsored by the association 
and the school of agriculture to tell the story 
of the model farm building program. About 100 
attended the school. 

The association has been aiding the college 
of agriculture in efforts to secure for it a larger 
legislative appropriation for greater work in the 
State in the interest of farmers, and Mr. Difford 
appeared before the legislative budget commis- 
sion to push the increased appropriation pro- 
gram. 

He also mentioned that the association has 


sponsored the bill before the legislature to 
register architects, who would have to be li- 
censed by a State board of architects if the bill 
is enacted into law. 

He also touched on maximum distribution 
through retail dealers, and mentioned how 
through efforts with some cement concerns, 
lumber mills etc., better co-operation arrange- 
ments had resulted. 

Mr. Difford stated that successful conventions 
were essential to large membership, but that 
small funds made it difficult to provide high- 
grade conventions, and that larger membership 
and higher dues were necessary to provide the 
funds. He asked whether- the dealers would be 
satisfied to go along another year as a one-horse 
organization, or if they desired to place the 
association in its rightful place with other State 
bodies. He held that if the district associations 
could be developed into properly functioning 
organizations, it would then be easy to knit 
them together into one sound and large State 
body of a permanent nature. 

It takes time and money to travel and develop 
districts, and in turn the State organization, he 
said, and it can not be accomplished quickly 
without the necessary funds, and that the dealers 
could not expect to get very much benefit unless 
they were willing to put something reasonable 
into the effort. 

R. E. Saberson, member of the N. R. L. D. 
A. merchandising council and representative of 
the Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Co., of St. 
Paul, Minn., who has addressed many State 
conventions, and is a specialist on merchandising 
lumber and known as a dynamic speaker and 
outstanding figure in the lumber business, de- 
livered an excellent address. He held that vast 
changes were about to take place in the lumber 
industry. He said that the lumber business in 
the United States was 300 years old, and during 
that time constant changes have been made in 
other products, whereas lumber had shown no 
physical change. He stated that the 2x4’s and 
the boards cut in the first sawmill in Maine, 300 
years ago, are the same today. They have not 
been “refined” or “modernized”—full evidence 
of the stability of lumber as a building material. 

The peak of lumber production was reached 
in 1909, he said, after which demand started to 
go down, and it has been going back ever since. 
Today it is a buyer’s market instead of a seller’s 
market. 

Intelligent merchandising effort is needed to 
offset this condition. Today manufacturers are 
turning attention to the physical qualities of the 
product and making vast improvements in it; 
producing grade-marked and attractive looking 
material, ready to use, at a great saving in time 
and labor costs to the consumer. Lumber has 
now reached a point where it must be mer- 
chandised. In other words a specialty must be 
made of a staple. 

The speaker held that the manufacturers now 
realize that when they have their product prop- 
erly in hand they can proceed to advertise it to 
the public, in the interest of the public, and to 
create a public interest in the product. This 
has to be done to reinterest the public, which is 
overlooking the unequalled record of lumber as 
a building material. It is also necessary to 
show the public that lumber hasn’t become 
scarce, that it is not near the vanishing point, 
and that there is plenty of lumber available for 
many generations to come, as the tree reseeds 
itself, and new crops come on if given proper 
fire protection. 

Mr. Saberson said that the lumberman was 
going to see a new era in the industry, in so far 
as lumber and the lumber trade is concerned, 
wherein lumber will take its place alongside all 





other products, regardless of the work that has 
been done on them, or that will be done on 
them. He held that the merchandising possj- 
bilities of lumber were untouched, and that lum- 
ber affords the greatest opportunity for years 
of profitable business for those who can over- 
come traditions and prejudices that have been 
built up in 300 years. 

The afternoon session was taken up with a 
short theatrical sketch, which helped to draw a 
crowd. It was followed by a moving picture, 
presented through the courtesy of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co., entitled “Dealers and 
Dollars.” 


TUESDAY MORNING 


Much’ of the Tuesday morning session was 
given over to an address on “Modernizing,” 
by H. K. Nygaard, formerly with the Home 
Modernizing Bureau, Chicago, now general sales 
manager, Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., 
North Tonowanda, N. Y. Mr. Nygaard held 
that modernizing was not a fad or a fancy, 
nor something to fill in with when new home 
building was quiet, but that the supplying of 
material for modernization is a regular part of 
the retail lumber dealer’s business, and is a 
steady and heretofore largely overlooked mar- 
ket. He said that there were more than 12,000,- 
000 homes in the country which could be mod- 
ernized profitably and that the program was 
going over big—amounted to $1,000,000,000 last 
year, is estimated to be good for $2,000,000,000 
this year, and should advance to $3,000,000,000 
as a regular program. 

A very interesting and able address was made 
by T. K. Bryant, assistant director of exten- 
sion, University of Kentucky, Lexington, on 
“How the Lumber Dealers of Kentucky and the 
College of Agriculture Can Assist One An- 
other.” The speaker said that the extension 
department has a record of 1,006 new poultry 
houses built from plans it suggested, 236 barns, 
174 hog houses, 47 silos and 108 miscellaneous 
buildings. It has been endeavoring to teach 
the farmer through demonstration and sug- 
gestion the advantages of good farm buildings, 
as suggestion is more effective than urging. 
In its blue print service it has 128 sets of 
plans, to which it is steadily adding. It de- 
sires the co-operation of the dealers in inter- 
esting the farmers in better buildings, and in 
aiding them to carry out their plans after they 
become interested. 

The department is strongly in favor of the 
building school idea, Mr. Bryant said, and is 
willing at all times to aid the dealers in 
planning such schools as was arranged through 
pe two bodies co-operating in Princeton last 
all. 

Under the heading, “Your Credit Problems,” 
S. J. Schneider, secretary-manager of the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association, discussed how 
the National Association of Credit Men can 
help the building material men of Kentucky 
with their credit problems, telling of the work 
that has been done in Louisville, where the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau has been working 
in close harmony with the Louisville Credit 
Men’s Association, resulting in smaller credit 
losses and a much improved situation. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


A talk on “Your Costs,” instead of merely 
“Costs,” by Harry J. Colman, business analyst 
and counsellor, of Chicago, was the first item 
on the afternoon program.: He described how 
costs are determined, told of leaks and how to 
stop them, of proper accounting so as to know 
what the business is doing, instead of guessing 
and missing it by miles. 

“Merchandising Lumber Which Is Dry” was 
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the theme of L. R. Putman, merchandising spe- 
cialist, who took the place of J. F. Carter, 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La., 
who argued for good storage and care of lum- 
ber, so that it goes to the consumer or builder 
dry, clean and in good general physical con- 
dition. He also urged the handling of quality 
products of known moisture content and proper 
preparation. , 

Adolph Pfund discussed the work and new 
developments of the National association as 
affecting the retailers. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Wednesday morning’s session was a dealers’ 
meeting with jobbers and others excluded, it 
being for and by the membership, to discuss 
dealer and association matters. 

The principal discussion was on the question 
of sufficient dues to carry on increased work. 
Each member of a special committee of three 
suggested a different plan, two of them based on 
a sliding scale, but after a long discussion it was 
decided to leave the matter in the hands of 
the board of directors, with full authority to 
arrange the dues to cover the needs of the asso- 
ciation. A number of members indicated that 
they wanted to pay more and get more for their 
money, the consensus of opinion favoring in- 
creased dues. 

An interesting round-table discussion of six 
subjects followed, the leadership of each being 
assigned to a different member. 

The first question was “‘How Can the Lumber 
Dealer Get the Roofing Business of His Town?” 
Raleigh Young, Princeton, was the leader and 
told how he handled a non-competitive line of 
roofings, sold on quality, with an 8- to 12-year 
guarantee. He employed the best men he could 
get, used the best materials, paid good wages, 
and had applied 111 roofs with only 3 complaints. 
He said when outside concerns quoted cheap 
prices, he went after every prospect they visited, 
showed that the work could not be as good as 
his as the material was not as good, the price 
almost as high, and without any guarantee. 

The second subject was “Mail Order Compe- 
tition and How a Lumber Dealer Can Meet It,” 
led by J. M. Williams, Beaver Dam, president 
of the Kentucky Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Williams, who, in addition to 
lumber and hardware, handles furniture, con- 
tends that if the owner has a lot, he can put him 
in a complete furnished home in successful com- 
petition with mail order prices. He said mail 
order prices were misleading, citing the instance 
of metal roofings, such houses quoting by the 
sheet instead of the square, which is mislead- 
ing as it makes their prices appear lower than 
the retailers’. He contended that the price- 
cutter was a worse menace than mail order 
houses or chain stores. 

J. N. Boston, Marion, scheduled to lead a 
discussion on “How Can the Lumber Dealer 
Work to Advantage With the High School in 
His Town?” was unable to be present, and Sec- 
retary Difford, who had visited with Mr. Boston, 
handled the subject. He said that Mr. Boston 
devotes about two weeks out of the year to in- 
teresting high school students in building, telling 
them the uses of wood, how to construct all 
types of buildings, insulation, ventilation, tem- 
peratures for best results with poultry, cattle 
etc., and supplies them with lumber to carry 
out model construction in the school. 

“District Organizations — How Formed — 
Their Advantages” was the subject discussed 
by M. Peale Collier, of Paris, Ky. Mr. Collier 
is president of the Bluegrass district associa- 
tion and told of its organization and success, 
showing how the organization had created good 
fellowship, better feeling, co-operation and a 
spirit of aiding the fellow in the nearby town. 
He said when bids were asked in such a town, 
they got the little fellow’s price and submitted 
an even one. 

W. G. Barnes, of Central City, discussed the 
new District No. 1 association, of Owensboro, 
which is just beginning to function and had 10 
present at the State meeting out of the 18 who 
took part in its organization on Feb. 12. 

“Maximum Distribution Through Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers” was the next subject, with E. E. 


Campbell, of Arlington, leading, who told of 
efforts of cement manufacturers and others to 
sell direct, in an endeavor to escape paying the 
retailer a percentage on the business sold in his 
territory. It was the opinion of the meeting 
that instead of arguing with manufacturers, it 
would be better to report unfair dealings to the 
secretary’s office, and handle them through the 
association, as it carries more weight and gets 
immediate results. 

“How I work with the Agricultural College 
at Lexington” was the subject of a talk by W. 
W. Owsley, of Cynthiana. He held that the 
college of agriculture plans were a vital factor 
in the rural district, as the farmer goes to the 
county agent for such plans and uses them. It 
is easy to sell the farmer a building recom- 
mended by the department, he said. 

G. N. Wallace, New York City, promotion 
manager of the Certainteed Products Corpora- 
tion, and until recently an official of the Gardner 
Advertising Agency, New York, spoke on “The 
Folly of Ignoring the Consumer,” and argued 
for going to the consumer and letting him know 
his business is desired, instead of waiting for 
him to come to the dealer’s place of business. 

The resolutions committee tendered resolu- 
tions of respect in connection with the deaths 
of three members, all former presidents, who 
died during the last year—John H. Frey, Louis- 
ville; George Hon, former State senator from 





Cc. STEVE ROEMER, 
Bowling Green, Ky.; 
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Louisville, Ky.; 
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Winchester, and Charles G. Roark, Greenville, 
who was United States Congressman at the 
time of his death. 

Another resolution favored the reforestation 
bill now in the Kentucky Legislature, and backed 
by Senator Bond, of the Bond & Foley Lumber 
Co., Jackson, Ky. 

Upon recommendation of the nominating com- 
mittee the following officers were elected: 


President—C, Steve Roemer, Bowling Green. 
Vice president—M. P. Collier, Paris. 
Treasurer—Emil Anderson, Louisville. 


Directors—W. C. Barnes, Central City; Frank 
C. Anderson, Louisville; J. C. Hearn, Ashland. 


Hold over directors—Luke Russell, Paducah; 
W. W. Owsley, Cynthiana; Thomas Gatlin, 
Morganfield; J. H. Rice, Harlan; BE. L. Meyers, 
Glasgow; R. C. Yates, Covington. 

Secretary W. E. Difford was renamed by the 
board of directors. 


No second vice president was elected as that 
office is being abandoned for the time being. 

Steve Roemer, the new president, has not 
missed a meeting since 1914, and has been active 
in the association for the last several years as a 
director and officer. He is one of the youngest 
members of the body. 

Members and visitors attended the “Louisville 
Realtors’ Home Show,” at the Jefferson County 
Armory, on Monday night, a movement that has 
the strong backing of the local retailers. 


The annual banquet and dance was held Tues- 
day evening. 

This is the first convention the association has 
ever held that drew sufficient attendance to need 
the large crystal ballroom for its business 
sessions. 


Must Stop Selling “Terms” 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 24.—There will be 
a $200,000,000 market for new furniture in new 
homes and apartments during 1930, declared 
Roscoe R. Rau, managing director of the Na- 
tional Retail. Furniture Association, before the 
recent convention of Wisconsin furniture deal- 
ers in Milwaukee. Mr. Rau said that he based 
his estimates of sales on a study of building 
permits, which show, he said, that an increased 
number of duplex and single family homes are 
to be built. 

A. P. Haake, of Chicago, managing director 
of the National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers, told the dealers that “the underlying 
weakness in the furniture business today is that 
it is overrun with dealers and manufacturers,” 
and that for their own good they must stop 
selling “terms” and begin selling furniture in 
earnest. He declared there are about a thou- 
sand too many furniture manufacturers, and 
that unless a way is found of cutting distribu- 
tion there will be more than the usual number 
forced out of business this year. 

H. W. Wilson, vice president and general 
manager of the American Furniture Mart, Chi- 
cago, declared that right now the stocks of the 
manufacturer and the retailer are low, but that 
when. increased demands are made upon the 
market about April 1, furniture prices will rise 
to some extent. The majority of furniture fac- 
tories are not running full now, but they will 
be by April 1, he said. 


Wins Prize for Oldest Jersey Yard 


New Brunswick, N, J., Feb. 24—To Gilbert 
E. Smith, of the Rolfe Building Materials Co., 
of New Brunswick, fell the honor of receiving , 
the prize offered to a representative of the old- 
est yard represented at the recent convention 
of the New Jersey Mason Material Dealers’ 
Association, held at Atlantic City. An inter- 
esting history of the Rolfe Building Materials 
‘Co., prepared ‘by John Wall, historian of the 
city of New Brunswick, is given in the bulle- 
tin of the association, as follows: 


In the year 1684, one Cornelius Longfield, 
an Indian trader, purchased from the Indians 
a large tract of land which comprises the 
present site of the business. It was subse- 
quently cut up into smaller tracts. In the 
year 1751, this particular lot came into the 
hands of John Dennis. 

John Dennis erected a wharf and conducted 
a general trade, among other things in the 
sale of shingles and timber. 

In 1776 this property was confiscated by the 
British, and remained in their hands until 1782. 

In 1785, John Dennis again reopened his 
wharfing and shingle business, which he con- 
tinued until the year 1791, when he conveyed 
the same to his son, John Dennis, jr., .who 
continued the business until 1798, when he 
conveyed to John Thompson. 

John Thompson continued the business un- 
til Sept. 25, 1801, when he sold out to David 
Abeel, who organized the firm of Abeel & 
Williamson. 

Abeel & Williamson continued in business 
for the sale of shingles and timber until 
Jan. 9, 1819, when they sold to Samuel Lysle. 

Samuel Lysle continued until 1833, when 
he sold a half interest to Charles Dunham. 
The business was continued under the name 
of Dunham & Lysle until 1846, when it was 
bought by John Doty and William M. Ford. 

The firm of Doty & Ford continued until 
March 1, 1853, when it sold out te- Isaiah 
Rolfe and George Mettlar. 

The business was continued under the 
name of Rolfe & Mettlar until 1866, when 
Mr. Mettlar sold his interest to Mr. Rolfe. 
The business was then carried on under the 
name of Rolfe & Son until 1900, when it 
became the Rolfe Lumber Co. 

In 1906 it was was incorporated into the 
Rolfe Building Materials Co. 
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Commission Salesmen in Important Session 


Advocate Aggressive Merchandising of Lumber and Endorse Policies That, Call 
for Further Improvement in Their Service to the Industry 


One of the most important and best attended 
meetings ever held by the National Association 
of Commission Lumber Salesmen was their 
seventh annual convention, at the Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Feb. 19 and 20. 

Fifteen States were represented at the meet- 
ing and the reports of business conditions 
throughout the country, as voiced by the vari- 
ous members, showed a lack of uniformity, 
several of those in attendance stating that there 
was a normal or above normal volume of 
business in 1929, while others seemed to think 
their volume fell considerably below normal. 
Throughout the discussion, however, there ap- 
peared to be an optimistic feeling with one or 
two exceptions, and a belief that this year would 
close showing a fair average as compared with 
previous normal periods. 

It seemed to be the general impression that 
there had been a decided increase of confidence 
and support coming to the members of the as- 
sociation from the better class of mills and 
shippers, and an unusual demand for the serv- 
ices of association members from all quarters, 
which was taken to indicate that the associa- 
tion was getting on a very firm: footing. 


Must Discard Old-Fashioned Selling 


The first session onened with the address of 
welcome by the president, Rodney E. Browne, 
of New York City, which carried in it some 
pertinent suggestions on the subject of merchan- 
dising, the future course of salesmen, and their 
relation to future conditions. He said in part: 

At the present time there is too much 
scrambling in all fields of distribution for 
the same consumer requirements. As a result 
competition between the various merchan- 
dising units is and will be very severe, and 
while it may mean the end to some of them 
the resulting pressure on the manufacturer 
for low prices will be very great. Under 
such conditions the manufacturer has two 
courses of action open to him. ‘First, passive 
resistance to such low price pressure, and, 
second, militant action in the consuming ter- 
ritory through personal salesmanship . 

The lumber industry is awakening to the 
fact that it has a merchantable commodity 
of definite known use and value, but in order 
to retain its place as the foremost building 
material of this country it must be merchan- 
dised beyond the wholesaler and retailer and 
direct to the consumer. Old fashioned 
methods of selling must be discarded and our 
markets stimulated for what they are 
worth. a 

Decided progress has been made for the 
association through recognition from various 
lumber associations, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, and we believe that di- 
rect mill representation through commission 
salesmen of good standing is today a univer- 
sally recognized institution which will con- 
tinue to expand and become more generally 
popular with producers and consumers. . 

I desire to stress the advantages of work- 
ing with your connections on an exclusive 
basis and to caution you when making these 
arrangements against taking in too much 
territory. There is absolutely nothing to be 
gained by the manufacturer who turns his 
account over to a half dozen or more sales- 
men in the same territory except cut prices 
and demoralization. Encourage the 
closest sort of co-operation with your con- 
nections. Do more than you are paid to do 
and function for them at all times just as 
though you were an executive of the mill 
company or a salaried salesman. 

It is my opinion that the matter of remu- 
neration is one that must be handled individ- 
ually rather than collectively. .. . It is 
well to thoroughly acquaint yourselves with 
your individual costs of doing business and 
insist on at least enough to cover these costs 
plus a reasonable profit. The manufacturer 
or shipper can not and does not expect you 


to lose money in serving him, nor will he 
have very much faith in your ability to get 


a fair price for his product if you fail to- 


insist on a fair price for your services. 


Home building was discussed at the afternoon 
session and the association placed itself on rec- 
ord as being in sympathy with the effort to 
stimulate it and pledged every possible effort 
to its furtherance. 


Ethical Methods Have Won Recognition 


Secretary Frank G. Shead, of Chicago, in 
making his annual report, stressed the import- 
ance of subordinating personal interests to the 
general benefits of the organization, otherwise 
the association would fail in its fundamental 
purpose of the greatest good to the greatest 
number. He said that the commission sales- 
men were becoming more and more recognized 
as an indispensable factor in the industry, and 
that the members must not falter in their de- 
termination to attain the highest degree of pro- 
ficiency, and continued : 

We have made remarkable inroads on the 
questionable and unethical practices once 
prevalent in commission selling. We have 
demonstrated that there are dependable ele- 
ments in our profession which can be and 
have been massed into progressive and re- 
liable formation, affording manufacturers a 
selective and efficient sales service heretofore 
unobtainable without diligent, patient and 
painstaking search. ne 

We are winning increased sympathy and 
support from the better class of mills in our 
battle against unfair, unethical and impracti- 
cal methods of selling and buying. 


Continuing Mr. Shead said that all would 
agree that business conditions were not as sat- 
isfactory as desired, but he thought they were 
not as bad as had been painted, and then went 
on to say: 


None of us are so new in the business as 
not to have passed through former similar or 
worse periods and escaped serious fatalities. 
We should remember that lumber is the 
oldest and most generally applied commodity 
in the world. There is nothing temporary 
or transitory connected with it. It is more 
universally used than any other product of 
man or nature, and its present state is due 
to cycle conditions that recur at intervals, 
influenced by disturbances in related inter- 
ests, the effects of which we, by the trend 
of things, must share. . . 

Our communities are increasing in popula- 
tion rapidly, all of which must be housed, 
and with the slack taken up we will soon 
find ourselves in the midst of intensive build- 
ing once more. In the interval we can very 
profitably devote some of our spare time ad- 
vocating repairs, remodeling, replacements 
and a general clean-up of home surroundings. 


Advocates Self-Criticism of Services 


Mr. Shead pointed out that the selling of 
lumber was over-manned and that the members 
should realize that in order to succeed they 
must be more than order takers—they must be 
order creators, and continued: 

There is a possibility that we have not 
rendered a 100 percent perfect service and 
it behooves us to take stock of ourselves and 
make sure that we are not indirectly respon- 
sible for our afflictions. 

This should be our contribution to better 
business. It, in conjunction with a move 
for economic stabilization started in Wash- 
ington by the captains of industry, and the 
realization of plans now in the making for 
financing home building by those related to 
home construction, we believe will gradually 
bring business back toward normal. These, 
however, are momentous undertakings that 
will require time to gain effective force, but 
they will, no doubt, be operative in the near 
future and establish a favorable average for 
1930 business when compared with normal 


years preeeding. A little optimism and less 
pessimism at this time will go far towards 
making the world look brighter and stimulat- 
ing our energies. American business or any 
part of it is too great to be sent to the 
damnation bow-wows. 


At the close of Secretary Shead’s address 
“The Future of the Organization and Its Proper 
Financing” was discussed at considerable length. 
The means of increasing membership and the 
rigidity of the association’s requirements in mem- 
bership brought out the unanimous expression 
that they could not in any respect afford to let 
down the bars of their interpretation of what 
constituted a dependable salesman if they pro- 
posed to carry on in their determination to 
keep their membership clean and above re- 
proach. 

The occasional practice among some members 
of entrusting their orders to shippers who are 
not satisfactorily rated was dwelt upon at length, 
and it seemed to be the feeling of those present 
that this usually was influenced by price rather 
than deliberation and did not serve the best in- 
terest of the salesmen or show consideration 
for the general welfare of their customers, and 
the secretary urged that members, so far as 
possible, avoid the practice. 

The next question on the program was “What 
Should Be the Share of the Salesman’s Overage 
Where Same Occurred?” and it was the opinion 
of the convention that there should be no over- 
ages, but that the members should be regulated 
by the prices given them by the shipper, and 
that where an overage was attempted it, sooner 
or later, produced discord and dissatisfaction. 

It developed in this discussion that several 
mills would not permit a raising of their price 
any more than they would permit a reduction 
of it, which was viewed as commendable on 
their part. 

Resolutions Show Association Policy 


The Thursday morning session was devoted 
to a general discussion of various topics, among 
which was the fixing of commission rates, but 
the convention seemed to be in the same frame 
of mind they had reflected at previous sessions, 
that this was an individual matter and should 
be left for members to adjust individually with 
their connections. 

Considerable discussion was given to the part 
salesmen should take in protesting building code 
revisions in their various localities, which op- 
erated against the use of lumber and encour- 
aged the application of substitutes, and all mem- 
bers were requested to pay particular attention 
to this feature. 

Commission, group and direct buying, as they 
affected commission selling, were discussed at 
length and members were urged to furnish their 
shipping connections with all information at 
their command on this subject, pointing out 
the impracticability and disadvantages of such 
service. 

The resolutions committee reported at the 
afternoon session, and upon its recommendation 
the convention went on record as favoring the 
following : 

That it is the duty of members to submit 
to arbitration all disputes that arise concern- 
ing any feature of their business. 

That the association again confirms its 
belief in the theory and practice of exclusive 
representation. 

That the Southern Pine Association should 
be commended for having incorporated a 
moisture content provision in its grading 
rules, and that the members promote the de- 
mand for dry lumber as defined in the South- 
ern association’s grading rules. 

That the association disapproves of the 
following merchandising plans as not only 
detrimental to the interests of its members 
but to the fundamental interests of the lum~ 
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ber producers: All group buying institutions 
that sell their services to lumber retailers 
by the promise of lower prices through the 
medium of obtaining for the purchaser the 
commission usually paid for selling; also the 
practice of wholesalers or manufacturers 
who depend on commission salesmen for their 
business, in placing their accounts with sales- 
men who are employed on salary by some 
wholesaler or manufacturer, thus placing 
commission men in competition with sales- 
men having no overhead. 


In the general discussion which followed the 
adoption of the resolutions it was the sense of 
the convention that, by ail rules of practice 
and precedent, the salesman was justified in 
selling industrial and transportation trade direct. 

Upon recommendation of the nominating com- 
mittee the following officers were unanimously 
elected : 


Associations Plans and 


March 3-5—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. Annual. 

March 4-5—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual, 

March 6—Philadeiphia Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

March 6—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, N. ° 
Annual. 

March 7-8—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Annual, 

March 20—North Carolina Pine Association, Mon- 
ticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual. 

March 20-21—Millwork. Cost Bureau, Chicago. 
Annual, 

March 21—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 

March 24-26—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

April 8—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 9-10—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 

April 10-12—Southern Forestry Congress, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual. 

April 29-May i1—American Forestry Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Empire State Salesmen’s Annual 
Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Plans have been 


* completed for the twentieth annual meeting of 


the Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion, which will occur at the Onondaga Hotel, 
Syracuse, on March 6. The board of directors 
will meet at 2 p. m., and at 6:30 p. m. the 
annual banquet will be held. Following the 
banquet there will be a business session, at 
which officers and committees will make their 
reports, and new officers will be elected and in- 
stalled. A meeting of the new board of direc- 
tors will be held at 11 p. m. 


Plans of Southern Forestry Congress 


MemPHIs, TENN., Feb. 18.—At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Southern For- 
estry Congress, which was held here last Friday, 
plans were completed for the twelfth annual 
forestry congress to be held at the Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, on April 10, 11, and 12. R. S. 
Maddox, Tennessee State forester and secretary 
of the congress, has prepared a tentative pro- 
gram which will be ready for publication within 
a short time. Walker L. Wellford, Memphis, 
chairman of the invitation committee, is having 
invitations printed which will be sent to at least 
5,000 persons throughout the sixteen southern 
States. 

The congress this year will pay particular at- 
tention to hardwoods, for the first time in many 
years. George T. Houston, president of the 
congress, is particularly interested in getting 
hardwood men to attend this meeting and is 
urging all to arrange to be here for each day of 





President—Rodney E. Browne, New York 
City. 

First vice president—C. O. Gronen, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

Second vice president—Charles Vanlanding- 
ham, Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frank J. Shead, Chi- 
cago. 

General counsel—Herbert A. Schryver, Chi- 
cago. 

Regional directors—Chicago, Charles W. 
Pendell; Colorado, Walter Bates, Denver; 
District of Columbia, Orlando H. Smith, 
Washington; Illinois, Walker Nugent, Peoria; 
Indiana, O. E. Crawford, Indianapolis; Iowa, 
A. A. Fiero, Des Moines; Kansas (eastern), 
Clinton L. Scott, Topeka; Kansas (western), 
G. W. Gunter, Salina; Kentucky, W. B. Beck- 
man, Louisville; Louisiana, Charles Debaillon, 
Lafayette; Michigan, C. E. Tredick, Detroit; 
Minnesota, Fred H. Flatau, Minneapolis; Mis- 


the meeting. A hardwood demonstration, planned 
for the occasion, is being arranged by D. R. 
Brewster, southern manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Secretary of Agriculture Hyde has already 
signified his intention of being in Memphis for 
this meeting and has been placed on the program 
for a talk. 


Philadelphia Exchange Annual 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 24.—The annual 
meeting and banquet of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange will be held Thursday, 
March 6. After the business session in the ex- 
change rooms, the dinner will be held at the 
Manufacturers Club. 


Arranges for Foresters’ Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 24.—Major com- 
mittee chairmen to have charge of all arrange- 
ments for the convention of the American For- 
estry Association, which will be held here April 
29 to May 1, have been appointed by the Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo Club, sponsor of the meeting, as 
follows: 

Dr. Henry Schmitz, dean of forestry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, general chairman; T. E. 
Youngblood, Northwestern Hardwood Co.; 
Grover Conzet, commissioner of conservation ; 
T. T. Jones, T. T. Jones Lumber Co.; R. W. 
Hasslen, Hasslen Lumber Co.; O. C. Lance, 
secretary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and E. J. Fisher, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Plans are now in progress for a field trip to 
one of the large woodworking industries in the 
State, immediately following the close of the 
convention. 


Plan Appalachian Trade Extension 


CincinNnaAtTI, OuI0, Feb, 24.—Announcements 
are out this week for the semiannual meeting 
of the Appalachian Hardwood Club, to be held 
Tuesday, April 8 at Hotel Sinton. Efforts are 
being made to secure a large attendance, espe- 
cially of West Virginia operators and sawmill 
owners. Special reports will be made on trade 
extension work and advertising plans, it is un- 
derstood. 


National-American Plans 


New York, Feb. 24—The annual meet- 
ing committee of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association met at Pittsburgh on 
Feb. 20 to discuss plans and program for the 
coming convention at Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, April 9 and 10. The committee is plan- 
ning for discussions on practical subjects and 
they will cover the wholesaler’s relation to the 
manufacturing and retail branches and ideas 
will be developed further to promote better un- 
derstandings among them in order that the 


wholesaler may render his maximum service to . 


both. 
Like the manufacturer and the retailer, the 





souri (eastern), Frank J. More, St. Louis; 
Missouri (western), H. W. Putnam, Carthage; 
Nebraska, Milton Dodds, Omaha; New Jersey, 
J. V. Lindsley, Newark; New York (eastern), 
Boyce Perry, New York City; New York 
(western), E. A. Nostrant, Buffalo; Ohio 
(southern), Pierce A. Hussey, Dayton; Ohio 
(northern), M. P. Klumph, Cleveland; Okla- 
homa, Carey Davenport, Oklahoma City; 
Oregon, Samuel R. Norton, Portland; Pennsyl- 
vania (eastern), J. H. Thomas, Philadelphia; 
Pennsylvania (western), A. H. Stevens, Erie; 
Tennessee, H. N. Saxton, Knoxville; Texas, 
Irving C. Swan, Houston; -Wisconsin, J. J. 
Fitzpatrick, Madison. 


In its closing discussion the convention re- 
iterated the advantages obtained through ex- 
clusive selling arrangements and members were 
—_ to perfect these relations wherever pos- 
sible. 


\ ti ” t] 
wholesaler has his problems but since the last 
convention which centered around cost and com- 
pensation and which laid the ground work for 
better relationship between mills and distribu- 
ters, some progress has been made and this 
will be emphasized at the coming meeting. 

The entertainment will include a dinner dance 
and the usual banquet with an afternoon tea 
for the accompanying ladies. The directors will 
meet on April 8 and after the convention ad- 
journs on April 10. 

Millwork Cost Bureau Program 


Two highlights which will be features of the 
sixteenth annual convention of the Millwork 
Cost Bureau, to be held March 20 and 21 in 
Chicago, are addresses by W. E. Griffee, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. R. Truax, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. Mr. Griffee will 
discuss some new and correct applications for 
millwork, based upon his observation and study 
of existing practices. Mr. Truax will talk on 
gluing in relation to the manufacture of mill- 
work, 


Hostess Club to Entertain 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—The Hoo-Hoo Hos- 
tess Club, which is an auxiliary of the St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo Club, held a dinner-dance and bridge 
party at the Missouri Athletic Club on Satur- 
day evening, Feb. 22. This organization has 
been quite active, holding a bridge luncheon 
once a month, with occasional evening dinner 
dances in which the husbands and sons of the 
members participate. Officers of the organiza- 
tion are: Pregident, Mrs. George P. Shehan; 
vice president, Mrs. T. C. Whitmarsh; secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. M. Kingsbery; treasurer, Mrs. 
Harry E. McKee. 


Cincinnatians to Get Together 


CINCINNATI, OtuI0, Feb. 24.—Preparations 
are being made by Edward H. Ward, president 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, for a great 
get-together of the wholesale, retail and mill- 
work branches of the trade next Monday, when 
the March meeting of the club is scheduled, 
with Walter F. Shaw, manager of the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturer’s Association, Washington, D. C., 
as the principal speaker. ‘Mayor Wilson, of 
Cincinnati, has also been requested to speak. 


Southern Pine Annual Plans 


New Oreans, La., Feb. 17.—The fifteenth 
annual meeting of subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association will be conducted at the Roose- 
velt Hotel here, March 24, 25 and 26, accord- 
ing to H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager, who 
has issued an urgent invitation to all southern 
pine manufacturers to attend. 

Citing the many changes which the last fif- 
teen years have brought about in the southern 
pine lumber manufacturing industry, Mr. 
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Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 


it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen &Sons Rope Co. 
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Berckes said that there are always ever new 
problems and advances to be considered. The 
annual meeting this year comes at a “key 
period,” he declared. 

Although the complete program for the meet- 
ing has not yet been arranged, meetings of the 
board of directors, budget committee, transporta- 
tion and grading committees will be conducted 
on Monday, March 24. The following two days 
will be devoted to the sessions of the annual 
meeting proper. Advance reports indicate the 
largest attendance in recent years. 


Tell of Extension Work 


New York, Feb, 24.—Reginald P. Titus, 
trade extension manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, told members of the 
Nylta Club in an evening address Feb. 14 that 
his organization will shortly open a New York 
office in connection with his branch of the asso- 
ciation’s activities. 

Mr. Titus told of the work being done to 
promote the popularity of Douglas fir, hemlock, 
red cedar and Sitka spruce in all parts of the 
country and said the extension bureau would 
continue its activities on a larger scale than 
ever. 

Arthur T. Upson, of the trade extension bu- 
reau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, informed the Nyltarians that his 
organization would continue this branch of its 
service for several more years, at least. 

Walter E. Umla,'a member of the club, spoke 
on the value of wood today in comparison with 
its use in the past. He put up a good argu- 
ment in behalf of lumber and was warmly 
greeted by his fellow club members. Fred- 
erick J. Bruce, a former president of the club, 
also made a brief address. 


Philadelphia Wholesalers’ Committees 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 24.—President Ed- 
ward F. Magee, of the Philadelphia Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, announces the 
following committee appointments : 


Rairoad and transportation—Ben C. Currie, 
chairman; H. W. Mell, M. H. Tilghman. Credit 
information—S. S. Rutherford, chairman; 
Charles F. Kreamer, John I. Coulbourn. Trades 
relations—John I. Coulbourn, chairman; R. 
Wyatt Wistar, J. Elmer Troth. Inland water- 
ways and Panama Canal—M. G. Wright, chair- 
man; A. E. Stitzinger, Fred A. Dudley. Mem- 
bership—James A. Finley, chairman; William 
F. McLean, George W. Butz, jr., Charles C. 
Cross, William P. Shearer. By laws and rules 
—Harry G. Parker, chairman; W. R. Johnston, 
W. J. Mingus. Publicity—Ed. C. Strong, chair- 
man; Charles F. Kreamer, Joseph P. Comegys. 
Forestry—Owen M. Bruner, chairman; Maurice 
W. Wiley, George E. Lippincott. Entertain- 
ment—Harry Preston, chairman; Mark H. Fin- 
ley, John M. Coin, David A. Kay, J. F. Rohr- 
bach. Historian—Frederick W. Underhill. 


Specifications on New Rules 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 22.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has been advised that 
at least twenty-six railroads and car builders 
now are basing their specifications on the new 
No. 9 grading rules recently adopted by that 
organization. Concerns known to be using these 
rules, or who have announced their intention of 
using them, are as follows: 

Great Northern Railway Co.; Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Co.; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railway Co.; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railway Co.; Union Pacific Rail- 
way Co.; Chicago & North Western Railway 
Co.; Missouri Pacific Railway Co.; Pere Mar- 
quette Railway Co.; Chicago Great Western 
Railway Co.; Soo Line; Duluth South Shore 
& Atlantic Railway Co.; Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway Co.; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co.; Columbus & Greenville 
Railway Co.; Colorado & Southern Railway 
Co.; Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co.; 
Fort Worth & Denver South Plain Railway Co.; 
Wichita Valley Railway Co.; Omaha Railway 
Co.; Fruit Growers Express Co.; Western Fruit 
Express Co.; America Car & Foundry Co.; 
Burlington Refrigerator Express Co.; Balti- 
more Car & Foundry Co.; Standard Steel Car 
Co.; Mt. ‘Vernon Car & Manufacturing Co. 





Approve Canadian TX Campaign 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 25.—An adjournea meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held here yesterday for the purpose of 
continuing the discussion of a motion submitted 
by W. Schiess at the regular meeting on Feb, 
17. Mr. Schiess’ motion was that the assocfa- 
tion go on record as in favor of increasing the 
contribution of wholesalers to the trade exten- 
sion campaign fund from 1 cent to 2% cents 
a thousand feet. The motion was seconded by 
A. E. Gordon, 

An amendment was submitted by A. E. Eck- 
ardt that the association favor a contribution 
of 1 cent a thousand feet by wholesalers as orig- 
inally set forth. The vote upon the amendment 
was lost and the original motion was carried. 
Another motion was then submitted by Mr, 
Eckardt that the members of the association 
not present should be advised of the resolution 
by letter and asked if they were willing to 
agree to the suggested contribution. This mo- 
tion was lost. A. E. Gordon then successfully 
moved that the association record itself as 100 
percent in favor of the campaign. 


Lumberman Heads Commercial Group 


Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 24.—A well known 
retail lumber dealer of Iowa now is the execu- 
tive head of the Iowa Association of Commer- 
cial Organization Secretaries, as the result of 
the election at the annual winter conference held 
at Ames, Iowa, Feb. 20 and 21. Officers elected 
were: 

President—Sherman Q. French, president 
and general manager, Chamber of Commerce, 
Hawarden. 

Vice president—Charlie Bond, 
Chamber of Commerce, Burlington. 

Second vice president—John D. Adams, sec- 
retary Chamber of Commerce, Des Moines. 

Secretary — Lester Milligan, secretary 
Chamber of Commerce, Mason City. 

Treasurer—W. S. Johnson, secretary Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Newton. 


Mr. French, who is conceded to be one of 
the most progressive retail lumber dealers in 
the State and who takes an active interest in 
civic and community affairs, served as first vice 
president of this organization last year and 
was in direct charge of the district meeting cam- 
paign which resulted in a 60 percent increase 
in membership during the year. 


Ontario Dealers in Session 


Winpsor, Ont., Feb. 24.—Thirty-five dealers 
were present at the meeting of the Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
held at the Prince Edward Hotel, in this city, 
Feb. 21. 

M. F. Clatworthy, of London, occupied the 
chair, with M. R. Bogart, of Chatham, as secre- 
tary. 

In presenting his report, Secretary Bogart 
said the most important event of the year had 
been the awakening of the manufacturers and 
wholesalers of lumber to the necessity for a trade 
extension campaign. This had come none too 
soon. In fact, it had just been preceded by some 
of the most startling announcements that had 
ever been made to the lumber industry. 

He then told of the sale of wood shingles, 
French doors, inside and outside doors, and 
wood garages by mail order houses, and the 
startling plans recently announced by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, for financing and 
erecting houses in value from $2,000 to $20,000 
in any part of the United States. This he con- 
sidered to be the greatest wrecker of commu- 
nity interests ever devised. On top of this, the 
steel house had been announced. Although these 
were at present U. S. A. troubles, such things 
always reacted, sooner or later, in Canada. We 
should be glad, he said, we have the additional 
time to prepare for them. 

Mr. Bogart referred to the decision of the 
British Columbia mills to mark all Canadian- 
grown Douglas fir with the word “Canada” to 
insure its being used wherever specified. The 
shingle associations were also announcing com- 
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prehensive trade promotion work, as well as 
the hardwood associations. . 

He concluded with a discussion of the outlook 
for 1930, expressing the belief that the course 
of general business will reverse its 1929 trend, 
starting lower and ending higher. 

The summer cruise committee reported excel- 
lent prospects for a trip by steamer from Port 
Stanley to Cleveland, Ohio, probably on June 
92 and 23. It had been assured by the Cleve- 
land dealers that a hearty welcome and enter- 
tainment would be provided. The meeting ap- 
proved of extending an invitation to whole- 
salers and others to take part, and invited the 
O. R. L. D. A. to join in and make the event 
a Province-wide one. 

Details of the clean-yard contest were an- 
nounced and many of the members present 
signed application blanks for the contest. 

At the afternoon session a practical address 
on the application of the mechanics’ lien act 
was given by Don F. Brown, advisory attorney 
to the Border Cities Credit Bureau. 

The balance of the meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of accident prevention and financing 
buildings by deferred payments. 


The spring meeting of the Southwestern asso- 
ciation will be held in London, Ont., the last 
week in April. 


Redwood Association Elects 


Sawn Francisco, CAuir., Feb. 21.—At a meet- 
ing of the directors of the California Redwood 
Association, held here last week, officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—J. M. Hotchkiss, Hobbs, Wall & Co. 
(re-elected). 

Vice president—L. C. Hammond, Hammond 
Lumber Co. 


Secretary-manager—R. F. Hammatt, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A report of the work of the association, in- 
cluding plans for 1930, was presented and ap- 
proved. The board also authorized support to 
the trade extension activities of the Millwork 
Institute of California. A resolution of condo- 
lence on the death of E. S. Murray, a valued 
employee for over thirty years of the Dolbeer 
& Carson Lumber Co., was approved and a copy 
ordered sent to Mrs. Murray. The directors 
approved employment of an additional inspector. 


Hardwood Manufacturers Meet 


Producers Meet at Laurel 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


LAurREL, Muiss., Feb. 26.—Hardwood pro- 
ducers from this section of the South gathered at 
the Pinehurst Hotel Tuesday morning, in re- 
sponse to the call of J. W. Bailey, of Laurel, 
chairman of this district for the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, and discussed the con- 
servation of the country’s hardwood crops and 
the possibilities of securing a fairer levying of 
taxes as applied to the hardwood industry. The 
meeting, which was one of a series being held 
throughout the hardwood sections in the South 
and the Appalachian timber country, adjourned 
during the afternoon. Luncheon was served at 
the Pinehurst Hotel. 

Those present at the meeting were: 

J. H. Townshend, executive vice president, 
H. B. Phillips, and J. T. Kendall, of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, Memphis; 
P. A. Rogers, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., and 
J. W. Bailey, J. L. Williams, C. L. Shar- 
borough and J. A. Lacour, Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co., Laurel; P. G. Berry, and R. E. 
Cassibry and B. Van Zandt, Wilber Lumber 
Co., D’Lo, Miss.; J. R. Dunn, D. D. Coleman, 
J. E. Welch, Nettleton & Welch Co., Hickory, 
Miss.; J. C. Leggett, Adams-Newell Lumber 
Co., Deemer, Miss.; C. L. May, May Hardwood 
Co., Seminary, Miss.; S. B. Adams, S. B. 
Adams Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala.; A. A. Mincy, 
Wilber Lumber Co., Wiggins, Miss.; F. M. 
Prichett, Wiggs Lumber Co., Demopolis, Ala.; 
James A. Kirby, Nashville, Tenn.; E. C. Speeg, 
Waynesboro Lumber Co., Waynesboro, Miss.; 
L. A. Hargrave, J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Co., 
Union, Miss.; W. A. Delaney and D. S. Ros- 
son, Kentucky Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss. 


Aim to Conserve Raw Product 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 25.—Hardwood manufac- 
turers from this territory met at Hotel Dempsey 
here today to héar a discussion of present-day 
conditions and the outlook as presented by F. R. 
Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, of Memphis, Tenn. John Shippen, of 
Perry, Fla., chairman for the district, presided. 
Harry C. Fowler, of this city, is vice chairman 
of the group. 

Mr. Gadd discussed much of the same mat- 
ter that was presented at the annual convention 
of the institute in Louisville recently, showing 
that production in 1929 was 77 percent of 
capacity, and demand 75 percent. The differ- 
ence, 2 percent, he showed, had brought about 
an abnormal stock of hardwood lumber through- 
out the country. 

The Hardwood institute has estimated that 
demand for hardwoods this year will be 70 per- 
cent of production as compared with 75 percent 
last year. 

With a view of conserving the natural re- 


sources of the country and not to produce a vast 
amount of lumber that will rot in mill yards, 
the manufacturers are trying to adjust them- 
selves to the needs of the trade, it was stated. 

From the figures presented by Mr. Gadd and 
from their own stocks on hand, it is expected 
that a program of activity will be worked out 
by each mill to carry out this conservation 
program. 

Besides Mr. Gadd, Mr. Shippen and Mr. 
Fowler those in attendance at the conference 
included: A. W. Greene, of Waynesboro, Ga.; 
P. F, Fitzgibbons, Cordele, Ga.; Gordon Rey- 
nolds, Albany, Ga.; J. C. Moore, DeSoto, Ga.; 
Chris Walker, of the Case-Fowler Lumber Co., 
Macon; and O. R. Cheatham, of Augusta, Ga. 


Louisiana-Texas Conference 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 24.—A conference of 
representatives of hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers of central and north Louisiana and nearby 
east Texas areas was held at Alexandria last 
Friday under the auspices of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute. H. Ben Johnson, of 
Shreveport, head of the Mansfield Hardwood 
Lumber Co., was scheduled to preside, but was 
called elsewhere on urgent business, and in his 
place the conference was presided over by G. H. 
Henderson, of Keltys, Tex., vice president of 
the institute, which also was represented at the 
meeting by J. H. Townshend, executive vice 
president, and J. J. Kendall of Memphis, Tenn., 
field representative. 

John L. Avery, of the Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries, was in attendance from Shreveport. 

The meeting, said to be one of eighteen such 
meetings scheduled for various sections of the 
country, was for the purpose of considering in- 
formally ways and means of conserving natural 
hardwood resources and devising plans whereby 
taxes on standing hardwood timber might be 
put on a severance basis instead of remaining 
on a land basis as now exists. ‘ 

A luncheon was the main entertainment fea- 
ture at the meeting, which had no set program 
but embraced mainly informal discussions of 
hardwood manufacturing and marketing prob- 
lems. 


To Operate at Reduced Rate 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Feb. 22.—Until turther 
notice, according to announcement at the plant 
of Wilson Bros. & Co., here, which has resumed 
operation after a two months’ shutdown, the 
mill will operate nine hours a day with a wage 
reduction of 10 percent below the previous rate 
paid for eight hours. The minimum wage was 
formerly $3.75. The reductions are believed 
only temporary and are expected to be changed 
April 1 when more work is available. 


FOR SALE 


Planing Mill and Manufacturing Plant 
in Los Angeles, California 


in successful operation for past thirty years. 
Has best of reputation and thorough equip- 
ment for manufacturing cabinet work, finish, 
special detail material, etc. Also has con- 
tracting and building department. Can show 
a successful record. Building site 150x325 
located on railroad track with sheds, kiln, 
factory, also machinery. Reason for sale, 
party owning same all these years is growing 
old and desires to retire. Full information 
furnished responsible parties. Fine oppor- 
tunity step into a growing business. 


Address “E-222,” care American Lumberman 








SALES CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Our Cascade Mountain mills operate 
nine months of the year. 
We Cut Fir 
White Fir 
Pondosa Pine 
Hemlock 
Red Cedar 
We can cut and mill lumber to your 


specifications in Clears, Select Com- 
mon and Common. 


We ship via CM&STP, or Northern Pacific RRs, 
SEND REPLIES TO 
**H-208,’’ Care American Lumberman 




















SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


Standard Book thr hout the United States 


Pa FoR. 5O Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Pestonji Jamasji & Co. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS 
Tank Bunder, BOMBAY, INDIA 


Telegraphic Address: “‘ Planking” 


Importers of Oregon Pine and 
Hard and Soft Timber 


Exporters of BURMA TEAK 
And other Indian Timbers and Indian Plain and Carved Furniture. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pace GRAND PRIZE 


Internationa! Exposition 






ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes& Tools 
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GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 


YELLow PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 























RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 














Mille at Office. 
iS CANDY, LA RUSTON, LA 
Fcorpssono 





N. Cc. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“COMPANY @& 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
a discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 








Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Hardwood Trade Slower O 


Volume Fair But Below Normal 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—The hardwood trade 
here in the Northeast is hardly up to expecta- 
tions. Demand is appreciably behind that gen- 
erally experienced at this time of year. But 
several wholesalers covering a wide territory 
agree that the aggregate of their orders for the 
current month will make a fair showing. Agri- 
cultural implement makers are good customers 
and their buying is important enough to sug- 
gest that they anticipate a fairly prosperous 
year. Some fair orders also are being taken 
from the automobile truck people. Furniture 
manufacturers are buying conservatively, mostly 
in small lots for quick delivery. Prices for really 
well manufactured lumber are being pretty well 
maintained. 

There is still much variation in hardwood 
flooring quotations, and demand is backward. 
Retailers are confining purchases to what they 
actually need. The bulk of current business in 
first grade plain white oak flooring is at $80.50 
or thereabout; second grade is offered at $69@ 
70.50, and third grade at $47@52. First grade 
Michigan and Wisconsin maple flooring is of- 
fered at $95@98.50, and first grade Michigan 
birch flooring at $80@85. 


Business Showing Improvement 


PitrspurcH, Pa., Feb. 25.—Some of the 
wholesalers report considerable orders being 
offered for Appalachian hardwoods, but gen- 
erally in badly mixed cars, which most of the 
mills find it impossible to supply. These deal- 
ers report the trade in both red and white oak 
improving. More oak is being consumed by 
the manufacturers of furniture and trim. Two 
items are reported very scarce, 4/4 log run 
beech, and 4/4 hard maple in all grades. Some 
of the dealers who specialize in West Virginia 
hardwoods report a little improvement in the 
industrial business. Demand from the retail 
trade seems to be largely for items of FAS 
ash in all thicknesses. These dealers have noted 
no improvement in the demand for red oak, 
though white oak is quoted more often. There 
is some demand for basswood and hard maple 
in the low grades, but little improvement in 
body stock items. 


Trade Outlook Has Improved 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The springlike 
weather of last week has brought about an 
increased inquiry for lumber and the outlook is 
considered quite a little improved. Retailers 
report that new building has not yet started up 
actively. The hardwood yards call trade steady. 

The Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club held a dinner at 
the Lafayette Hotel on the evening of Feb. 21, 
with about fifty members present. A talk was 
given by Paul S. Collier, secretary of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
on the lumber outlook, and other talks were 
given by Franklin A. Hofheins, Junior Hoo- 
Hoo, and Harry E. Gosch, Vicegerent Snark. 
Herbert Rice, of the Buffalo Broadcasting Co., 
entertained with songs and stories. Music was 
furnished by a juvenile orchestra. 

Arthur S. Guerin, president of the Duracolor 
Co. (Inc.), North Tonawanda, N,.Y., and Carl 
Edward Schulte, Tonawanda, have been granted 
a patent for a method of treating shingles. They 
filed application on Feb. 10, 1927, and a new 
application on June 20, 1927, On the latter the 
patent was granted, ten claims being allowed. 
The patent has been assigned to the company. 

An amusing radio drama of fifteen minutes’ 
duration was given over Radio Station WGR 
on the evening of Feb. 23 by the Ray H. Ben- 
nett Lumber Co., North Tonawanda. It re- 
lated an evening episode at the home of the 
“Bing Family.” Further programs are to be 
given in future by the company. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 87 and 88 


The Blanchard Lumber & Mill Co. has filed 
plans for increased storage capacity at the yard 
587 Winslow Avenue, at a cost of $8,000, 
_ A. J. Elias, president of G. Elias & Bro., was 
in attendance at the International Aviation 
Show in St. Louis last week. 

C. M. Kanne, of the Cadwallader-Gibson 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif., was a visitor 
to the trade here last week. 

Maurice E. Preisch, president of the Lum. 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., New York, vis- 
ited friends in the trade here last week. 


Auto Maple and Flooring More Active 


Evxins, W. Va., Feb. 24.—Demand for hard- 
wood lumber in West Virginia is sluggish, but 
there has been a slight improvement in sales 
of maple to automobile producers. Business in 
general is below normal. Some specialties are 
in a little better movement. Concerns produc- 
ing mine props are shipping at the regular rate. 
There has also been a revival of trade in floor- 
ing in this immediate section. 

The Ritter Lumber Co. is preparing to cut 
the timber on a virgin tract of 1,200 acres on 
the middle fork of Elk Creek. Actual work 
is to start about April 1. This is one of the 
few remaining tracts of virgin timber in Mingo 
County. The trees are for the most part poplar 
and oak, with a few walnuts. The logs will 
eo be shipped to the band mill at Hurley, 

™, * 


Much progress has been made toward put- 
ting the Caflisch mill at Ruthbell in shape for 
starting active work again. The mill was de- 
stroyed by fire on Dec. 24. The skeleton is 
now complete and the machinery is partly in- 
stalled. 


Demand Continues Quiet 


LouisvitLe, Ky., Feb. 24.—The hardwood 
market continues rather quiet, as woodworking 
plants are inactive. Automobile body business 
is showing a little improvement, but producing 
plants have fair stocks in hand, and are not plac- 
ing many orders. Radio plant requirements are 
relatively small. Planing mills are taking a 
fair amount of stock, but mostly in small lots. 
Railroad buying has been fairly active, but at 
low prices. Veneers have been in fair call, but 
the panel business is very quiet. Woodworking 
plants in Louisville and New Albany are gen- 
erally on short time. Low grade hardwoods 
continue moving very well. Walnut has been 
fairly active. There is also a nice demand for 
plain common and better red and white oak, 
but quartered oak is quiet. Poplar is a little 
more active than it was, but is still dull. 

Prices at Louisville on inch stocks are as 
follows: Poplar, FAS southern, $83@87; Ap- 
palachian, $95; saps and selects, $60@65; No. 
1, $47@54; No. 2 A, $35@40; No. 2 B, $24@ 
27. Walnut, FAS, $240; selects, $150; No. 1, 
$90; No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $55; 
No. 1, $40@42; quartered sap, FAS, $62; No. 
1 $45@47. Plain red gum, FAS, $95; No. 1, 
$50; quartered red, FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. 
Cottonwood, $51, $35 and $32. Ash, $75, $50 
and $30. Southern red oak, $65, $48 and $38; 
white, $85, $50 and $40. Appalachian plain red 
oak, $85 and $55; plain white, $96 and $58; 
quartered white, $135 and $75; quartered red, 
$110 and $60. 

The second annual Realtors’ Home Show 
opens on Saturday, Feb. 22, in Louisville. The 
feature is a model home constructed in the 
Jefferson County Armory, to later be erected in 
the suburbs, where foundations for it have been 
completed. Lumber dealers are co-operating, 
and arranged their State convention so that 
visiting lumbermen could visit the show. 

The George F. Gernert Lumber Co. has 
liquidated its business. The Embry Lumber 
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Co., originally a subsidiary of the Embry Box 
Co., a division now of General Box Co., has 
announced plans for liquidating its lumber busi- 
ness, and will give its entire attention to 
packages. Just a few weeks ago Oscar Byron 
consolidated the O. O. Byron & Co. millwork 
business with that of the Fred G. Jones & Co., 
as the Byron Sash & Door Co. 

A new sash and door jobbing house has re- 
cently been formed in Louisville, the Welker 
Sash & Door Co., 410 East Burnett Street, 
headed by Alfred Welker, previously for seven 
years with Oscar Byron, and in the lumber 
business for 25 years. Associated with Mr. 
Welker is Frank B. Alford and G. W. Beilstein. 
The business is incorporated for $35,000. It has 
located in the plant formerly occupied by the 
George F. Gernert Lumber Co. 

W. E. Difford, secretary Louisville Lumber- 
men’s Credit Bureau and also secretary of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and of some other lumber clubs, has also taken 
over the active management and secretaryship 
of the Mutual Service Co., a co-operative or- 
ganization operated by Louisville retailers and 
carrying specialties, which the individual re- 
tailer does not care to stock. 


Inquiry Indicates Improved Trade 


CINCINNATI, Ont0, Feb. 24.—Though orders 
were still of a hand-to-mouth character, there 
was a better feeling among the wholesalers this 
week. Wholesalers think that inquiries now be- 





Ward Offers “Budget” Plan 


Under a new plan announced by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. in their spring 
and summer catalog, customers may 
combine many artieles of merchandise 
in one ordet and make only one down 
payment to cover the entire order, pro- 
vided the order totals at least $25. Many 
lines of merchandise hitherto not sold 
on extended payments are now included 
for time-payment selling such as farm 
equipment, floor coverings, bedding, elec- 
trical appliances and even such rela- 
tively low-priced articles as kitchen uten- 
sils. The recently inaugurated Ward 
policy of postage and freight free on al- 
most all shipments continues under the 
new budget plan. 











ing received from auto factories will begin to 
produce orders for sizable amounts around 
March 15 or possibly earlier. Inquiries from 
furniture factories were a trifle more active, 
though not up to expectations. Piano factories 
are still running on slow time. Reports from 
radio factories indicate a slight increase of ac- 
tivities, with a few hand-to-mouth orders being 
placed for lumber. Export lumber inquiry was 
slower. Business from United Kingdom ports 
was more active for March and April shipment, 
though not up to expectations. Prices of Ap- 
palachian hardwoods were unchanged and 
steadier than they were last week. Some items 
of southern hardwoods were soft, but generally 
steadier. 

Douglas fir from the West Coast has con- 
tinued dull, but southern pine and cypress sales 
are more active. Wholesalers are more opti- 
mistic, because building and loan associations are 
offering money in fairly liberal amounts for 
home building. Local and up-State yards were 
booking many orders for building lumber from 
contractors, 

Miss Nora Frey, daughter of the late George 


Be Reduced 


W. Frey, secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Compressed Wood Preserving Co., 
of this city, has been appointed secretary of the 
company, succeeding her father. John Goyert, 
president, will act as general manager tempo- 
rarily. The company is reported as doing a 
growing business in the sale of prepared wood 
blocks for floors of factories. 


Operators Favor Curtailment 


MempuHis, TENN., Feb. 25.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods has improved very little. 
Most orders for the better grades are small and 
for current requirements. Demand from the 
furniture and automobile body manufacturers is 
somewhat less than during the last two weeks, 
but is still considerably better than it had been 
for a month or two before that. The movement 
of lower grade stock has been heavy, with or- 
ders being placed principally by the box manu- 
facturers, at slightly stronger prices. Export 
business continues good, and there has been 
practically no change in prices. 

A large number of mills have only a limited 
log supply on hand. Although favorable weather 
has prevailed during the last week, heavy rains 
during the last half of January and the first 
half of February have resulted in woods con- 
ditions that will prevent resumption of logging 
for a good while. 

Owing to the slow movement of hardwoods 
during the last few months, stocks in the hands 
of the lumber manufacturers have been steadily 
increasing, and there is a growing tendency on 
the part of all operators to curtail production 
and balance supply with demand. 

J. W. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., 
this city, and Mrs. McClure will leave shortly 
after March 1 for a few weeks’ stay in Miami, 
Fla. Mr. McClure is convalescing from a ma- 
jor operation. 

R. C. Stimson, president Stimson Veneer & 
Lumber Co., this city, and Mrs. Stimson, sailed 
on Friday, Feb. 14 from New Orleans for a 
full Caribbean cruise. 

E. Lyman McLallen, of Nickey Bros., this 
city, is rapidly recovering his health and ex- 
pects to leave this week, with his wife, for a 
short visit to Florida. 


Automotive Demand More Active 


Warren, ArkK., Feb, 24.—Some improvement 
is noted in the hardwood market this week, an 
increased demand coming from automotive con- 
cerns and body builders. Other users of special 
cut stock are also more actively in the market. 
Body building plants have been very active. A 
fair number of mixed car orders are being 
placed, but orders for straight cars of hardwood 
flooring carry prices that are none too attrac- 
tive for the average mill. 

Favorable weather has enabled woods oper- 
ations to be resumed on a limited scale, though 
they are confined largely to upper lands, as bot- 
tom lands are still too soft to permit active log- 


ging. 
Gum and Magnolia in Fair Call 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Feb. 24.—There is prac- 
tically no demand for any hardwoods except 
gum and magnolia. The furniture trade is tak- 
ing a good volume of the former, with some 
oak, tupelo and red gum. A number of com- 
paratively small shipments of magnolia have 
gone to the West Coast recently. The automo- 
bile trade is beginning to order magnolia for 
spring and summer requirements, although on a 
considerably smaller scale than in previous 
years. The flooring manufacturers are taking 
a fair amount of maple, beech and oak, and the 
lower grades are moving wéll to box and crate 
manufacturers. Little export business is being 
received. 

















Announcing — 
“WEATHERSEAL” 
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Overhead 
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No. 800—Weatherseal 
(Patents Pending) 





















































A 3-fold door which folds into a compact 
space at the top of opening. Requires only 
134,” head room above door for installa- 
tion. Fits snug as a front door all around. 
Shipped completely assembled, squared for 
the opening and all hardware included. 


The Door for the Lumber Dealer 
to Meet Competition 


Write for Descriptive Circular and 
Sales Plan. 


FARLEY & LOETSCHER 
Mere. Co. 


SASH, DOORS, FRAMES, MOULDINGS 
BUILT-IN SPECIALTIES 
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DUBUQUE, IOWA 




















Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Moth’s natural 
enemy is the dealer’s 
natural friend. 


As nearly as Uncle Sam can 
determine the moth ruined 200 
million dollars worth of cloth- 
ing, blankets, fur coats and 
silk nighties last year. 

Some appetite! And the moth 
boards everywhere—this way: 
Having a true Mother instinct, 
the moth lays her eggs, 50 to 
100 of them, on your nice new 
overcoat hanging in the closet, 
choosing wool, fur, silk or 
feathers because when her 
young hatch out in a few days 
they must have food. You 
know the rest. 

Supercedar, made from _ the 
heartwood of Tennessee red 
cedar gives off a _ pleasant 
aroma which is suffocating to 
the moth that lays the eggs 
and the worm that does the 
eating. 

Our advertising in Saturday 
Evening Post, Good House- 
keeping and House and Gar- 
den tells why every home needs 
a Supercedar Closet and why 
every woman wants one. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 


Send for miniature sample box 
free witht ~«rular and price. 


CBROWN 


MEMPHIS 


7, WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER | 
DOF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDA 
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WIGGINS per etm Conds 


assure you of proper card representation. Many 
of America’s largest card users use Wiggins 
cards exclusively because they realize that the 
proper card serves the 
dual purpose of an- 
nouncing theirsalesmen 
while adding 
prestige to the 
house. Ask for 


tab of speci- 
mens and ob- 
serve _ their 
smooth edges 
andexcellence 







FOTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. OA 
PIOMER OUILOINe® 


of engraving. : 
The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 











Death of Mississippi Lumberman 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

New Or.eans, La., Feb. 27.—Robert J. Wil- 
liams, of Poplarville and Brookhaven, Miss., 
one of the wealthiest lumbermen of that State, 
died early today in a hospital in New Orleans. 
The deceased was 55 years of age. He was the 
owner of large timber and land holdings in 
Mississippi and a member of a number of New 

leans organizations. Mr. Williams became 
ill while driving to this city a short time ago, 
remaining in the hospital here until his death. 
Funeral services will be conducted in Brook- 
haven, Miss., Friday afternoon. He is survived 
by a widow, one son and one daughter. 


Vast Changes in Lumbering 


Wausau, WIs., Feb. 24.—Returning from a 
recent visit to his old home near London, 
Ont., B. F. Wilson, of this city, outlined the 
vast changes that have taken place in the manu- 
facturing of lumber. He left there when but 
a boy, but he remembers the methods used in 
his father’s sawmill, when, he says, “the saw 
went upwards one day and came down the next.” 
He recalls his father telling him of a saw- 
mill, built about fifteen miles from London in 
1840, driven by water power, that in its balmiest 
days probably sawed 1,000,000 feet in a year. 
The change since then, he says, is apparent when 
we consider that there are some sawmills on 
the Pacific coast that have a capacity of 1,000,- 
000 feet a day. Mr. Wilson tells of a syndicate, 
headed by William (Squire) Niles, formed to 
erect a sawmill and cut a tract of timber near 
the village of Nilestown. Squire Niles then 
erected a beautiful home on some land he 
cleared near the mill, and set out a grove of 
white pine and spruce trees. This was in 
1840. About five years ago, a windstorm blew 
down a considerable number of these trees, 
which had attained a height of fifty to sixty 
feet, with stumps two and a half to three feet 
in diameter. 


“‘Book of Smiles’ Is Out 


This year’s first edition of the Standard Dry 
Kiln Co.’s “Book of Smiles” is out, containing 
many snappy stories and information regard- 
ing Standard dry kilns and accessories. 

This edition will be of particular interest to 
the lumber trade, for it describes the green end 
fan forced re-circulating Standard kiln, which 
is depicted as a remarkably efficient kiln and 
one that produces the highest quality of lumber, 
Low temperature and high humidities and fast 
re-circulation are used in this kiln, thereby 
producing greater uniformity and higher qual- 
ity of drying at no increase in time. It is 
announced that these features may be placed 
on any make of progressive kiln at no excessive 
trouble, for all the equipment goes below the 
existing track rails and heating system. 

Anyone in the lumber industry may secure 
the “Book of Smiles,” or other Standard cir- 
culars showing the company’s various types of 
kilns and how to modernize present equipment, 
by writing to the Standard Dry Kiln Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Canadians Attend Lumber School 


MontTreEAL, Que., Feb. 25.—Over three hun- 
dred people interested in the lumber industry 
attended the technical school for the first of a 
series of educational lectures on lumber. The 
course has been organized by Eddie Germain, 
the Vicegerent of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo in Montreal, with the object of in- 
structing the employees of lumber firms in the 
finer arts of their business, giving them selling 
arguments as against substitutes, and useful 
hints on merchandising. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Roland Bock. 

The subject dealt with was eastern white 
pine and Lawrence J. Bromley, of the executive 
committee of the White Pine Bureau, sang 
the praises of Pinus strobus for all purposes, 
and went into technical explanations of the dif- 


—e 


ferent gradings and how they were arrived at, 

Mr, Bock, inspector for the bureau, demon- 
strated with a number of samples the points 
that were considered in grading, explaining the 
uses of the respective boards, and answering a 
long series of questions thereon. 

Interesting statistics on forests were given by 
T. J. McElhanney, of the Dominion Forest 
Product Laboratory at Ottawa. Answering 
questions, Mr. McElhanney said that there was 
really no fireproof construction, and that stout 
lumber would hold a burning building together 
longer than would one constructed with iron 
girders. 

A. Beaudette, senior Hoo-Hoo official in 
Canada, moved a vote of thanks to the speak. 
ers and to the lumber firms who had given 
their support to the movement. 


SESSA S28282: 


Employees Buy Company Bonds 


ScHENeEctTApy, N. Y., Feb. 24.—S. L. White- 
stone, comptroller of the General Electric Co., 
reports that more than 40 percent of the em- 
ployees subscribed $7,605,910 to the eighth an- 
nual offering of General Electric Employees’ 
Securities Corporation bonds. This is the larg- 
est subscription made to any offering of the 
bonds, exceeding the previous high, which was 
in 1929, by $844,960. The average this year 
was $195 per employee. At the close of 1929 
there were 30,484 bond holders, the average 
amount held by each employee being $1,117, 
These bonds bear interest at the rate of 6 per- 
cent, but so Jong as the original holder remains 
in the employ of the General Electric Co. an 
additional 2 percent is paid by the company, 
making a total of 8 percent on the investment. 


Woods Life in Rhyme 


In “Forest Fire and Other Verse,” John D. 
Guthrie, assistant district forester, Portland, 
Ore., has brought together in a book of 321 
pages, 346 pieces by 150 authors, covering as 
wide a range of territory as is covered by 
forestry itself. In these verses all the major 
aspects of forestry, fire fighting and woods life 
are reflected. Serious subjects are treated 
humorously, and humorous subjects are given 
serious aspects. There is enough of variety to 
appeal to all tastes and to all moods. The 
book is attractively bound in cloth, with colored 
frontispiece and an alphabetical index of 
authors. It is published by Dunham Printing 
Co., 116 Second Street, Portland, Ore., and 
sells for $2.50. 


A Tale About a Red Tie 


LAKELAND, Fta., Feb, 24.—‘“Bill” Sneed, 
president of the Lakeland Manufacturing Co., 
this city, is never seen while dressed without a 
red tie, and the redder the better for Bill. J. 
Baker Arnold, of Groveland, Fla., found the 
verses quoted below and sent them to J. P. Wil- 
liams, secretary of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association, with the suggestion that they 
be dedicated to “our mutual friend Bill Sneed.” 


Some may long for the soothing touch of 
lavender, creme and mauve, 
But the ties I wear must possess the glare of 
a red hot kitchen stove. 
The books I read and the life I lead are sensi- 
ble, sane and mild, 
I like calm hats and I don’t wear spats, but 
I like my neckties wild. 
Give me a wild tie, brother, 
One with a cosmic urge, 
A tie that will swear and rip and tear 
When it sees my old blue serge. 
Oh, some will say that a gent’s cravat should 
only be seen, not heard, 
But I want a tie that will make men cry and 
render their vision blurred. 
I yearn, I long for a tie so strong that it will 
take two men to tie it. 
If such there be just show it to me, whatever 
the price I'll buy it. 
Give me a wild tie, brother, 
One with a lot of sins, 
A tie that will blaze in a hectic gaze 
Down where the vest begins. 
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A Darn Good Barn 


The barn is always bigger than the house upon 
the hill. 

{ used to wonder when a boy, I do a little 
still, 

Just why the barns were bigger than the houses 
seemed to be, 

But now I tell you how it looks, it looks at 
least to me: 


Say, if it wasn’t for the barn, who’d need a 
house at all?— 

For, if it wasn’t for the things they put away 
in fall, 

The people in the house’d find it hard to get 
along, 

And so a barn that’s bigger than a house ain’t 
very wrong. 


And people are like houses are, and barns and 
such as that, 

The people who amount to much ain’t living in 
a flat. 

The people in the town may laff, but we don’t 
give a darn— 

The people who amount to much are people 
with a barn. 


The common folks, the common things, like 
barns and corn and hay, 

Are after all the folks who make this land a 
land today. 

The common folks, and common things, like 
barns and rye and wheat, 

Are after all the folks who say what other 
folks’ll eat. 


You talk about your monuments, your cities 
great and grand, 

But there’s another monument, the greatest in 
the land. 

There ain’t a fellah richer than (however peo- 
ple yarn) 

The fellah, though his house is small, who has 
a darn good barn. : 


Between Trains 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — The remodel-the-old- 
home movement started by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN a few years ago, which had led to the 
sale of many millions of feet of lumber since, 
received a substantial boost here tonight from 
an important gentleman, Julius Barnes, chair- 
man of the board of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and chairman of Mr. 
Hoover’s business-as-usual-if-anything-more-so 
committee. Mr. Hoover’s motto, you may re- 
member, after the seat of the stock market sud- 
denly went through last November, was, and is: 
throw away your broker’s statement and get 
some plans and specifications Quit boasting, 
and start building. In other words, throw away 
your horn and get a hammer. 

Julius and we had journeyed to Milwaukee to 
help the Association of Commerce hold its an- 
nual dinner, and what a meeting it was !—with 
850 admitted and 150 turned away, the greatest 
gathering of its kind in Milwaukee’s history. 
President Stotzer said in his opening remarks 
that it was a great compliment to the speakers, 
to which we replied, with becoming, and cus- 
tomary, modesty, that it merely proved what 
a large number of people in Milwaukee had 
never heard Barnes or us before. 

Whom should we find only one seat removed 
from us but old Jack Barchard, or John L. 
Barchard, if you prefer to call him that, now a 
solid and substantial citizen of Milwaukee. In 
fact we never saw Jack looking more solid and 
substantial. Vice president of the Association 
of Commerce, and all that sort of thing. Jack 
is still in the container business, only now he 
makes the boxes out of straw and such like in- 
stead of lumber. That’s the only difference, 
but it’s quite a difference. 


Milwaukee is a great town, with only one real 
rival among the cities of the world, and that is 
Stratford-on-Avon. At Stratford, you remem- 
ber, is located the tomb of Shakespeare—the 
bier that made Stratford famous. But don’t get 
the impression that prohibition has affected Mil- 
waukee’s prosperity in any way. Even at its 
height, the brewing of beer stood third among 
its industries, its manufacture of iron and steel 
and of clothing always exceeding in volume its 
production of beer. One plant alone, the great 
Allis-Chalmers concern, is worth more to Mil- 
a right now than all the breweries it ever 

ad. 

There were a number of lumbermen present 
on the town’s gala occasion tonight, of course. 
We saw John Schroeder, president of the 
Schroeder Lumber Co., and Lawrence Whittet 
also extended the right hand of welcome. 
And, oh, yeah, that reminds us of Julius’ re- 
model-the-old-home speech. The distinguished 
visitor expressed the opinion that there are 
1,000,000 homes in the United States that need 
remodeling now. “One million homes — two 
thousand dollars each—for repairs and improve- 
ments—figure it out for yourself,” said the: 
speaker. We can’t Julius, but it sounds to us 
like it must be a lot of money. 


We See b’ the Papers 


We know one man that coffee keeps awake: 
the Brazilian producer. 


Most of the wind in Congress seems intended 
to throw dust in people’s eyes. 


Mr. Stimson believes in hewing to the line, 
let the ships fall where they may. 

In New York Stanislaw Sztam married Carol 
Eidlitz. Try that on your dictaphone. 


One way to prevent another war would be, 
when war threatened, to hold a conference. 


It would be months before they could agree 
on what it was they were disagreeing about. 


We haven’t much confidence in arbitration as 
a means of delay; but as to oratory, yes indeed. 

Spain demands a government like England’s. 
No one seems to be demanding a government 
like Chicago’s. 

Some of those who came to scoff at Mr. 
Grundy may remain to try to nominate him 
for president. 

Chicago has had 771 bombings, and two con- 
victions. There aren’t many businesses that are 
that successful. ; 


Gasoline companies are starting a price-war. 
They could get some valuable pointers from 
some of our retailers. 


You see, the way you do is this way: first 
you figure the bill as low as you possibly can 
and still make a profit; 

Then you cut out the profit, because it means 
a little ready money, or at least will impress 
the bank with your volume; 

Then you take a guess at what your com- 
petitor’s bid was, and cut the price a little more, 
to make sure he doesn’t get the job; 

Then the contractor comes around and tells 
you that your competitor’s price was even lower 
yet, and so you cut the figure once more. 

If we ever want to raise another regiment 
of rough riders all we will have to do is to 
call out the bus passengers. 

Mr. Hoover is fishing in Florida. He will 
find it a good deal easier to get a line on a 
pompano than on a politician. 

To stimulate business it might be a good idea 

to make some alterations in the old house. 
Lath and the world laths with you. 
_ The city of Chicago will fight a bridge rul- 
ing by the United States. You ought to see 
some of the fights that start over our bridge 
rulings. 








Buy 
Meadow 


River 
Mixed Cars 


Flooring— 


Red Oak Maple Beech 
White Oak Birch 


Trim and Mouldings— 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 


Stepping and Risers— 
Oak Birch 


Poplar Bevel Siding— 
Poplar 


A quality line that is build- 
ing business for hundreds of 
dealersthroughout the country. 


A line that means satisfied 
customers. 


A line you can buy in mixed 
cars that will reduce freight 
costs and your stock invest- 
ment and increase your 
turnover. 


Get more business, 
make more money, 
have better satisfied 
customers — sell 
Meadow River stock. 


Meadow River 


Lumber Co. 
Rainelle, West Va. 
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Beginning to Realize It 

Retail lumbermen all over the country are 
beginning to find that it costs money to 
operate a motor truck, in more ways than 
just the cost of the gasoline, oil, and driver’s 
wages. When they gather at conventions 
they talk with each other about it, discussing 
means of ascertaining the exact cost. Also, 
at every convention at least once and often 
several times, the matter of truck costs is 
mentioned by one of the speakers on the pro- 
gram. The usual form of discussion between 
the lumbermen themselves is: 

“I wish the Blank & Dash Co., over on the 
other side of town, knew how much a truck 
costs to operate. If they did, those guys 
would know better’n to sell lumber in this 
territory at such cut-rate prices.” 

And when a speaker on the platform men- 
tions trucks, in most cases he has made some 
such observation as: 

“After you have the cost of your lumber, 
and have added your office expenses, and your 
profit, don’t forget your delivery charges. 
That truck of yours uses gasoline and oil, 
and that means money. Also it uses tires, 
which wear out. If your tires will last a 
year, you have to add to your lumber prices 
during that year enough money to pay for 
those tires, or you pay for them yourself. 
The same thing applies to your battery, for 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 











Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 

Prompt Shipments. 
Main Office, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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it will last only a year or two, and someone 
will have to pay for it. Will your customers 
pay for that part of their lumber expense, or 
will it come out of your own pocket? 

“And your truck itself—it won’t last for- 
ever, although it looks like some lumbermen 
with rattletrap trucks want to try to make 
them last that long. But some time you’re 
going to have to buy a new truck, whether 
you like it or not. Is the cost of that new 
truck put onto the lumber bills your cus- 
tomers pay? You know, you furnish that 
truck to deliver their lumber when they 
ask for it, so the customers really ought to 
pay for it. Make each one of them pay for 
his share of the truck that delivers his lum- 
ber. If you don’t, you have to pay for it 
yourself, out of your own money that you’d 
like to use to buy a new suit, a fur coat for 
the Mrs., a bit of modernizing of your own 
home, perhaps, and maybe a new sedan for 
you and your family. If you spend all your 
money buying a truck for your customers’ 
lumber, you won’t have any left to buy a new 
car for yourself. 

“Somebody will just have to pay for that 
truck, for you'll be getting a new one. Pleas- 
ure cars get out of date before they wear 
out, and so do trucks sometimes. You have 
to keep up to date in your trucks if you want 
to make people think your lumber is more 
than just lumber, if you want to do your part 
in converting lumber into a specialty instead 
of a staple. So, to your other means of truck 
depreciation you have to remember that little 
matter of obsolescence.” 

They talked like that at the lumber conven- 
tions, and showed a motion picture to help 
everybody visualize what they were saying. 
At the annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association in Milwaukee 
last week C. F. Pattison, of Wolf & Co., Mil- 
waukee accountants, displayed a chart which 
showed how much it costs to operate certain 


A Truck on a Track 


JUNCTION CITY, ORE., Feb. 22.—A truck espe- 
cially adapted for the hauling of long and 
heavy logs, but equally well fitted for the 
transportation of shorter logs, has been 
added to the equipment of the Horton Lum- 
ber Co. The 5-ton GMC chassis pulling an 
all-steel adjustable trailer, is built to run 
on a wooden track, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, and is capable of climb- 
ing a 4%-percent grade with the double load 
it is fitted to haul. 

The machine has no steering apparatus, 
because the standard front axle was replaced 
by a dolly. The truck was further altered 
by the addition of two extra wheels, chain 
driven, in the rear. Rubber tires on both 
truck and trailer add to the traction and de- 
crease the vibration characteristic of the or- 
dinary steel-flanged wheel. The trailer can 
be adjusted, by means of coupling rods of 
various lengths, to carry timbers of almost 
any length. The equipment was built by a 
Portland concern. 


SCRE ERaEamaaaEen 
For the Truck Driver 


Little tips to help keep 
delivery wheels turning 








Speaking of Costs 
A New Jersey dealer in mason materials— 
some hard working lumberman’s competitor, 
or friend, or both—has found out something 
about truck costs and has passed the word 
along to his employees in this manner, says 
the New Jersey Mason Material Distributor: 
“Every time a truck goes out it costs the 








The new adjustable truck and trailer bought by the Horton Lumber Co., of Junction City, Ore. 


trucks. The figures were the result of an 
actual survey in Wisconsin, and have been 
given in full in a previous issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in this department. 
Mr. Pattison found that in 1928 it cost on the 
average 30.7 cents a mile to operate a truck 
of from one-half to two tons capacity, and 
66.4 cents a mile to operate a five-ton truck. 
At the same convention another man—an 
appraisal company’s representative — con- 
tributed the disturbing fact that “With every 
truck load of lumber you're also selling your 
truck itself and the rest of your yard—that 
is, you’re either selling it or you're giving it 
away!” 

‘Motor trucks cost money. Does your cus- 
tomer pay for yours, or does the money come 
out of your own jeans? 


One load of lumber delayed in delivery by 
some trivial accident or breakage in the truck 
will sometimes cost more than the time re- 
quired te give a general inspection each morn- 
ing to guard against such events. 


company, roughly, fifty cents a mile. Be sure, 
therefore, that it is necessary. 

“Avoid double handling of material. One 
handling of lumber costs $5 a thousand. 

“To keep a truck waiting an hour costs 
approximately $2.50. For rough purposes, each 
five minutes you keep a truck waiting on the 
scales costs the company 25 cents. 

“The quickest way to ruin a truck is to 
overload it. Overloading takes the tension 
from the rear springs and breaks front 
springs, which cost $75. To install a new rear 
end in a truck costs $100. 





Clean That Screen 


In the approaching days of late winter, 
when many trucks are experiencing their 
annual overhauling, there is one important 
little operation which is quite easy to over- 
look. Practically all the care the vacuum 
tank needs is the cleaning of the screen, but 
the truck will work much better, according 
to rumor, if that screen is cleaned before it 
gets completely coated over. 
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. $1895—2!1, TON RANGE 


The truck shown is Model T-42-B, Type 4201, 152 inch 
wheel-base. Straight Rating Capacity—14,000 pounds | 
(total gross weight including load). 

The Model T-42 comes in 4 wheel bases—141’, 152’, 
164”, and 181". 12 different tire combinations are 
available. 

(Price, chassis only—without cowl— 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich.) 


in the Great Display of 
GENERAL Morors Trucks for 1930 


There’s a mighty important profit angle for 
you in the great display of General Motors 
Trucks for 1930, starting Saturday, March 8, 
in branch and distributor showrooms 
throughout the United States. 

You'll see representative models for your 
work in the most complete line of modern 
trucks the industry has ever seen. It starts 
in the 14 ton range and goes up—without a 
gap—to the 15 ton tractor range. 

It is a line that includes 11 Basic Models... 
33 chassis .. . 118 different types. Offering a 
range of choice so wide that—from a practical 
standpoint—it amounts to trucks made to 
order for your work. At prices which plainly 


pass on to truck-users the big benefits and 
savings of volume production and volume 
purchasing. 


THE MOST PROFITABLE USE YOU CAN MAKE 
OF YOUR TIME IS TO SEE AND GET FULL FACTS 
ABOUT THESE MODERN TRUCKS! 


» » ~~ 


TIME .PAYMENTS, on any General Motors Truck, are 
financed at lowest rates available anywhere, through 
our own Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corp. 

GENERAL Motors TRUCK Co., Pontiac, Michigan 
(Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Company) 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS, COACHES. 

Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in 1500 
principal cities and towns. 


GENERAL Morors TRUCKS 
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Cut Spruce for Lindy’s New Plane 


ABERDEEN-HoguiAM, WaAsH., Feb. 22.—The 
Pacific Lumber Agency, of Aberdeen, is justly 
proud of the fact that all of the spruce used 
in the manufacture of the Lockheed Sirius 
monoplane recently delivered to Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, was cut at its mill, the Oriental 
Lumber Co., located west of Aberdeen at 
Copalis Crossing. The monoplane is made by 
the Lockheed aircraft division of the Detroit 
Aircraft Corporation. Before delivering the low 
winged model to Col. Lindbergh, extensive tests 
were made at Burbank, Calif. 

The Oriental Lumber Co. is owned by A. L. 
’ Davenport, and T. W. Tebb, of the Pacific 

” : — , Lumber Agency, and during the last eight 

° years its mill has specialized in the manufacture 

he Bi Show of aircraft spruce, furnishing large quantities 
for both domestic and foreign trade. It has 

also supplied the United States Government 


Soon O ens with large parcels of aircraft spruce. 
p T. W. Tebb, sales manager, recently visited 

, 7 , : many of the large aircraft factories in Cali- 
The big show for you is spring business. fornia. 
ee you all — -_ it? — forget 
when you need lumber in a hurry, just : 
wire or telephone Seidel at St. Louis. Open Dry Kiln School 

Most orders loaded out in 10 hours. 


: ; PorTLAND, OreE., Feb. 22.—The dry kiln 
27 R. R.’s to ship over. One board or sev- school being conducted at the school of forestry 
eral carloads. We specialize in rush ship- 


: of the Oregon State College at Corvallis, for 
ments. Our stocks are large. Our variety dry kiln owners was opened Feb. 12 by G. W. 
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unsurpassed. Peavy, dean of the school of forestry, who dis- 
If it’s used in building, cussed the purpose of the school. 
we sell it. Write or wire. A. C. Knauss, engineer for the Oregon- 
J bls American Lumber Co’s operations at Vernonia, 
1UuS 


ing ;*@lenn Voorhies, research assistant in lum- 


ber seasoning, demonstrated research in dry 

kiln problems and T. J. Starker, professor of 

forestry, finished the program with a talk on 

“Wood Structure.” At the dinner in Memorial 

LUMBER OQ. Hall that evening, Prof. Starker led a round- 

St Louis ° table discussion on “Dry Kiln Problems of the 

ss a Small Mill.” Herman M. Johnson, from the 

Federal Forest Service in Portland, spoke on 
ee “Air Seasoning of Douglas Fir” and Charles F. 


° Wagner, engineer for the Oregon Fire Rating 
Tidewater Red Cypress Bureau, spoke on “Sawmill Fire Risks.” 


Oo discussed the purpose of seasoning in kiln dry- 














Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater ° ° . 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing Receipts Light at Los Angeles 


Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed I . 
0S ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 24.—Receipts of 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. lumber were light during the last week when a 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish total of 10,656,000 feet, board measure, arrived 
at San Pedro Harbor. Of this there were eleven 

SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH cargoes of fir with 9,711,000 and two of redwood 
a> an ae with 945,000 feet, board measure, The total 
TUPELO — corresponded nearly to the stock on hand at 
MAPLE OAK, ELM Los Angeles Harbor, with a total of 10,417,000 


feet, as reported by twenty-six firms. Forty- 
Let Us Serve You three vessels are reported laid up and one oper- 


ating off-shore. : 
GULF RED CYPRESS Co. Building permits slumped, as compared to 


13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building the same period last year, the month’s total 
from February 1 to 22 inclusive being $3,497,- 











JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 067. Present stocks are ample for the demand 
= and excessive items are 1x6 No, 3 worked, 2x4, 
Nos. 2 and 3 worked, 2x6 common’ worked, and 
‘ " IDAHO lath. Prices in oak flooring took a drop to 
White P ine MINNESOTA the basement with no immediate prospect for 
WESTMONT better figures. 

ALSO Lv, ii, SHORT LEAF | Improvements Double Capacity 

clow Pine Everett, Wasu., Feb. 22.—Improvements 


r have just been. completed which double the ca- 
WM. SCHUETTE’ CO. pacity of the Pyroof fire-retardant painted shin- 


Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. gles (red cedar) plant here, whose output is 
sold bythe W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. 

The shingles are individually treated. Steel 
fingers, attached to a long chain, pick up a 
shingle that has passd inspection, move it into 
a booth where the fire-retardant paint is sprayed 
on to it from all sides by air pressure, forcing 
the paint into the pores of the dry wood. It 
then moves on the chain over the dripping tanks 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 




















For our high grade dressed stock — and thence into a drying tunnel where warm, 

“Ask the Wholesaler” dry, air thoroughly wee the — as the — 

- $ slowly moves toward the packing room. pon 

The Alger-Sullivan Lum ber Co. reaching the packing room the dry shingles are 








inspected individually to see that each is perfectly 





treated and up to the high standard of materiaj 
and treatment required, and are then packed in 
fiber-board cartons for shipment. 

Red cedar shingles designed for treatment re- 
ceive several inspections at the mill at which 
they are made. First the timber is graded, then 
the sawn shingles are inspected, and after they 
have been kiln dried they must again meet the 
approval of the inspector. 

These shingles are furnished in several stand- 
ard colors and can be shipped along with un- 
treated shingles, cedar siding or lumber, 

The W. I. Carpenter Lumber Co. has a nice 
order file on Pyroofs; in fact, its constantly 
growing order file caused it to double its plant 
capacity. Dealers have shown considerable en- 
thusiasm about Pyroofs, and new customers are 
being daily added to the list. 


Cedar Shingles Succeed Pine 


BurraLo. N. Y., Feb. 25.—Discussing the 
changes in the handling of lumber within the 
last generation, Fred Blumenstein, who has 
handled a great many shingles since he started 
in the wholesale trade, said the other day that 
white pine shingles were in general use in this 
part of the country until the late 90s. As to 
the wearing quality of such shingles, he said 
that he used them for a roof on his own house 
in 1895, and the roof is there today and in good 
condition. He said that red cedar shingles 
began to be used extensively in the East about 
1898. But the use of white pine shingles did 
not end at that period. A. J. Brady, jr., of 
the former white pine firm of Brady Bros., 
North Tonawanda, and now of Palburn (Inc.), 
said that a special grade of white pine shingles 
was quite popular in the building of verandas 
up to about 1914, and his firm shipped many 
of them to eastern points. 


New Metallic Hinge Pins 


New sectional steel rocker hinge pins for No. 
15, and a new type corrugated wire hinge pins 
for Nos. 00 and 1 Alligator steel belt lacing, 
are now being supplied by the Flexible Steel 
Lacing Co., of Chicago. The company states 
that it has had complaints that the rawhide 
pins for Nos. 00, 1 and 15 were not entirely 
satisfactory under damp or wet conditions, but 
that the new pins have proven their superiority 
in extensive trial tests and that it can fully 
recommend their use. Beginning March 1, or 
earlier if requested, all orders for Nos. 00 and 
1 will be filled with the corrugated wire hinge 
pins, and for sizes 15 to 75 inclusive with sec- 
tional steel rocker hinge pins, unless they 
definitely call for rawhide pins. The company 
can still supply rawhide pins in all sizes up to 
and including No. 45 without additional costs. 
Samples of the new pins will be furnished upon 
request. 


Opposed to License Bill 


LouIsviL_e, Ky., Feb. 25.—Retail merchants 
of Kentucky are up in arms over a retail taxa- 
tion or license bill passed by the Kentucky 
House and now before the Senate, for a tax 
of one-twentieth of 1 percent on business gross 
sales up to $100,000; and increasing to 1 per- 
cent on gross sales of $1,000,000. The original 
bill was a chain store taxing bill, which would 
have placed a tax of $25 a year on one store, 
and progressing to about $10,500 on a 40-store 
chain. Action of the Federal court in Indiana 
holding a similar law in that State unconstitu- 
tional resulted in the Kentucky bill being re- 
vamped, until it is nothing moré than a retail 
sales tax on a progressive basis, and as dan- 
gerous as T. N. T. Instead of hurting the 
chains it would hurt everyone. 

Various associations, local and State, and in 
many communities are working against the bill, 
keeping the wires hot, sending delegations to 
Frankfort, and loading the mails with letters of 
protest. The Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association, in annual convention in Louisville, 
on Feb. 24 adopted resolutions in opposition 
to the measure and gave them wide publicity. 
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~ Wisconsin Dealers to Aid Dairymen 


(Continued from Page 57) 


building materials. In part, it urged the 
manufacturers to consider: 

Curtailing the expense of sales by reducing 
any excess number of building material 
traveling salesmen; 

Confining salesmen’s efforts to dealers only, 
in order to promote the orderly distribution 
from the manufacturer to the dealer and from 
the dealer to the contractor or consumer; and 

Quoting only to the dealer, who shall also 
handle the account. 


A FEW OF THE EXHIBITS 


This convention was blessed with an un- 
usually convenient exhibition hall, the main 
arena of the auditorium. Much of the space 
was amply lighted by the large skylights which 
form most of the roof, so that the various dis- 
plays of wood were shown in their natural 
colors. The retailers took an active interest in 
the exhibits, and the hall was well filled nearly 
all the time. There were several displays which 
had never been shown at other conventions, and 
others which have won prizes at previous con- 
ventions this year. Among the latter, the pine 
paneled “room” of the Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Co., was the most prominent, and as 
usual attracted widespread comment. 

Outstanding in the list of new displays was 
one of the play houses which the Von Platen- 
Fox Lumber Co., of Iron Mountain, Mich., has 
recently put on the market. Staunchly built in 
a manner which children would call “just like 
a real house,” its white walls above the carpet 
of green “grass” stood out in pleasant contrast 
to the dark walls of the booth. Shutters hung 
at the double window, underneath which was a 
window box filled with flowers. Trellises, with 
flowers arranged in a vine effect, added attrac- 
tiveness to the doorway, which seemed to invite 
one to enter the cozy interior, where were sev- 
eral pieces of children’s furniture. The door 
itself was fitted with lock, glass “’n’ every- 
thing.” To the many women at the convention 
this was an especially attractive display. 

Across the aisle was something else unusual, 
shown by the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., 
of Hermansville, Mich. It consisted of several 
panels of maple flooring, arranged in herring- 
bone pattern, and if the whole panel were turned, 
the reflection of light from any one of the 
various squares would make it turn from dark 
to light, or vice versa. W. B. Earle, who has 
made a specialty of maple coloring, explained 
that this is due to the natural properties of the 
wood itself and not to any artificial treatment. 
This “Marvelous Maple,” termed by Mr. Earle 
the “Sunlight Wood,” was a feature of the show. 

Several samples of the-Harbor Plywood Cor- 
poration’s products were shown by George L. 
Waetjen & Co., of Milwaukee, and hundreds of 
plywood breadboards were distributed. In the 
booth with the puttyless window sashes shown 
by the Vento Steel Sash Co., of Muskegon, 
Mich., William E. Klang and C. M. Jamison, 
of the Triple Insulaire Co., Milwaukee, were 
showing how Triple Insulaire uses a header 
plate every three feet to entirely cut off air 
circulation, and showed that the flame of a 
candle could be extinguished because of lack 
of air, as proof of their assertions. The Wood 
Conversion Co., of Cloquet, Minn., demonstrated 
the value of insulation in a different manner, by 
means of pictures and charts, and of a cut-away 
section of a house showed workmen’s hands in 
the act of tucking in a blanket of Balsam Wool. 

Ced-A-Roc shingles and other roofing manu- 
factured by the Beckman-Dawson Roofing Co., 
of Chicago, were displayed to good advantage, 
as were the brilliantly colored products of the 
Red Top Steel Post Co., of Chicago. The 
varied products obtainable from the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., and the way in which 
4-Square lumber is packed, were clearly shown, 
and not far away was the display of the An- 
dersen Frame Corporation, of Bayport, Minn., 
demonstrating the way the locked sill-joint in- 
creases the usefulness of Andersen Master win- 


dow frames. Samples of shingles, siding, ceiling 
and finish were shown by the Hammond Cedar 
Co. (Ltd.), of New Westminster, B. C. ’ 
A breakfast nook, unusual in that the top of 
the table was a panel of plywood and the seats 
of the benches were made of many small pieces, 
was on display in the space of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Door Co., of Tacoma, Wash. Birch and 
maple panels, showing the various types of 
Diamond Hard Maplé Flooring, were shown by 
the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of Menominee, 
Mich. Built-in cabinets and other Curtis mill- 
work were exhibited by the Curtis & Yale Co., 
of Wausau, Wis., and many were interested in 
this organization’s latest offerings. An excep- 
tionally fine showing of hardwood dimension 
was made by the I. Stephenson Co. (Trustees), 
of Wells, Mich. Portable saw outfits were dem- 
onstrated by the DeWalt Products Corporation, 
of Lancaster, Pa., and the Master Woodworker 
Manufacturing Co., of Lancaster, Pa. 


Using the Advertising 


In the booth of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, when the writer happened 
along, was E. A. Frederickson, of Madison, who 
pointed with pride to the fine quality of the 
hardwood and hemlock lumber exhibited. Then 
he said, “By the way, I just got a letter from 
the company, telling me they had subscribed to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for me. They are 
always careful to see to it that all their salesmen 
have the paper. That way we can know for 
sure what the company is advertising, and use 
our own efforts in following it up. Thus the 
company gets added value out of its adver- 
tising.” 

More northern hardwoods, and hemlock, too, 

were shown by the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, whose exhibi- 
tion was in charge of S. A. Stavrum, of Osh- 
kosh, field service representative. Many panels 
were shown, in numerous attractive finishes, and 
these included products of all the mills in the 
association, and the grade marks which dis- 
tinguish them. 
- Remarkable color effects obtainable by the use 
of different varieties of lumber were shown in 
the exhibit of the American Plywood Corpora- 
tion, of New London, Wis., which attracted 
much attention. Charles E. Abrams was in 
charge of the booth, but he was absent for 
several hours Wednesday, leaving Mrs. Abrams 
to officiate at the display. When he returned 
the reporter learned that Mr. Abrams had been 
over at the annual State meeting of the Royal 
Arch Masons, and that he had been elected 
grand master of the Second Veil of the Grand 
Chapter. In the display of plywoods were sam- 
ples of many different woods, including curly 
maple, walnut, birch, mahogany, oak, chestnut, 
gum, and others. They were termed “Nature’s 
Rainbow in Wood” and the materials were 
gathered from all parts of the world. 


Increased Dry Kiln Capacity 


BettrenporF, Iowa, Feb, 24.—To take care 
of its increasing demand for properly condi- 
tioned lumber for car siding etc. the Betten- 
dorf Co., of this city, a large manufacturer of 
freight cars, is increasing its kiln capacity. It 
is at present installing a Softex dry kiln fur- 
nished by the Standard Dry Kiln Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. The kiln is of the latest 
cross-coil design with individual coils under 
each load, giving .perfect control of tempera- 
ture and humidity at all points throughout the 
kiln, which insures proper and uniform drying 
of the valuable thick lumber which is used. 
The kiln is equipped with many Standard fea- 
tures, including heavily insulated aluminum 
doors, which keep the conditions within the 
kiln stable even in the most severe weather 
whith they have in Iowa, and also save steam 
owing to their tight fitting and heavy insula- 
tion, 











The Best Flooring for 
Apartments and 
Hotels 


The natural beauty and wonderful 
durability of Maple, Beech and Birch 
flooring have won the admiration of 
hundreds of architects of apartment 
buildings and hotels. This is evi- 
denced by the nation-wide distribution 
we have enjoyed for years. 

Home builders also show a prefer- 
ence for our “Old Reliable” Maple, 
Birch and Beech flooring. 

We have manufactured more Maple, 
Beech and Birch flooring than any 
other manufacturer. In fact, we have 
furnished probably 20% or better of 
this flooring sold. 

This fact is evidence of the superi- 
ority of our product and of their sal- 
ability for dealers. 


We also manufacture Hard 
and Softwood Lumber, 
Lath and Poles 


Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 
Receiver for William Horner 


Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Plant: Newberry, Mich. 


MAIL THIS anal 
= COUPON NOW™ 


Grand Rapids Trust Co. 
Receiver for William Horner 
Perkins Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


latest stock list of ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ 
Hardwood Flooring. 


I would like to receive future lists as 


ean 
| Gentlemen: — Please send me your | 
| they are issued. This will not obligate | 


me in any way. 
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The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 
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j Mills :- Wrer.gate,Texas 
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llow Pine 


The name “Wier 
Long Leaf” has 
long been recog- 
. nized as a depend- 
able guide to fine 
quality Yellow 
Pine lumber and 
structural mater- 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


Firsts  HOUSTON,TEXAS 
Distributors:— WierLong Leaf LumberQ. 
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FIGURE 
Any House 


in % Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 

{ cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
‘ any price, in § minutes. nde unbeliey-| 


able, but it’s true. 


j We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
Ig you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 


lumber dealer. 


action is closed. 


absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 








SEND NO MONEY 


Just Mail This Coupon 


American Lumberman 
| 43% South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Subject to approval of the management. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days1 | 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or 


remit $15 in ful] payment. | 
BND diniscicincadmonaiiiubdnactnipisemimeneekianitbios | 
SS PRN Gon | 
* 





New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Bank Line No. 
1 Yard, retail lumber, has been established at 9060 
Santa Monica Blvd., by Ben J. Levy. 

Mendota—C. S. Pierce Lumber Co. will open 
yard. 

San Francisco—William A. Talbot Lumber Co. 
has engaged in business on the corner of Dore and 
Folsom Sts. 

COLORADO. Fowler—Bill Olson Lumber Co. 
has incorporated here and has bought the yard of 
the H. H. Bakken Lumber Co., at Cheraw, Colo. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Baggett-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a retail lumber business. 

GEORGIA. Quitman—Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. 
recently started a wholesale business here; head- 
quarters, Savannah, 

IOWA. Maple River—Jewett & Son have opened 
a yard in Maple River. 

KANSAS. Mound Ridge—Houston-Doughty Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a retail lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Daniel Finberg & 
Son (Inc.) recently organized by Daniel Finberg of 
Brookline, et al., has begun business here handling 
woodwork and allied products. The capital au- 
thorized is 500 shares of non-par value stock. 

Boston—D. B. Hawley has started a commission 
lumber business at 1400 Massachusetts Ave. 


MISSOURI. Eldon—Benson Bros. recently began 
a lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Beaver—Burrow Lumber Co. will 
open a branch yard. 

TENNESSEE. Covington—C. H. Hill will open a 
yard in about six weeks. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Western Export 


Lumber Co. has engaged in business at 1475 Dexter 
Horton Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Transcontinen- 
tal Lumber Corporation opened a local office; 
headquarters, New York. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—H. G. Gillette is presi- 
dent of the Madison Log & Lumber Co., a new 
lumber firm at 303 Princeton Ave. The concern 
will deal in veneer logs and lumber. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Gilbertown—Sikes & Basley Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Sikes & Bushby. 

CALIFORNIA. Petaluma—Petaluma Box Co. 
sold to George W. Moore. ; 

COLORADO. Cheraw—Bill Olson Lumber Co, 
has incorporated and bought the yard of H. H. 


Bakken Lumber Co. at Cheraw; headquarters, 
Fowler. 
ILLINOIS. Antioch—H. R. Adams Lumber Co. 


now owned by Nason E. Sibley, who has purchased 
the interests of his partners, Ethel Adams, J. E. 
Sibley and Joseph Horton. 

North Chicago—William J. Sackman, of Wau- 
kegan, has purchased the interests of Jerry Hussey 
and the late M. H. Hussey in the North Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., of which he is president and 
manager. 

Rockford—E. R. Weaver has bought an interest 
in the Jos. A. Du Plain Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Hazleton—Reel-Blue Lumber Co. sold 
to Umfleet Building Co., recently organized by 
Clarence Umfleet, of Vincennes. H. M. Phillis will 
remain as manager of the Hazleton yard. 

Indianapolis—Phoenix Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Phoenix Lumber Yards (Inc.) 

Lapel—Lapel Hardwood Co. sold mill on Central 
Ave. to D. P. Bright, of Akron, who will put it 
into operation as soon as necessary repairs are 
made. 


IOWA. Glenwood—wWebster Bros. Mfg. Co. 
changing name to Webster Bros. & Conover Mfg. 
Cc 


0. 

Schaller—Major Lumber Co. succeeded by West- 
erman Lumber Co., which operates a lumber busi- 
ness at Sac City and Rockwell City, Iowa. 


KANSAS. Michigan Valley—William Bower 
succeeded by Fred R., Nuzman, headquarters, 
Ottawa. 

KENTUCKY. Versailles—Wallace Eades, who 


recently sold his interest in Chenault & Eades to 
his partner, has purchased the Congleton & Davis 
Lumber Co. E. A. Davis, of the latter company, 
announces that he will re-enter the lumber busi- 
ness at some other point. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge—Steinberg & 
Lavine succeeded by Middlesex Lumber Co. 

Great Barrington and Lenox—Taconic Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) changing name to Taconic Builders 
Supply Co. (Inc.). 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—R. W. Nowels Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Nowels Lumber & Coal 
Co ’ 


Grand Rapids—State Mfg. & Lumber Corpora- 
tion announces that the Van Wiltenburg & Son 
Co. is no longer a part of the organization. Im- 
provements have been added to the mill and op- 
erations expanded. 


MISSOURI. Bethany—Crossant & Zingerle Lum- 
ber Co. sold local yard to Leidigh & Havens Lum- 
ber Co. of Kansas City. , 

Rosendale—Rosendale Lumber Co, succeeded by 
Rosendale Building & Supply Co, 


NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—American Wolman- 
ized Lumber Co. changing name to Processed Lum- 
ber Co, 

Jersey City—A. M. Stagg Lumber Co. moving 
to Newark. 


Manasquan—William P. Taylor 
Taylor’s Mill, W. Sherman, owner. 

Wildwood—Frank D. Colson succeeded by F, p, 
Colson Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


NEW YORK. Chenango Falls—Walter Warner 
succeeded by F. J. Hamlin & Son. 

Jamestown—Pearl City Veneer Co. changing 
name to Pearl City Plywood Co. (Inc.). 

Roscoe—Geo. F. Garrison (Est.) succeeded by 
Roscoe Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


OHIO. Greenwich—Greenwich Lumber Co. has 
sold its retail lumber yard to the Reynolds Lum- 
ber Co., of New London, Ohio, which will take 
charge at once. 

Strasburg—Trade Unit Building Co. and Garber 
Lumber Co. have consolidated with Howard M, 
Taylor, of the Garber plant, as general manager 
of the combine. 

West Union—Bruce McHenry has sold a half in- 
terest in his lumber and feed business here to 
King Bros. Lumber Co., of Seaman, and the firm 
will be operated under name of McHenry Supply 
Co., Mr. McHenry remaining as manager. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Heffner Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Stewart Smythe Mahogany Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hanover—Mrs. Emma kK, 
Bargeit succeeded by Wierman Co, 

Philadelphia—J. A. Gillespie Lumber Co. moving 
to 5824 N. Broad St. 

Philadelphia—S. B. Vrooman Co. (Ltd.) suc- 
ceeded by Stewart Smythe Mahogany Co. 

Philadelphia—Gillingham Co, succeeded by Cur- 
tis Companies. 

TEXAS. Georgetown—Griffith Lumber Co. sold 
to Wm. Cameron & Co. (Inc.). 

Houston—Purdy-Woodruff Lumber Co. changing 
name to W. D. Woodruff Lumber Co. 

Moran—Clem Lumber Co. sold to Rockwell Bros, 
& Co. and yards will be consolidated. 

Perrin—H. H. Hardin sold to Perrin Lumber & 
Supply Co. (Inc.). 

VERMONT. Woodstock—Henry L. Howe suc- 
ceeded by C. C. Frost. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—C. E. Womble & Co. (Inc.) 
succeeded by Womble Box Co. (Inc.). 


WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—Port Angeles 
Cooperage Co. has sold its cooperage business 
here and the Carl Cooperage Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, to the Western Cooperage Co. 

Richmond Beach—Washington Cooperage & 
Packing Co. succeeded by Western Cooperage Co. 

Spokane—Wendorf-Rogers Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Rogers Lumber Co, 


WISCONSIN. Richland Center—Local plant of 
the Southwestern Veneer & Box Co. closed follow- 
ing organization of the Wisconsin Cheese Box 
Corporation. C. A. Parfrey, head of the veneer 
company and vice president of the cheese box 
firm, will remain at Richland Center, which will 
become a distributing plant for the products of 
the company. The Richland Center plant may 
reopen later as a general veneer plant, it is re- 
ported. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Rison—Work on the plan of the 
Cleveland County Stave Co. at Pansy, 17 miles 
southeast of Rison, is progressing rapidly; ten new 
houses under construction besides the main mill 
building, dry kilns and dry sheds. It is understood 
the company has purchased 10,000 acres more of 
young gum and other woods suitable for its prod- 
ucts from the Bradley Lumber Co., of Warren. 


CALIFORNIA. Fillmore—The Peoples Lumber 
$38 is rebuilding its planing mill at a cost of about 
15,000. 


TENNESSEE. Murfreesboro—Bell Bros. & Co. 
have begun erection of a $30,000 lumber and build- 
ing supply plant at Main and Front Sts. 


WASHINGTON, Chehalis—Palmer Lumber & 


succeeded by 


Mfg. Co. will erect a mill on North State St., to. 


cost about 

houses. 
Everett—H. C. Seiffert Co. is erecting a $15,000 

addition to its lumber and building material plant. 


Incorporations 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—J. R. Thames & Co., 
incorporated; old concern. 

CALIFORNIA San Francisco—California Pine 
Box & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000,000. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Federal Supply Co, 
incorporated; retail lumber; P. O. Box 671. 

FLORIDA. Apalachicola—Apalachicola Lumber 
& Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $2,500; retail 
lumber and building supplies. 

St. Augustine—Kinskern & Co., 
lumber. 

GBORGIA. Waycross—Cady-Lott Stave Mill Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

INDIANA. Bristol—Griner Lumber & Coal Co., 
incorporated; name changed to Bristol Lumber & 
Coal Co, 

East Chicago — Calumet Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital to 500 shares, par value, $100. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—J. C. Murphy Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Fred J. Robinson Lumber 
Co.- increasing capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Rogers Lumber & Coal 


$10,000, to manufacture ready-cut 


incorporated; 


Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 
Omaha—Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $500,000 to $700,000. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
{ncorporated. — 

Passaic—Alliance Lumber Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital, 25,000 shares, no par value. 

NEW YORK. Manhattan—Division Lumber Cor- 

ration, incorporated; capital, $10,000. Louis 
Rogall, 459 Stone Ave., Brooklyn. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Airy—Perry Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Mount Airy—Surry Lumber & Mfg. Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Winston-Salem—J. C, Brookshire & Sons Lumber 
Co., incorporated; mfr. 

OHIO. Columbus—Augsbach & Osborn, incorpo- 
rated; wholesale and retail oak and maple flooring. 

OREGON. Portland—Coast Basket & Veneer Co. 
increasing capital to $25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Austin—Pennsylvania Hard- 
wood Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Philadelphia—Gillingham Lumber & Woodwork 
Co., incorporated. 

Republic—Sandy Creek Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Yankton—Cottonwood Pack- 
age Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; to manu- 
facture wood crates and boxes. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Southern Hardwood Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $7,530. 


Kenvil—Roxbury Lumber Co., 





WASHINGTON. Seattle—Robe Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $35,000. 

Tacoma—Henry Mill & Timber Co. decreased 
capital to $316,000. 


WISCONSIN. Hawkins—Ellingson- Olson Mfg. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture 
toys, cedar chests, etc. 

Manitowoc—L. J. Nash Forest Corporation, in- 
corporated. 

Milwaukee—O. B. Kindt Mfg. Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; to deal in millwork, lumber, 
building material etc. 

Reedsburg—Reedsburg Equity Warehouse No. 1, 
incorporated; capital, $15,000; co-operative; to deal 
in lumber, building material ete. William H. Lut- 


terman et al. 
Casualties 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Berlin—C. N. Hodgon Co., 
in coal and lumber business on Main St., suffered 
a $25,000 loss by fire. 


TENNESSEE. Elizabethon—The Service Lum- 
ber Co.’s chief building was destroyed by fire with 


a loss of more than $50,000. 
WISCONSIN. 


Hammond—Hammond Lumber 


Co.’s office and warehouse destroyed by fire. 





G. L. BULAND, banker and leading citizen 
of Cowlitz County, Washington, died at Port- 
land, Ore., Feb. following an illness of 
several months. Mr. Buland made his home 
at Castle Rock, Wash., although his interests 
extended throughout Cowlitz County. While 
not actively engaged in lumbering, he was 
interested in the lumber industry and did 
much to develop the timber resources of 
southwestern Washington. One of the first 
“big deals” he transacted upon arrival at 
Castle Rock from the east thirty years ago 
was the purchase of a large stand of’ timber 
on Toutle River which he later sold at a good 
profit. He helped maintain shingle-mills in 
Castle Rock and with the aid of his bank 
resources tided them through financial nar- 
rows. He was once associated with others 
in the operation of a shingle mill at Winlock, 
and was part owner of the Barr mill at 
Kalama, Wash., which was destroyed by fire 
last summer. Mr. Buland was born in Le- 
land, Ill, Jan. 29, 1861. He was educated in 
Chicago schools and graduated from the Rush 
Medical College, Chicago. After practicing 
medicine at Greenwood, Wis., for fifteen years 
he went to the Pacific coast in 1899, settling 
first at Montesano where he remained but 
a few months... Soon after arriving in Castle 
Rock he established the Castle Rock Bank, 
which has played an important part in the 
growth and development of Cowlitz County. 
While in Greenwood, he married Miss Bertha 
E. Mason in 1884, who survives him with two 
daughters: Mrs. G. N. Campbell of Kalama, 
and Mrs. Arthur Bryan of Tacoma; a son, 
George L. Buland, who recently left Portland 
for New York, and four grandchildren. 


HARRY HAYES MILLEN, -head of the 
Greensburg Lumber & Mill Co., of Greens- 
burg, Pa., died at his home in that city Sun- 
day, Feb. 16, after an illness of two days 
with pneumonia. He was 42 years old. Mr. 
Millen was born in New Sheffield, Pa., Aug. 
21, 1887, a son of Rev. Hugh W. and Carrie E. 
Millen. In 1912, Mr. Millen entered the lum- 
ber business as an employe of the Young- 
wood Lumber & Supply Co., of Youngwood, 
Pa., later moving to Greensburg, where he 
became identified with the Greensburg Lum- 
ber & Mill Co., formed by a merger of the 
old J. Covode Reed mill and the Struble & 
Walthour Lumber Co. During the eleven 
years of his residence in Greensburg, Mr. 
Millen was closely identified with the activi- 
ties of the United Presbyterian Church, and 
was a member of the session. He was a past 
president of the Greensburg Rotary Club, a 
former director of the Y. M. C. A., and a di- 
rector of the Union Trust Co.’ Five years 
ago Mr. Millen’s health failed. He and his 
family spent the winter of 1928-9 in Ari- 
zona. He returned seemingly improved in 
health, and during the last six months was 
believed to be well on the road to complete 
recovery. Mr. Millen was prominent in both 
the Westmoreland County Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, having 
served the latter as a director in 1926. He is 
survived by his widow and four children: 
Harry Hayes, jr., James Wilson and Martha 
A. Millen, two brothers and five sisters, all 
living in the Pittsburgh district. 


WILLIAM S. MORSE, president of the Wil- 
liam B. Morse Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
died at Baltimore, Md., Feb. 19, at the age of 
58. He had been in ill health for the last two 
years. Mr. Morse had been engaged in the 
lumber business in Rochester for forty years 
and was the son of William B. Morse, who 
Went there from Sodus in 1842 and became a 
lumberman, entering the employ of Judge 
Otis Turner, shortly afterwards establishing 


his own yard. Upon his father’s death in 1904 
William S. Morse became president of the 
William B. Morse Lumber Co. 
was a trustee of the Rochester Savings Bank, 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Rochester General Hospital, a member of the 
Genesee Valley Club, the Country Club of 
Rochester, the Rochester Club, the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Unitarian 
Church. “In the death of Mr. Morse,” says 
a local newspaper, “Rochester loses an im- 
portant link with its romantic past. ... To- 
gether, father and son aided mightily in the 
process of building Rochester, not only in a 
material way, but as public-spirited citizens 
willing and able to assume leadership in civic 
enterprises.” Surviving are his mother, Mrs. 
William B. Morse, six brothers and a sister: 
Charles C., John P., Frederick G., Howard C., 
Whiting B. and James R. Morse, of Rochester, 
and Mrs. Henry A. Patten, of New York City. 


WILLIAM O’KEEFE, aged 76, retired lum- 
berman of Plymouth, Ind., died Saturday 
morning, Feb. 22, in St. Joseph Hospital, 
South Bend, following a lingering illness and 
an operation. For many years Mr. O’Keefe 
was engaged in the lumber business ‘in north- 
ern Indiana and Kentucky. Agriculture also 
claimed his attenion and since his youth he 
had been regarded as an authority on soil. 
For many years he was prominently identi- 
fied with the Democratic party of Indiana. 
While treasurer of Marshall County hé in- 
augurated the system of returning the inter- 
est on public funds to the tax payers. This 
action won nation-wide endorsement and 
eventually led to the enactment of a law said 
to have saved the citizens of Indiana more 
than $10,000,000. Mr. O’Keefe was born in 
Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 24, 1854, the son of 
Timothy and Anna O’Keefe. He entered the 
lumber business in Plymouth in 1880 and sub- 
sequently established mills in Kentucky, Illi- 
nois and Indiana. He is survived by his 
widow, two children: Miss Esther Kathleen 
O’Keefe and Arthur O’Keefe, both of Ply- 
mouth; two grandchildren and one great- 
grandson. <A brother, Timothy O’Keefe, re- 
sides in South Bend. Mr. and Mrs. O’Keefe 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary 
April 8, 1929) 


CHARLBDBS F. AUMANN, 71 years old, de- 
partment head at the plant of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., saw manufacturers in Indianapolis, Ind., 
and connected with the company 59 years, 
died recently at his home there. He had been 
a resident of Indianapolis nearly all his life, 
having been born in a log cabin near the 
city. Funeral services were held at the: fresi- 
dence with Rev. Frederick E. Taylor, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, in charge. Mr. 
Aumann began his connection with the At- 
kins company when 12 years old and worked 
there continuously since that time. He was 
treasurer of the Pioneer Club of the com- 
pany from the time of its founding until 
seven years ago. His experience extended 
back to the days when the saw tiindustry was 
only indifferently organized and practically 
the entire process of manufacture was by 
hand. He is survived by a widow, three sons 
and two daughters. 


M. L. BRUCE, cedar pole manufacturer of | 


Sandpoint, Idaho, died on Thursday, Feb. 20, 
as the result of injury.in an automobile ac- 
cident. Mr. Bruce’s car skidded while cross- 
ing the long wagon bridge south of Sand- 
point on Feb. 11. He made a gallant fight 
for recovery and had been improving until 
‘a blood clot formed, causing his death. Mr. 
Bruce was born at Tallulah, La., Feb. 3, 1885. 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Portland, Ore. minote the lease after five years in case ex- stoc 
Feb. 22 pansion of the power plant is desired. not 
eb. 22.—Orders for rough, green Douglas The Modern Lumber & Millwork Co i 
fir clears are rather hard to place with the not rebuilt its plant, destroyed by fire ‘an one 
=. _ volume of business is expected to ™0onth, on the old site, according to a Rosieial ay 
rease in a month or so. by the superior cou ‘ 
The Peninsula Mill Co. resumed operation !Umber company vacant bemoan ng be. 67 
of the Peninsula Lumber Co.’s sawmill here DUilding inspector to force him to i a ~ 
bec _— oo of about a month. Duilding permit for the plant. The osaet tal ge 
q rations w confined to one shift until that the mill site is i esi i 
business warrants a large out i 2:10. 8. Sees Cute 
put. so described i i : 
Pe Rae oe + ie ner Columbia River As- Company has ont ~~ decided Saaaiioe to = 
st ambers of Commerce will meet tain a ne ; 
an gr — hear a program of talks = higher a" ee ee ee ee Fi 
us topics, includi ? sale 
Wilson on “The Working yoga =. -_ E. The first round in Tacoma’s city election in | 
Forestation Law.” This topic is re =e regon contest is set for next Tuesday, when all feat 
Our Main Lumber Business of the utmost interest, for the a — a two = the candidates for each of city W 
Our Real Lumber Business is River region contains large areas of logged- — = ll be eliminated in the primaries, a gl 
over lands that will undoubtedly come und yer James GC. Hewtegin, premmnent ymbee- natt 
LONG TIMBERS! this law. er —ae. is }. candidate for re-election, and Frank ing 
E H Portian€ fe believed te be Guc urse, for several years safety engineer for tria 
and ieebwans has boca! We know cur Qante Waihtins boom tenteniee Bag Dy oa the Association of Tacoma Mills, is running com 
business, yet we charge no more! cause of the fact that comparatively few for the post of commissioner of public safety. cert 
OSTR ! -modern dwellings are vacant. The final election will be held March 11. shil 
RAILWAY & The 
ANDER Wet a W: Vancouver, B. C. ~ 
OSTRANDER, WASH. acoma, ash. ’ ° stoc 
“The original long timber mill.” Feb. 22.—The Feb. 22.—A - 
; i 28 regular . 22.—All the mills are now o ies 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s A ge a the and during the last fifteen days ae hawt raed 
extremely brief, no business being a li been favored with a considerable volume of - 
4 ee Roy A. Sharp read a letter from Col. cutting business, mostly for railroad con- a . 
Lu = Greeley, manager of the West Coast struction work and car building. They are a 
a ermen’s Association, calling attention to SONS WS CRORE SROE Cueias Seen 7 
: — production and distribution figures to keep them busy for the next thirty days. ee 
” announcing a meeting of the industry ~ Japan is the only foreign country that is as 
_ We cut our own po Mme at Tacoma next Tuesday to discuss showing much activity in buying. Australia ing 
timber, in a modern scaameete One senabeete for the next six oe eovonnt of jabor conditions, > 
Band Mill, equipped with latest the club to attend. The po ye a eg of rate of exchange. a te penton ren ig Md a 8 
type Kilns and High Speed Planers. followed by a meeting of the rn se Pha sa next thirty days will show a good bampewse a 
at which the market situation as it aaaaed ment in all quarters. a 
a discussed at length. , 4 a “—- are stronger than for sev- der 
. shipments of doors f ral months. Owing to a recurr f 
( : rom T ence of snow in “4 
Strong to Edge Grain) ‘ ee Seas totaled 66,311, of which 62,024 — —— ~ 7 February, several camps that hig 
°e oreign ports, and 14,287 to domes a ntended to resume operations remain ers 
Also Spruce Finish S4S buyers. The cargo shipments of wood ~ closed down, and those that were operating sh¢ 
(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) ee y — tons, all going to the At- had — input considerably curtailed. There ne’ 
é coast and California. is a shortage of stan 
Capacity 150,000 Ft. movement totaled 3,395 ‘oak, p> hn ge difficulty is being pnaree el Preng- hcann . nae 
eg eae mostly to the west coast a list price, which is $11, $16 and $22. lov 
merica. e cedar log market continues sluggish, not- 
ii. ; a, step toward the adoption of a withstanding the decided increase in log 
~<a - ae — building code was taken by the consumption by shingle mills, amounting to 
WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER CO acific Northwest Building Officials’ Confer- approximately 500,000 feet a day. The bulk 
REEDSPORT, OREGON ; ence, which held a twe days’ seasion here °, S810 Feperted are at 93.50 to 93 Below list int 
Monday and Tuesday. It was attended b which is $11, $20 and $26. Hemlock logs are no 
representatives from Tacoma, Portland, firm at list, $11. tir 
s ety Everett, Bellingham, Olympia and ab 
Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED an Francisco. Contractors, building mate- Seattle, Wash i 
C li ° " 3 So and manufacturers were present P . tr: 
a ifornia White Pine a pnw! pate abn was dis- Pm .. 22.—List price of logs is unchanged. tr: 
’ an u yr 
BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS akdes Wine Wneek Ges We Gates antler oe ee Se a * 
BUNGALOW SIDING was taken by the rine «Al sn — y gone $28. The a — No. 1 logs is moving at a 
Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. posed code will be considered b . still slow Alt Ce a a a be 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. which was represented at the sncetiog: sani over for aaaae anaes pape He epee 
2 weeks, suppli 
ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. || members of the Pacite tomter Inegotins scarce in all grades. particular being very 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON cet ag l a et ee Lumber Inspection scarce in all grades. 
Yale Henr ed John E. Manley, W. A majority of the wholesalers interviewed 
nry and Frost Snyder as representa- this week reported business i s 
tives of the Tacoma district on the bureau’s More ‘inquiries are coming 1! ae ont c 
board of trustees. The members of th une te ‘ ge in, and orders 
Douglas Fir E e m widely scattered markets. One cI 
Lumb d I named E Ww ae arg & Export Co. have Wholesaler who handles special mixed car- te 
er and Its Uses ye nctal os and as Brerett G. eats reported a very good week. Car mate- It 
ation. sales Ww ‘ 
By R. S. KELLOGG Fd elections will be held next Thursday at week ee Aber IB ont Se ee * 
i i ie tae 4 annual meetings of the two associations. the corresponding period last year by 10 st 
Interesting and instructive fashion thi eports received here from San Francisco 900,000 feet. Some eastern viaaneantiven ir 
8 ) = 
. a sree ure, physical pro- t ~~ week of a merger of the Weyerhaeuser report more orders from their principals, but 
og measurements, shipping weights interests with the Long-Bell company and for the most part th es 
ae aan. seasoning, pres- = other large lumber concerns were’ is very sluggish EER Ris Wee “maar eet n 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- ° : a 
a Pa —, ~- gr by officials at the local headquarters There has been little or no demand from an 
as the uses of lumber; and in final e former organization. The Weyer- the export market. T . 
chapters he discusses manufactur- haeuser company, it was stated, will ’ ranspacific space is easy 
— i, SE timber to direct its own operations ; okie a a Se ee en Se eee : 
’ e adv fe 
wood, and sources of = ~ The Ship Lumber Mill Co.’s site on the tid Cu ve ag Re Mg lc gg th are - 
Page nyt » the = eg flats was purchased by the city last Snenline, pe ee ae eas a markets. Intercoastal “ 
or and w - 
bermen Se all teomalinn ef the tunde. and will be used as the location of the a ve at cg age Fade} ay _— -y - - 
A emergency steam pow except one | 
American Lumberman cludes nearly oaven or at and ny the al ae ae gg Oy Eg Bf re F 
POST- 4 00 431 So. Dearborn St. Hylebos waterway. The part of the ground held to by all een ee t 
no . ona on which the mill stands will be 1 | 
D icago, Ill. to the company. The agrecment eae. ee ee ee omnes See , 
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stocks being low, but shingles in general are 
not very firm. Shingle men expect a good 
spring business. The Pacific Stained Shingles 
(Inc.) report a good February business both 
by rail and water. Cedar shakes are selling 
petter than other shingle items. 

N. S. Coffin, of the Interior Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, line-yard operator, was a visitor 
to Seattle for several days last week. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Feb. 25.—A decided gain in northern pine 
sales, shipments and inquiries, and an increase 
in the demand for small cedar poles, have 
featured the Head of the Lakes lumber trade. 

While northern pine operators report that 
a great deal of the buying is of an amergency 
nature, they also say that railroads are com- 
ing into the market with large orders. Indus- 
trials and wood consuming factories are be- 
coming aware of the shortage existing in 
certain items, and considerable stock is being 
shipped to these consumers for forward needs. 
There are few special offerings. Some of the 
items are in poor assortment at many mills, 
stock conditions varying greatly from mill to 
mill. Unseasonably warm weather has been 
partially responsible for the recent spurt, 
the mills admit. Most of them have enough 
orders on hand now to keep their shipping 
departments busy for a week or so. Dimension 
material is in short supply at most mills, with 
only a few sizes and grades of spruce and 
Norway, besides 4- and 6-inch common, listed 
as in surplus, in most cases. Prices are hold- 
ing up well. 

Northern cedar manufacturers report an 
increase in the demand for small poles for 
rural telephone line construction purposes, 
particularly from the Dakotas ard the South- 
west, with parts of Minnesota also filing or- 
ders. Together with this call for poles comes 
a spurt in demand for large size posts, for 
highway construction purposes. Manufactur- 
ers now believe that there will be a decided 
shortage of this latter material before the 
new stock is ready for market. Small post 
demand also is increasing, but the cedar op- 
erators ascribe the increase largely to the 
low prices they are asking. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feb. 24.—More inquiries have been com- 
ing in to the wholesale offices but orders have 
not shown any real increase. The call con- 
tinues to be below that of last year, but is 
about the same as during the last few weeks. 
There is more call for retail stocks in coun- 
try districts than in the cities. Industrial 
trade continues light, although inquiry from 
some of the large woodworking industries 
is fair. One of the most encouraging indi- 
cations is that prices are holding up even 
better than they were expected to. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 26.—Unseasonably good weather has 
speeded up residential building in the Twin 
Cities. As a result there has been an in- 
creased demand for all kinds of building ma- 
terials, with the possible exception of lath. 
It is noticeable that work is being begun 
early on small residences, and lumber dealers 
and millwork men believe this type of con- 
struction will prove of much greater volume 
in 1930 than it was last year. . 

The millwork operators report increased 
activity. Requests for estimates have taken 
a spurt, and in some cases the estimates are 
materializing into business. 

Northern pine sales likewise have increased, 
the market being featured by emergency 
orders. Retail buyers for the most part do 
not expect to come into the market to any 
considerable extent for a fortnight, although 
some of the line yards are filling out de- 
Pleted stocks. Prices are firm. 

Northern white cedar dealers are inclined 
to be very optimistic, their predictions being 
influenced by the greater volume of trade 
during the early part of 1930 as compared 
with that of last year. 





A State-wide drive for forest fire preven- 
tion will be inaugurated by the Outdoor Life 
Club of St. Paul at a* meeting to be held 
some time in March. The campaign will open 
with a Forest Fire Prevention Week in April. 

Elmer Smith, president of Smith Welding 
Co,. of Minneapolis, spoke to members of 
the Twin City Hoo-Hoo Club at their last bi- 
monthly meeting on welling processes. The 
club decided to co-operate in staging a 
Minneapolis trade show and to assist in the 
Knights Templar convention to be held here. 

D. N. Winton, head of The Pas Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) and vice president of the Winton Lum- 
ber Co., has been elected president of the 
Minneapolis Community Fund. 

Charles Espey has rejoined Smith & 
Wyman, Minneapolis millwork manufacturers, 
as a salesman. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 25.—Trade in lumber began to show 
improvement the latter half of last week, 
and sales managers are rather hopeful that 
better weather will result in a larger volume. 
Local dealers, most of whom are well stocked, 
say they are moving a great deal of lumber 
to jobs now, and so they will soon begin buy- 
ing again. The line-yard companies have been 
buying lately, while the inquiry from the in- 
dependent yards has increased. Reports from 
western Kansas indicate a larger demand for 
lumber from the farmers, and business in 
Oklahoma is reported good. The industrial 
demand is holding up well, with inquiries 


plentiful. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Feb. 25.—The fine weather of last week in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and 
northern ‘West Virginia has created more 
optimism among the retailers. They are 
figuring on more business, which is originat- 
ing with individuals who are contemplating 
building homes. Some of the wholesalers re- 
port a notable increase in the volume of 
business being placed by the retailers in 
some communities. Industrial users, particu- 
larly the steel and iron industries are buy- 
ing largely for immediate needs. Bituminous 
coal production is still restricted on account 
of the slack condition of the steel industry. 

Shipments of southern pine from the smaller 
mills of Alabama, Mississippi and Georgia 
are still coming out slowly, on account of 
unfavorable weather. No changes in prices 
have occurred during the last fortnight, al- 
though some scarce items are bringing a 
little better. prices. Prices of Idaho white 
pine and Pondosa pines continue stationary, 
and a fair volume of business is being done. 


New York, N. Y. 


Feb. 24.—The lumber business is picking 
up very slowly. Yards are buying with ex- 
treme caution. Several days of spring-like 
weather caused some activity in outdoor con- 
struction. Some wholesalers reported a con- 
tinuance of inquiries, but that a small 
minority of these result in orders. Industrial 
items in most woods are more active than 
yard stocks. 

A capacity attendance greeted Frank Mc- 
Kenna, who showed the film, “Dealers and 
Dollars,” at the weekly meeting of the Nylta 
Club last Friday night. George Rock made 
the opening address, continuing the club’s 
policy of having one of its members give a 
10-minute talk each week. 

Thomas A. Updegraff, jr., has joined the 
staff of the William Schuette Co. and will 
cover the Philadelphia and New Jersey terri- 
tory. Mr. Updegraff succeeds his brother, 
Eben, who died last month. Thomas A. Upde- 
graff, jr.. was formerly with the Mershon, 
Eddy, Parker Co. 

H. B. Bilis, treasurer of the Garrettson- 
Ellis Lumber Co., left recently for a vacation 
of several weeks in Bermuda. His son, 
Robert P. Ellis, is now with the New York 
office, and Robert P. Schroeder, formerly of 
Chicago, has joined the firm’s sales staff. 

Miss C. Louise Ricketts, of the J. D. 





Co PACIFIC COAST Co 
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We'll Mix 
Cars to 
Fit Your 


Requirements 


Every dealer knows that mixed car 
buying enables him to maintain more 
complete assortments of stock, a wider 
variety of items, and yet minimize his 
investment. 











Our new plant, modern manufactur- 
ing and handling facilities, enable us to 
carry large stocks of all items in old 
growth Yellow Fir. We can, therefore, 
mix cars to suit your individual needs 
and, if you desire, we can include ply- 
wood to help fill out the carload. 

Write us now about your require- 
ments and let us tell you how satis- 
factorily we can serve you. 


WASHINGTON 


VENEER 
COM PANY 


Olympia, Washington 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


: Pondosa 
Fa Pine 
Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
paw go mtd Missoula, Mont. 















House Doors, 1-2 or 5 panel, 
Casement or French Doors, 
Garage Doors, 
Turned Columns & Newels, 
Square Built-Up Columns, 
— haa Bel 
F quare or Turn us- 
either in straight ters, Porch Rail, 

or mixed cars, Mouldings, Battens, Lattice, 
with yard stock: K. D. Window, Door and 
Cellar Frames. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., Seattie, Wash. 


WE 
SHIP 


the following 








WANT TO SELL LOGGING EQUIPMENT? 


You can sell used locomotives, cars, rails, log load- 
ers, skidders, donkey engines or anything used in 
logging by advertising in the For Sale department 
of the classified advertisements. Advertise now. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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We Specialize in 


FIR | 
Plank 
Timbers 
Quality 

Long Dimension 


The Griswold 


Long 
Joists 
Service 


SALES AGENTS: 
Griswold-Grier 
Lumber Ges 
Failing Bldg., Evergreen Lumber 
PORTLAND, ORE. Company. 




















ORDER MIXED CARS 
AND SAVE MONEY 


Mouldings, Casing, Common ! 


Boards, Lumber, 
PINE | Upper Base, Frame Material 
Table Legs, Etc. 


Our Pine is grown in California and Southern 
Oregon 











utter, Mouldings, 


FIR ay 











Tone Stock, Etc. 
Also Doors, Plywood, Flooring, Ceiling and Fir 
Uppers. 
Harty Manufacturing Co. 
PORTLAND OREGON 
Woodworkers Since 1888 


New York Office: 5620 Grand Central Terminal 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/44 Vertical Grain Porch Fiooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
All made from the finest of 
Old Growth Douglas Fir 
of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 
ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


























~ Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 

in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Loizeaux Lumber Co., Plainfield, N. J., has 
received a trip to the Pacific coast from the 
company in appreciation of her services as 
purchasing agent. She will be away for two 
months, 

Charles Hill, general sales manager South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, who returned to 
New York for the week-end, left again this 
morning to visit mills in the South. He is 
expected to return to the city for a directors’ 
meeting next Thursday. 

O. N. Cloud, of New Orleans, was a recent 
visitor in New York. 

Harry Nicolai, of the Nicolai Door Manu- 
facturing Co., Portland, Ore., has been in 
the East on business. 

Another recent WNew York visitor was 
George J. Osgood, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ieb. 24.—At the February meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, an interesting talk 
was given by Attorney David L. German, jr., 
on surety bonds. Surety bonds requiring the 
payment of all labor and material, he said, are 
required where the buildings being erected, 
altered or repaired are owned by counties, 
cities, boroughs, towns, townships, school dis- 
tricts and poor districts. He said that if any 
lumber is being furnished on this type of 
work, the dealer should see to it that these 
bonds cover him. 

President Horace B. Wilgus, acting for the 
lumber interests of Philadelphia, has suc- 
ceeded in enlisting State as well as municipal 
support in a campaign in behalf of the Phila- 
delphia port in pending rate cases, to be heard 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
this spring. 

W. H. Kirkpatrick, of the Collingdale Mill- 
work Co., sponsored a special car for local 
lumbermen to the Sharkey-Scott fight at 
Miami, Fla. The delegation left Philadelphia 
on Feb. 20 and will return the day after the 
bout. 

George Kessler, jr., widely known Phila- 
delphia lumberman, has been elected vice 
president of the National Security Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Feb. 24.—The retail lumber dealers of Lon- 
don, Ont., have formed a local organization. 
They have held a number of meetings re- 
cently, and report that the outlook for busi- 
ness is very good. B. F. Clarke, of Glencoe, 
has been appointed secretary. Mr. Clarke is 
retiring from the firm of McPherson & Clark, 
Glencoe, Ont., and will take up his residence 
in London. For the last two years he has 
not been in good health, but is now much 
improved. For a long time Mr. Clarke was 
secretary of the Southwestern Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and was 
also president of the association for some 
time. He has had varied and extensive ex- 
perience in organization and_ secretarial 
work. 

The Sandwich Lumber Co. (Ltd.), at the 
head of which is Arthur W. Osborne, Sand- 
wich, Ont., has purchased the business of the 
DeWaard Fuel & Supply Co., of Sandwich. 
The Sandwich Lumber Co. has recently been 
presented with a banner for its “no accident” 
record in connection with the Kent-Essex 
division of the Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion. For two years in succession it has 
earned the banner. 

Robert Bennie, who is 75 years pf age and 
has been associated with the Ludlam Lumber 
Co., Leamington, Ont., for the last 30 years, 
is retiring, and has been succeeded as secre- 
tary by Alfred W. Bennie. 

R. L. Sargant, secretary Canadian Lumber- 
mens Association, Ottawa, was in Toronto 
recently, attending the funeral of his mother. 


Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 25.—The warmest February weather 
ever known in Boston arrived last week after 
several days of zero temperature and snow- 
storms. The building industry already has 
taken a little spurt, and city yards report a 
quite noticeable improvement in business. 
Wholesalers here describe business as not 
yet of bulky volume in any branch of the 
lumber market. Salesmen back for the week- 
end from trips among New England retail 
yards found the dealers carrying exception- 
ally light stocks of about everything on the 
list. 

Northwestern retailers 


have generally 


bought Pacific coast lumber moderately for 
their spring ‘trade, and this lumber is now 
coming along, so current buying is very lim. 
ited. There are few transit lots on offer, for 
these are often hard to dispose of. But some 
retailers are counting upon picking up dis. 
tress lumber a little later on in the seagon, 
Some of the Coast manufacturers do not al- 
ways peremptorily turn down offers a little 
below regular market. 

Eastern spruce frames are still 
slowly at $41@42 base. 
move at any price. Shingles are quiet at 
steady prices. White cedar extras are $4, 15, 
and clears, $4.25. Some sales of XXXXX req 
cedar shingles. from British Columbia are be- 
ing made at $5.66. Idaho white pine sellers 
are less willing to make concessions than they 
were a short time ago. 

Three cargoes of foreign lumber arrived 
here last week, comprising teak planks and 
African mahogany for Leadham Herchmer & 
Co., plywood from Rotterdam for George Mce- 
Questen Co., and 1,000,000 feet of fir and hem- 
lock from British Columbia. 


Shreveport, La. 


Feb. 24.—The weather has turned warm, and 
there has been less rain, so that small units 
will soon be able to operate again. Conditions 
are still bad enough to prevent logging for 
heavy timbers. Orders for such items have 
been delayed considerably. The mills do not 
care to pay excess freight on wet lumber, and 
shipping is slow. The volume of new southern 
pine business continues disappointing, though 
there is a steady demand. There is not enough 
business, however, to keep the mills operating 
actively, so that there seems little likelihood 
of an early advance in prices. 

The demand for hardwoods is slow, but 
prices show little or no change. 


Macon, Ga. 


Feb. 24.—Ordérs for roofers were a little 
more plentiful last week. However, the in- 
crease in the volume has not been sufficient 
to bring any material increase in the price. 
Many of the shipments went into eastern 
markets. There is a good local demand. 

Longleaf manufacturers have been taking 
advantage of the better weather of the last 
few days to get out logs and manufactured 
products. Railroads report a better move- 
ment, and much of the material is to be used 
in railroad construction work. Wholesalers 
say that prices are unchanged. 

If it was not for export business, there 
would not be much doing in the hardwood 
market. Mild weather is improving logging 
conditions. However, there is an ample sup- 
ply of logs now for the needs of the mills. 


Warren, Ark. 


Feb. 24.—Favorable weather has permitted 
the Arkansas soft pine mills to operate at 
capacity. Shipments have increased and _are 
now closed to production, as a result of ex- 
pansion in volume of orders booked the last 
few days. Some of the large mills in this dis- 
trict say they will ship their entire February 
production, the first month they have been able 
to do so since September. Orders have been 
well assorted, and practically cover the list. 
They include several straight cars of special 
worked stock, such as automobile running 
boards, floor boards, and cut-to-length export 
boxes along with some made-up panels, in 
addition to cut-to-length celery crates and 
knock-down boxes. 

An increased number of orders for wrapped 
trim are being received. Some straight car 
orders were entered for this, but a good per- 
centage of wrapped trim business is in mixed 
ears. Increased sales have been reported for 
end-matched flooring, with 3-inch Bé&better 
flat and edge grain the most popular items in 
short length end-matched. Stocks are rather 
low on these items, but fair stocks are avail- 
able in 1x4-inch. Mixed car orders are de- 
cidedly in the majority, with sales running 
strongly to flooring, ceiling, finish, casing, base 
and moldings, and inch stock being used to 
fill out the cars. 

Although dimension stocks are not very 
large at the average big mill, sales of both 
Nos. 1 and 2 have been lagging. The Arkansas 
trade is taking No. 3 dimension as fast as it 
accumulates. A few mills report having 
enough orders booked to cover their available 
stock of No. 2 boards, though others show siz- 
able stocks. Some improvement in prices of 
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common boards and dimension is looked for, 
pecause of the increased demand, which is 
steadily reducing surplus stocks. Small mills 
have been able to get in a few logs, but their 
production is still very limited, and they will 
not likely cut much figure for several weeks, 
as stocks of small mills are decidedly limited. 

Some good sized orders for both peeled and 
rough piling have been placed this week with 
several large mills, in lengths from 28- to 
15-feet. Some mills have found that two or 
three good No. 1 logs can be cut out of the 
average tree, and the piling produced largely 
from No. 2 and under. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 24.—Sunny weather has brought out 
a lot of prospects for the retailers. So far, 
no new buildings have teen started, but re- 
modeling has got as far as the contracting 
stage. Small mills are operating part time, 
and most large plants are at 75 percent of 
capacity. Wholesalers and mills have sold 
some lower grades at much below reported 
actual cost. A small number of transit cars 
helped to depress the market. No. 3 flooring 
sold delivered here at $12 and $12.50. No. 2 
shortleaf flooring was $18.50 to $23. No. 1 
and C finish moved slowly at $32. No. 3 
S2S&CM, 1x6-inch, dropped to $14 or $14.50. 
All grades of 1-3-inch flooring are dragging. 
Shiplap goes begging at $13 for No. 3, and 
$20 for No. 2. Roofers are $12 for rejects, 
and $18.50 for 1x6-inch. Dimension, 2x4-inch, 
16-foot, is $23.50, while No. 2 rough or S4S 
2x12-inch is $26. The 2x6-inch and 2x8-inch 
are slow. Short 2x4-inch is dull. S4S sheath- 
ing stock, 1x6-inch and wider, is also slow. 
Ceiling and siding are dull. Industrials are 
buying small lots of random length 1x3- and 
ix4-inch crating, and an occasional car of 
2-inch. 

Hardwood stocks are heavy, with demand 
limited. Box and furniture plants are buying 
certain items. 

O. A. Griffin, of Bessemer has bought 3,000,- 
000 feet of standing timber at Turners Cross- 
ing and will manufacture it at his mill now 
in operation in an adjoining tract. 

The Griffin Lumber Co. has closed down 
several. sawmills, but will continue operating 
the planing mill, dry kilns and retail yard. 

To facilitate the handling of the Curtis line 
of woodwork, the Reynolds Bros. Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., has remodeled a 5-room 
residence adjoining its offices and put in an 
interesting display. 

Bridges & Tidwell, Tuscaloosa retailers, will 
remove to a new yard on the south side, where 
they will have commodious quarters. 

J. R. Thames & Co., wholesalers, have in- 
corporated 

Cc. H. Cowan, president, Alabama Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association, spent a couple of 
days in the association’s offices last week go- 
ing over matters with Secretary Loehr. 

At the annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Builders Supply Co., President Joe W. Mc- 
Kinstry tendered his resignation. Carl Witti- 
chen, of the Wittichen Coal & Transfer Co., 
was elected to the presidency. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Feb. 24.—There was a slightly larger vol- 
ume of business transacted in the Florida 
market during the last week or ten days, 
but it is still considerably less than normal. 
Prices generally are rather weak and there 
is a tendency on the part of the mills to 
make concessions. 

Southern pine framing and timbers. are 
selling in limited amounts, but common 
grades of flooring, ceiling and siding are be- 
ginning to move in better volume. Lower 
grade finish and boards are also moving 
fairly well, but there is very little demand 
for uppers. Air dried roofers are moving 
slowly, and stocks at the mills are gradually 
increasing. Prices prevailing for the last few. 
weeks are still in effect, with some mills 
accepting desirable orders at 50 cents to $1 
under market. Longleaf business has been 
quite satisfactory during the last two or 
three weeks. Export and railroad place- 
ments, in addition to a small volume of do- 
mestic orders, keep sales of longleaf mills 
abreast of production. A fair volume of car 
material has been recently bought by the 
railroads for spring delivery. The Islands, 
particularly Cuba, have been taking a good 
amount of export sizes. Little business, how- 
ever, is being placed by the European market. 

Most cypress items are moving in satisfac- 


tory volume, but upper grades of finish are 
an exception. The industrial users have 
placed orders for 8/ to 16/4 A, FAS and tank 
for spring delivery. Dry surplus of these 
items will be reduced to a largé extent by 
this business. Mills manufacturing railroad 
material, such as trunking and capping, re- 
port a nice volume of orders from the eastern 
roads, and say there is considerable business 
in prospect for early placement by several of 
the southern roads. The lower grades, such 
as pecky, box and No. 3 common, are still 
scarce, but with the withdrawal from the 
market of the truck and vegetable growers 
of Florida, the mills will have the opportun- 
ity to build up their stocks of these. The 
local cypress market is very unsatisfactory, 
although prices are holding up well. The 
sash and door plants and other woodworking 
factories are not buying in their usual vol- 
ume, and construction items are without any 
market because of the reduction in residen- 
tial construction. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Feb. 24.—Conditions in the North Carolina 


pine market are none too good, but there 


has been a little improvement during this 
month. A report that water freight rates 
from the West Coast will advance $1 a 
thousand feet March 1 is encouraging to pro- 
ducers here. 

There is still a good demand for edge 4/4 
No. 2 and better, both band and circular 
sawn, mostly for foreign markets, where it 
brings slightly better than domestic prices. 
No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have not 
been so active. Good circular sawn finish is 
rather scarce. Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues to 
move well. A little more interest is being 
manifested in No. 3 stock widths, but orders 
are developing very slowly. No. 2 and better 
5/4 and thicker has been quiet. The mills 
have small stocks and are adhering firmly to 
price lists. 

There were one or two cargo orders hooked 
for edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, 
booked and also a few more for dressed and 
resawn. Orders for air dried dressed and 
resawn also picked up a little. Edge 4/4 No. 
2 box continues very quiet. No. 1 4/4 stock 
box has not been very active, either rough 
or dressed. There has been a fair demand 
for air dried stock box, dressed and resawn, 
and mills are getting a prety good net re- 
turn. The yards are not much interested in 
box lumber except in the East, where 12-inch 
is very popular, but it is far from plentiful 
at the mills. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been 
quiet. Edge box, 5/ and 6/4 and box bark 
strips, 4/4, have also been inactive. Dunnage, 
however, continues very active and is bring- 
ing a good price. 

Planing mill men have been getting a little 
more business not so much in flooring, ceil- 
ing, etc., as in dressed and resawn box lum- 
ber. Sales of flooring and ceiling have been 
light. Kiln dried and air dried roofers con- 
tinue to move very slowly. There has been 
a little better demand for 4-inch air dried 
D4S, and 12-inch are very scarce and strong. 
Framing demand has not shown any improve- 
ment, though prices are very low. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Feb. 24.—Last week the local southern pine 
mills booked more than the usual number 
of orders from retail yards. Practically all 
orders are for mixed cars. While the prices 
on most of this stock are still pretty low, 
local sales managers feel that they have now 
reached rock bottom. The export market 
continues good. Several orders for South 
American scantling were placed during the 
last few days. Indications are that all ex- 
porters along the Gulf coast are far over- 
seld on sawn timber. It is understood that 
the mills are sold ahead for about four 
months on sawn timber and longleaf special 
cutting. 

The hardwood market is rather quiet. 
Furniture manufacturers are a little slow 
this year in placing orders for their future 
requirements. Prices have remained firm. 

Tom Montgomery, of Olney, Ill., and Al 
Veith, of Granite City, Ill., were visitors to 
local mills recently. 

E. Darling of Elkhart, Ind., representative 
for the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co. in 
Indiana,. was a visitor to the local plant this 
week. 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (3% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath-—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask - 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 























Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 
White Pine 
White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 

















SURVEYS TIME STUDIES 


CurTIS A. MARSTON Co. 
Efficiency Engineers 
Box 687 SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
FOR MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS 
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HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United [ 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 

















You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 

Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
$08 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
if SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 




















—=SAWS= 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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AMONG THE 





LUMBERMEN 





L. B. Sanders, of the L. B. Sanders Lumber 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., was in Chicago Tuesday to 
call on local lumbermen. 


H. Longwell, of Shannon Bros., Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago on Monday and Tuesday, 
and called at numerous lumber offices here. 


R. M. Titcomb, of Tacoma, Wash., general 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., was 
in Chicago on Friday of last week, on business. 


H. V. Scott, of Chicago, district sales man- 
ager of the Red River Lumber Co., left for 
Louisville Tuesday night, to spend a few days 
calling on the trade there. 


William Weston, of the William Weston Co., 
hardwood wholesaler of Boston, Mass., was in 
Chicago on Friday and Saturday of last week, 
and called at the offices of several of his friends 
in the trade. 


W. L. Henry, of the Willhite Lumber Co., of 
St. Louis, has disposed of his interests in that 
company and will move to Louisiana, Mo., 
where he has accepted a position as purchasing 
agent of the La Crosse Lumber Co. 


W. R. McMillan, of Chicago, sales manager 
of the Hammond Lumber Co. (Inc.), left 
Sunday night on a two weeks’ trip to Tennessee, 
Texas, and other southern States, where he 
plans to call on some of his company’s sales 
connections. 


T. C. Whitmarsh, president, W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., visited the trade 
in Indianapolis and other Indiana towns last 
week. On his return he reported that with 
improved weather conditions he found dealers 
in much better spirits and feeling more op- 
timistic. 

F. K. Weyerhaeuser, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
who was recently elected president of the Wey- 
erhaeuser Sales Co., arrived in Chicago 
Wednesday to spend a few days calling on 
friends in the lumber trade, and to confer with 
J. P. Boyd, district manager of the firm’s in- 
terests here. 


J. A. Grefe, of the Underwood Veneer Co., 
Wausau, Wis., after attending the several con- 
ventions of lumbermen which were held in Mil- 
waukee last week, went from there to call on 
Michigan lumbermen friends in Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, Flint and Detroit, and arrived in Chi- 
cago Monday to spend several days. 


A. Fletcher Marsh, of Chicago, treasurer of 
the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., expects to 
leave Saturday or Sunday for Seattle, Wash., 
where he will attend the annual meeting of the 
Mackintosh-Truman Lumber Co. Later he will 
visit several of his firm’s mill and sales con- 
nections on the Coast. He expects to be gone 
two or three weeks. 


C. W. Kempter, of Chicago, sales manager 
of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., returned Sat- 
urday of last week from a two weeks’ trip to 
Boston, Mass., New York, and other points in 
the East. He found that New England retail 
trade, which usually opens up a little earlier 
than most of the rest of the country, is running 
true to form this year and the dealers are ex- 

cting to take a fair volume of the Clover 
Valley company’s California white pine. 


Probably not very many people who have 
enjoyed the singing of Homer Rodeheaver, of 
Chicago, in the great tabernacle meetings in 
which he has been associated with Billy Sunday 
and other well known evangelists, or over the 
radio, know that the famous singer and music 
publisher was once a lumberman. Mr. Rode- 
heaver recently remarked to a member of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN organization that as 
a young man he worked as a sawyer, running 
circular mills in the Cumberland mountains of 





east Tennessee. That should entitle “Rodey” 
to a rating as a member, or at least an ex- 
member, of the lumber fraternity. 


Opens New Yard 


Greensporo, N. C., Feb. 24.—The Dockery 
Lumber Co. has opened a new yard and will 
conduct a retail and wholesale lumber and 
building material business at the intersection of 
East Market Street and Bessemer Avenue, in 
Bessemer, a suburb of Greensboro. In addition 
to lumber, the Dockery Lumber Co. will carry 
a stock of paint and hardware, lime, cement 
= plaster, and probably will add other lines 
ater, 


Shifted to Sales Force 


RHINELANDER, Wis., Feb. 24—R..L. Cald- 
well, who for the last fifteen years has been 
associated with the C. C. Collins Lumber Co, 
here in practically every capacity from logger 
to general superintendent, has recently gone on 
the road for his company. His headquarters 
will continue to be at Rhinelander, and his 
sales territory will be Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
Mr. Caldwell’s thorough knowledge of northern 
woods, and of their qualifications for various 
uses, should well equip him for his new position. 


Lumberman Is Scout Official 


SHREveporr, La., Feb. 24.—A. J. Peavy, 
president of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. and 
associated interests, presided this week at the 
annual meeting of the fifth regional council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Represented at the 
meeting were local and area councils of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and northeast Florida. 

Mr. Peavy, one of the outstanding business 
men of this section, devotes considerable time 
to the advancement of the Boy Scout move- 
ment. During the recent regional meeting he 
was elected by Norwela Council, which as its 
name indicates represents northwest Louisiana, 
as a delegate to the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of the Boy Scouts. 


A Retailer’s Merchandising School 


READING, Pa., Feb. 24.—If a retail lumber- 
man wants to make any worth-while sales rec- 
ord, in these days of keen competition from 
other products, every member of the sales staff 
end also the yard foreman should be familiar 
with the company’s products, according to Fred 
Ludwig, general manager of the Merritt Lum- 
ber Yards (Inc.). This firm, which maintains 
here the headquarters for its line of retail yards, 
is recognized as one of the most progressive 
merchandising organizations in lumberdom, and 
last week occurred one of those little things 
which helps the company to maintain that rep- 
utation. 

It was just one of a series of meetings, which 
together constitute a sort of “evening school” 
for the firm’s managers, salesmen and yard men. 
One of them is called every month, and each 
man is required to be present. It requires little 
coaxing, however, for the meetings are made 
interesting. At each meeting some one of the 
products which are sold in the Merritt yards 
is discussed and studied, that all its character- 
istics and qualifications may be known to each 
man. Authoritative information is given by a 
representative of the manufacturer of that 
product. 

On February 20 it was Arkansas soft pine 
that was studied, and this valuable wood was 
described by James D. Studley, of Chicago, con- 
sulting engineer of the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau, who also gave many pointers on the 
best ways to mérchandise the material. He 
urged them to remember that there may be 
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great differences in piles of lumber—one may be 
well manufactured and the other poorly, one may 
be straight and the other crooked, one bright 
and the other “muggy,” one soft while the other 
is heavy, dense and resinous, one grade-marked 
and trade-marked while the other is not marked 
at all. Since, he said, Arkansas soft pine has 
all these good points and none of the bad ones, 


it would pay to merchandise this wood which 
has so many “sales tools.” 

After his talk the thirty-five men present 
entered into a spirited discussion of the pine, 
and when later they left the company’s main 
office, where the meeting was held, it was with 
added knowledge of how to merchandise quality 
lumber. 





Forestry Conference Planned 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has been requested by the Georgia State 
Board of Forestry, composed of five business 
men appointed by the governor, to assist in plan- 
ning a Georgia commercial forestry conference. 
The proposed conference would follow the same 
lines as the successful meetings held with the 
aid of the National Chamber in West Virginia 
and Virginia. 

Last week Manager Brookings and Assistant 
Manager Doppel conferred with fifteen to twenty 
forestry leaders and Chamber of Commerce rep- 
resentatives in Atlanta, discussing tentative plans. 

Georgia is considered an exceptionally good 
field for this work, offering great inducements 
to the practice of commercial forestry through 
the production of naval stores and wood crops. 


To Hold Inter-American Conference 


Leon M. Estabrook, of the foreign service, 
Department of Agriculture, who for the past 
five years has been in charge of the world cen- 
sus of agriculture, with headquarters at Rome, 
has arrived here to assist Dr. A. F. Woods, di- 
rector of scientific work, in making arrange- 
ments with the State Department and the Pan 
American Union for the Inter-American con- 
ference on agriculture, forestry and animaf in- 
dustry, to be held in Washington Sept. 8 to 20. 

The forthcoming conference is an outgrowth 
of the sixth international conference of Amer- 
ican States held in Havana in 1928. The pur- 
pose is to consider plant and animal production, 
and to develop plans for all phases of agricul- 
tural co-operation. Each nation of North, Cen- 
tral and South America will be requested to 
send an official delegate to the conference, as 
well as other delegates who are specialists in 
agricultural production and marketing. 

During the years 1923-24 Mr. Estabrook was 
loaned by the Department of Agriculture to the 
Argentine government to reorganize its service 
of agricultural economics and statistics. In the 
past five years Mr. Estabrook in his work on 
the world census of agriculture visited the cap- 
itals and agricultural production centers of every 
country in the world except three. He is con- 
sidered eminently qualified to work out plans 
for the Inter-American conference on agricul- 
ture, forestry and animal industry. 


Must Curtail Appropriations 


_Members of Congress and Government offi- 
cials were keenly interested in the warning 
sounded from the White House Monday that 
new projects calling for immense expenditures 
by the Federal Government must be abandoned 
or very large additional revenues obtained by 
additional taxation. The White House gave 
out a list of such projects, many of which have 
been presented to the budget bureau, aggregat- 
ing some $1,725,000,000 over and above the 
present budget estimates. With a margin of 
only $50,000,000 available, it was pointed out 
that these projects simply can not be taken se- 
riously at this time, regardless of their merits. 

One of the items listed is $10,000,000 for pro- 
tection of the forests. The budget bureau in- 
cluded considerable increases for this purpose, 
some of which were further increased before the 
agricultural appropriation bill passed the House. 
While it is conceded that millions more could 
be expended to great advantage in building up 
the protective system in the National forests, 
the President obviously is frowning upon any 


further increases at this time. 

The understanding of leaders in Congress who 
have talked with the President is that the fig- 
ures given out at the White House do not in- 
clude any of the estimates transmitted to the 
Capitol by the budget bureau, which among other 
things included large increases for the Fed- 
eral building program and for co-operative high- 
way construction. 


Tremendous Loss from Weeds 


After a survey of the economic havoc caused 
by the weeds that line the dusty roadways and 
straggle through fertile fields, the co-operating 
committee on weed control campaigns, meeting 
at the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, estimated that the annual national loss 
from this source as $3,000,000,000. 

The co-operating committee consists of rep- 
resentatives of the National Grange, the Farm 
Seed Association, the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the National chamber. It 
will formulate a plan for a concerted movement 
for weed control. 


Push Erection of Public Buildings 


How the Federal Government is pushing for- 
ward its great nation-wide public building pro- 
gram was explained to the American people 
direct Thursday evening by Ferry K. Heath, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in charge 
of the huge job. Mr. Heath talked over the 
Columbia broadcasting chain. 

Mr. Heath pointed out that the Government 
is spending many millions on its construction 
program, erecting public buildings, mostly post 
offices and court houses, in every State in the 
Union, at a time when President Hoover has 
called upon both public and private enterprise 
to throw every shoulder behind the wheel of 
industrial progress in order to counteract the 
effects of the recent stock market crash. 

Congress not only has authorized the expen- 
diture of hundreds of millions of dollars, but 
has now pending before it numerous bills look- 
ing to still further expansion of the building 
program, For the most part the program is 
designed to catch up on long-delayed housing 
for Government activities, not only in Wash- 
ington but in every State. This is due chiefly 
to the let-down in Federal construction during 
the World War period, and also to the natural 
growth in population and expansion in business 
and industries, calling for greater post office 
and other Federal building facilities. 


Large Southern Forest Acreage 


Under full production and managed for con- 
tinuous growth, the forest lands of the South 
could provide at least one-third of the wood 
requirements of the entire United States, ac- 
cording to the annual report of E. L. Dem- 
mon, director of the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station. It is estimated that 145,000,000 
acres of land are in forests or best suited to 
forest growth in the eight States served by the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station—Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Texas and Oklahoma. With the addi- 
tion of 45,000,000 acres in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, a total of 190,000,000 acres in the 
South are classed as actual or potential forest. 

In its research program the Southern sta- 
tion is undertaking to ascertain the forestry 
methods best adapted to local conditions. 





Back of our Special low 
cost profit sharing policy 
offering dependable pro- 
tection without liability for 
assessment is our 20 years 
ag of successful operation. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. : 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. icago, Ill. 
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WEEDS need not 
cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
§0 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 
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is Week’s Lumber Prices ’ 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Feb. 22: 

















Plooring Finish, All 10-20’ Fencing, S18, 10-20 No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Shiplap 
ino” BG — B&Better Surfaced: 7 —y a siS1E Dimension S1S1E No. zi (all 10-20’): on 
B&Btr, -20’... ° Y acseakes ° ae. Snewewns . ” , eee Tne a ee -62 
No. 1, 6-20... :: 49.07 | =. ~~ i ~ “Beppe 37.05 Chee} tang: | Se O. TE: ++ ses $0.08 No. if (10-20): 
No. 2) 6-20’... :: 37.50 Oe lek pad No. 2— leaf leaf + Scale ie eee . 20.15 
ix?’ FG — ST” wonsnans 44.13 - = ” 10° 16’....-. 33.20 1x10” 
~ 1x4 17.00 2x 4 ° 10’. .22.90 28.00 18&20’ 9440 | oer ono ecere 19.47 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 40.18 | 1x5 and 10”.. 52.43 eee 12’. .22.69 26.22 | oy g” 19°... *** ‘ No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
No. 1, '10-20’.... 34.20 | 1x12” ....... 64.95 1x6” ........ 18.11 16”..24.08 27.68 | -* °* 29)------ ies * "pape . 17.12 
No. 2, 6-20’..... 22.75 5/4x4, 6&8”... 61.04 No. 3— 18&20’. 25.82 28.24 eis 17.81 ixio” eocscce 16.62 
1x4” E.G.— 5/4x5, 10&12”. 69.62 il er 12.94 bahay . 18&20’. |. °°: 19.83 
BAR, 10-20’... 66.07 6/4 & 8/4x5 1x6". nc cccee 14.52 | 2x 6”, 10’..20.81 23.00 | 59, gw “Gor ***** 20.67 Dre = Timbers 
x ” J oa 14 , , , ia teliniiatn . oO. 1 Ss " 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 41.06 10&12 78.88 | Boards, $18 or 82s ie yey ail ty S4s, 20’ and 
No. 1, 10-20"... 33.76 | C Surfaced: No. 1 (all 10-20’): Ae poceres a under: 
No. 2, 10-20. 23.68 1x6” 44.00 18&20’. .24.51 28.24 BOBBY’ . . 0 600 20.77 3” 27.3 
teeeeees pees raged 2x10”, 10’...... 21.50 “Dieneiest 
me” “deauhowe 39.50 eS — re 39.84 2x 8 , 10’. .22.07 22.25 ee: 20.50 10” oreseee es 33.39 
Soxa”, 10-20/— 1x5 and 10”.. 47.68 on SR gated 5069 12’..21.51 23.64 ie ste 23.21 Sr. Aseaerees 42.12 
et 29.91 1x12” ....... 60.00 | wo. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 16’. .22.85 26.12 ‘ 118820)... 23.46 Byrkit Lath 
No. r ttecceees aise Casing and Base "Fe 20.02 18G00". 80.87 31.67 | SERS, SB --- ++ Sees 4 and 6"....... 16.38 
Sh eel ee Ixl0” ....... 19.92 | 2x10”, 10’. .25.00 28.00 18620’... 1! E08 | is" ene lecwes.’ ince 
ee 4 and 6”..... 54.40 1x12” ....... 25.47 12’. .25.44 28.36 No. 3 Dimensio ; ira 
1x4 . ension 
as 41.52 OF veccacecne 55.44 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 16’. .27.59 33.20 | oy4" 15.55 Car Material 
> s 5 and 10”.... 57.44 RO iateus% 16.00 18&20’..27.26 31.86 | oxg” °°°°°""°""" gogo | (All1x4 & 6”): 
wep Siding Jambs SE  creses 17.03 | 9419” 40° ee LE Bispsecsss 15.93 | B&Btr, 12 and 
1x6”, 10-20’— 1x12” ae Oo * Ze? t eae : peer 42.00 
BaBtr ........ EE PR ag PO pte ; 12’. .29.64 32.17 Plaster Lath No. 1— 
3 eee: 37.16 1%, LY & ax No. 4, all widths 16’. .33.48 43.31 | No. 1, %”, 4’ 2.96 YS 2 39.00 
SUT divsnwpun eh | GEO eves - 76.75 and lengths.. 9.56 18&20’..36.00 44.37 | No. 2, %”, 4’ 2.05 10 & 20’...... 37.00 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 24.—Wholesale prices 
secured pom authoritative sources exclusively 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Deltvery, Philadelphia) 


Mississippi 


Southern Northern and 

Florida Florida Louisiana 
ll $45.00 $48.00 $48.00 
.” sectencs 43.00 46.00 47.00 
EP as Gow ews 45.00 48.00 47.00 
CT  — 50.00 61.50 49.00 
OO — lS 51.00 52.00 52.00 
Zr” cceoees 62.00 63.00 63.00 
Ee” §8§=«6(esceene 58.00 60.00 60.00 
BEGG” § § ccccece 70.00 68.00 72.00 
ES —E rr 64.00 63.50 68.00 
TO 82.00 Kea 83.00 
Ene” = cccces 76.00 Oe 78.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 


price. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, oe $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, /22x2%-inch Face 
(Rail Lehivery) 
Bé&btr. ht. rift..$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$44.00 
Bé&btr. sap rift 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 31.00 
Bé&btr. flat..... 50.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 20.00 
Shortleaf Dimension, S48, \%4-inch Scant, 
10- to 16-foot 
” teeedeseue ee, ee ccecaueed $29.00 
i c-nthwenae 26.50 Rl -swacaraske 30.00 
2x8” aomeue 28.00 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

Cc D No.2 No.3 
OF oe ae $65.50 $55.50 $46.25 $37.75 
nt 2" cantaueeees 75.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
RT eh s nadko-o oe 70.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
De stebeshs ewe 80.50 70.50 44.25 39.25 
 vcbnwows ous 95.50 85.5 48.25 40.25 
Be” GROG GD. ccc 100.50 90.50 64.25 44.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

i creessees -- $6.50 c.if.—$6.75 delivered 
Es cscdcetaes 4.90 c.i.f.— 6.50 delivered 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1S— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


prices: 


Es abies nanos waee sy $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
i: ctedene ted antes 29.00 30.00 31.50 
Pr Sie bang eked anh ee 30.00 31.00 32.50 
acs ewwnss whee es 32.50 33.50 35.00 
MEET ceeoctesonesngas 3.50 34.50 36.00 


3 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 5151E— 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” » OS. 00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” ... 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” - 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” 29.00 33.60 00 00 33.00 


33. 33. 
For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., Feb. 26.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were = SR to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Feb. 26. Reports of prices shown 
on §$2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
o— lengths are called for. Quotations 
ollow. 


Pondosa Pine 

IncH SELECTS AND Common, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 12” 

C selects RL..... oes. = ay 16 = 22 $81.89 
D selects RL..... 0.06 9.55 6 
No. 1 common AL. 39, 40 38. 50 43. 11 
No. 2 common AL, 25.20 24.92 24.72 
No. 3 common AL. 19.27 19.39 19.68 


Suop, 5/4 and 6/4, S2S— 


No. 1, $31.47; No. 2, $21.16; No. 3, $14.99 
Seiects, S2S, 5/4 ant 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


Cc select RL...$61.43 D select RL. Se 25 
BEVEL SIDING, 6 6” Rr re ere ee 47 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW RL........... ioe 


Idaho White Pine 
INcH SELECTS AND Cam, 5 s2s— 


C selects RL.. 


” 


10 12” 
. $77.00 $79.33 $95.00 eat * -50 


D selects RL.... 45.80 44.36 54.80 -55 
No. 1 com. AL... 46.67 46.20 52.13 76.00 
No. 2 com. AL... 35.37 35.50 35.40 42.61 
No. 3 com. AL... 24.06 24.53 25.05 31.26 


Seiects, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 


ig ° 4 § Pe Aiggadiyensetiiacsap $95.00 

ee GE OP e pikcen nc nes cicdeseee’ 43.00 

4 Common, S2S, RW RL........... 18.00 
Larch and Pir 

we. 2 Ghee, Te Is cdecccccewsds $17.47 

Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL... 32.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBEeRMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 25.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
Se” ssid e eee $65.00 4/4 ...$32.00@34.00 
1x4—10” 50.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

Bevel siding ss 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
OO POETS 26.00 8/4 . 36.00@42.00 


1%x6”", Flat gr. 26.00 
Vert. gr. 31.00 


J a ¥ 
Green box 13.00@15.50 





[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 25.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Feb. 21, 22 and 24, direct 
only, reported by West Coast mills to the 

Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr Cc 
Se. on tsneewesas $42.00 $42.00 $27.75 
eee ce ameee wee 41.25 awe 
ll SE nae 42.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
er” scvseensey 23.50 19.25 
Ma” wictanaena <= 32.50 29.25 
Mixed “Grain we 
ME. wesswvionecds owke 15.0u 
‘Ceiling 
i nati 22.59 13.00 
SRO”. vvcessscvngi @ 23.75 19.00 ° 
Dx 1, 126” 
rere fii 30.75 27.50 err 
+. aarneeperens {3 bake I 29.50 27.50 pues 
(eo aad 18.25 
Pinish, Ein Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
OD. ons ene id Wacate we $42.75 $45.50 $57.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” ix8° ixi@* i113” 
i SA ee $16.25 $17.00 $18.25 $19.75 
Sr ee 10.50 11.25 12.75 13.75 
i Sear 6.75 7.50 7.50 acne 
Dimension 


No. 1, 4 thick— 
14’ a... 36° +4 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$16. 7 $16.25 $18.50 $19.00 $19. 
6”. 16.00 16.00 17.50 18.00 17. 80 $21. 25 $21. 00 
8”. 16.25 16.00 18.00 18.25 17.75 20.50 21.00 
10”. 17.00 17.00 18.00 18.25 18.00 20.25 19.75 
12”, 17.75 17.75 18.75 19.00 18.75 20.50 22.7§ 
2x4”, 8’, $16.00; 10’, $16.50; 2x6”, 10’, $15.25. - 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2....$10.00 $10.50 $11.50 $13.00 $12.25 
Me. 3..:+ Gas 5.50 Gigi subi “<on 
No. 1 Common Timbers 


Su te 4033" te BY, sertneed......cices $19.50 
Ga te 18n13" to 40’, FOUGM. cc ccccccses 18.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’. surfaced.......... 19.00 
Fir Lath 
Bo. 1, 196 °SE’, GPF. ccccccccvecccesocccss $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 15’ 
Og rcanesdetdscveset bicstaxvaecewus $41.00 
BE « dud abrde eee as Hed eeawhhewae hee - 39.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


NWew York, Feb. 24.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. D. 
New York: 


All Bs 6”"— Sap Heart 
ee ere ee ee $1.25 $1.70 
Me ratendids teens tab comitewee 1.15 1.60 
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WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 25.—Log market quota- 


toni, yellow: No. 1, $22@23; No. 2, $17@18; 


No. 3, $12@13; peelers, $28 @32. 


Fir, red: Ungraded, $14@16.50. 
Cedar: 
lock: Ungraded, $9@11 
eeruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 
3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 22.—Log 2 ec 
Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $14@17; 
ber logs, 
lutiemoci: No. 2, $12; No. 3, 
Spruce: No. 1, $26; ‘No. 2, sid; "No. 3, $13. 


vumnene B. C., as —— 
t quotations are ng (9) 
Keri: N No. 1, $22; 2, $16; No. 3, $11. Mar- 
ket is firm. 

Cedar, shingle booms $26, $20 and $11; lum- 
ber booms, $28 and $31" Most sales are at 
$2.50 to $3 under ~ al. list prices. 

Hemlock: $11. List is firm. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn. Feb. 25.—Following are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth 
Common Rough a 4 and Pencing— 

0&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 





Latest log mar- 





No. 1, 1x 4” ....0. 1548. 00 $49.00 $53.00 
1x 5 or 6” - 51.00 51.00 53.00 
1x 8” ..cceee - 55.00 55.00 53.00 
UZ1OY ..ccccce 61.00 58.00 57.00 
1X13” ..cccece 83.00 81.00 81.00 
No. 2, 1x 4” ...-ceee 38.00 38.00 43.00 
1x 5 or 6”.... 39.00 39.00 42.00 
SF cccccccs 41.00 40.00 39.00 
AZ1O” ..ccccce 43.00 41.00 39.00 
1X12” 2.2006 - 53.00 49.00 48.00 
Mo. 3, 15 2 scsccce - 28.00 28.00 29.00 
1x 5 or 6” - 30.50 30.50 32.00 
Re’ veeceeus 33.00 33.00 33.00 
15107 2... cccce 34.00 33.00 33.00 
TELS? oncccces 36.00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for SiS or S2S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S4S, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, %- and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. Drop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price of flooring. 


No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and ‘er 
inch, 328; 8-inch » $29; 10. 
0; 1x4-inch and wider, $.. 19 


“1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E—* 


r, 4-inch, $26; 
a5 Gat ae inch, 


i% 10’ 12’ 14’ 16° 18&20° 
2x 4”, . $35. 50 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
on sess Gee 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 
3% 8” cee S00 35.50 33.50 33.50 35.50 
BELO” occe Stee 38.50 40 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 39." > 39.50 40.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, $s trk.n No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, «x 


Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot~~ 


= ae 

Cc D Cé&btr 
OF ccna Frit 00 $35.00 $25.00 $18 00 a vy 00 
S snesmen 45.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch— a” 6” 8” 10” ” 
Deber., 6-16’.$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 


md = 6-16’.. 51.00 67.00 82.00 
No. i, 6-16’.. 50.00 § § 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 42.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-207. +4 50 35.50 37.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 50 35.50 35.50 35.50 

foebtr., ixaae pak “— to 12-foot, are $6 
off list 


5” &6/4— &wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 

Dé&btr., 6-16’ “S72 00° $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 

No. Léiptr.. 6-16". 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No. Wa xebes 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 


a, 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4- inch, add $6.50; 6- and 8- 
raya add $7. 25; 10- and 12-inch, add $7; No. 


§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In ‘No. 
2, add for 18- and 20- foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot: 
Dé&btr., 4- inh. .$28.00 3B, 4-inch. - 6 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 21.00 


woreee ona pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; 


. 
Pes . 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 22.—Prices for red cedar 
siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- to 
18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 14-inch 


Clear + as? “BRB” 
so, - -$30.00 $27.00 $20.00 
SING 2c cvccoccsce A 26.00 23.00 
G-InCh ..cescccccccce 35.00 32.00 23.00 


ee I $39.00 
DE: icrecedawths<osees - 56.00 43.00 
ae ee - 65.00 ¢ eee 
Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

$2 or 48 Rough 

1x8-10” P kiwbbussteaee $ 75.00 $ 71.00 
Py acidic eiee i ak Wner ees 0.0 76.00 
Se Oe cs pc ecen eek eee 90.00 86.00 
See OP BE vécaseussenesserve 105.00 101.00 


Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
1x3 and 4-inch, 10 to 16’...........+.++-$45.00 
Discount on Moldings 


Made from 1x3” and under..... eer 
Made from other sizeS..........+++:. -40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional | dis- 
CE victescttess aa winw nas sgeevnenewee 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4- to 16’ 

1” we ft. 
SORT inne ie ane abd knee heeds hens bédeoneee 
i Cea PAE, SEES A a 
BU cnvdecnweneddane Vobs oe wensseenxer 50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas aon pine mills 
during the week ended Feb. 2 


Flooring 

1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—B&better Se $62.25 
Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 39.00 40.50 
Le Ree ee 32.25 
ak tule ecksicoe 23.75 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”....... $37.50 
Drop siding, Bé&better, eh 39.50 

Finish and Moldings 
Pinish, 1n6G10° Bibetter......sccecces $57.25 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” Bé&better............ 65.25 
Coe GE DR: BO bs be ke se scr crane 61.75 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 48% 
1%” and over... 33% 
Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1........ $32.75 
Boards No. 2, 1x12”, 10-, 18- & 20’..... 26.50 
i, 2 Me, Bneks bawnss 4458 Rae 20.25 
Ey Oe ik a oie a ee oe 0 oe ee 15.00 
Dimension 
ee 2S ae OU eee $24.50 
ct eS |. ae 24.75 
eh SS ere ere 28.50 
wee. BB Oe Be BS cok cede vasenen 19.25 
ge ser re ree 22.00 
Lath 
Se Sa SN ind ceveens itectwetees $3.80 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 22.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


ear ~ yy Mixed with 

cedar lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2.. -$ 198 2.10 $ 2.10@ 2.30 
Extra clears, 6/2. 2.15 2.40 2.40 .55 
ce Caden eas . $32 3.40 3.25@ 8.75 
SE ce scccsees - 8.25@ 38.30 3.50 
Perfections ....... - 4.10@ 4.50 4 Ht 4 
RE ee 8.50@10.00 8.50@10.00 
Dinenntona, 5” 6/2. 2.55@ 2.90 -15 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.15@ 2.20 
Extra clears— 
75% vert. gr..... 2.80 


560% vert. gr..... 0 
po. > rr 3.20@ 3.60 
ar 3.85 4.00 
Perfections ........ 4.50 4.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.10@ 1.25 $ 1.10 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.50 
Common clears .... 1.85 2.00 2.00@ 2.15 
NO. 2 BaP Eeccces 50@ 6.00 
No. 2 Perfections... 2.60@ 2.90 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


x eee & 
ps ASAE - 4.00 
TBUFGRAS cc ccccccce ~ 4.80 


Perfections ....... - 5.00 
WUE Wectecsecece SE 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
foik prices made during, the period Jan. 1 to 
31, as reported by the ‘North Carolina Pine 
Association: : 





Rough 
ND, stain ated sé beweawililenee eee +++ ++ $46.20 
eee GS Sane SC oe nue 65 
NTMI De tn casde Cavuokerek cies wes > 58 
ME SOGk Matin e vearese Saibbondecucean wee 9.95 
No.1 No.2 
B&better No.1 box box 
MO és eet s +++ $44.00 bia ® epee ann's 
Se ‘na ahiews o'stee 46. oe ate be oct aoe» 
Ee eee iinte 46.25 $35.50 $26.20 $20.90 
Bat Or * pisowes seas 50. Sete te PS 
NE iat eed we tie 47.65 35.76 26.65 22.36 
eS er 52.86 39.95 27.65 23. 
SEES” wcaed paieor ee 67.40 45.70 30.10 . 
Edge, hapmelannet 
Po Sceseensw hh dantsderseedes ceneceseonnee 
5/4x10” SEE See ae Py ae ee - 65.25 
DOE” #4)5's0d:b0'ee es ddraiete RGabaeeees -- 69.20 
Ts anciralcshaie. cuets thceute dds oo o4ce sO hae male 50.80 
Bark Strips— 
pS RAE céecccentc Cae 
Box bark strips. puldieia adenoma bees ‘ - 16.10 
Dressed 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
Bé&better, ##” ..........$42.45 $40.85 
No. 1 common, if. ocens) Se 36.2 
No. 2 common, ¢¢”...... 26.45 26.90 
56” 3%” 
Manette, TB veces oss ae 40.60 
Bé&better, bark strip pasties. Srrrtrerr |. 
Box bark rere . 20.85 
"No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
Pe cies ebeee : - 837. 4 $17.95 
> er csetoanetad 18.80 
BE ale awed o's ean ar nice mete 19.00 
| —“p See ‘ 30.95 19.30 
*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


cn ceaweas $140@145 $150@155 $155@165 
ON rere 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com.... 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No. 2 com.... 45 50 54 59 55 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54 59 57 62 


QUARTERED RED OAK— 


a are BESS OEOe cs fee. bee, 40% 
No. 1 com.... 65 , eo héa. eee 
No. 2 com.... 465 oe sae, ave cee, aoe 

PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 


PE pi cecaees $ 95@110 et} Sar $120@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 80 80 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68@ 73 85@ 92 
(No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 48@ 55 55@ 58 
No. 3 com.. 26@ 28 2 29 38 


z o 7@ 33 
Sound wormy. 49@ 651 59@ 62 62@ 67 
Basswoop— 


FAS ..ccceees $ 783@ 80 $ 78@ 80 $ 88@ 93 
No. 1 com.... 57@ 60 62@ 67 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 


BAS ceccseses $ 80@ 85 $ 95@100 $105@113 
No. 1 com.... 48@ 54 654@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.. 22@ 23 23@ 24 23@ 24 


Sd. wormy and 


No. 2 com. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1 common 
& Better, 
sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 
BircH— 
Peer $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 
No. 1 common 
and sel.... 69@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— A 
eee $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 


No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 45@ 48 45@ 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 28@ 30 30 33 


PorpLaR— 
Panel & No. i 
13” & wider $140 $150 $160 
7 ae 105 120 130 
Saps & sel... 80 95 110 
SS eee 60 65 70 
No. 2 A......$ 38@ 41 45 47 49 §1 
Mo. 2 Bi...0- 33@ 35 36 38 33 40 
MAaPLE— 


FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 


and sel. ... 51@ 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 
No, 2 com.... 34@ 39 40@ 45 47@ 51 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 
“s eee oof by 00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 .. 5.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 1.00 
a eee $0. 00 8675.00 60.00 41.00 1.00 
8/4 .... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
Brirco— 
4/4 .... 90.00 70.00 44.00 30.00 21.00 
5/4 - 93.00 73.00 64.00 38.00 22.00 
6/4 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 2.00 
8/4 .... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 5 
10/4 110.00 100.00 90.00 60.00 eeee 
12/4 . 115.00 105.00 95.00 60.00 cece 
3/4 - 79.00 64.00 38.00 24.00 oeee 
5/8 . 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 cece 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wdr., 
aes ¢ $16; for 6 inch & wdr., 8-foot & Igr., 


Pries of No. 2 and better, 4- ape 6-foot 
lengths, $32. for select red, add $16 

Rong birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 


inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 

Sorr Marie— 

4/4 .... 65.00 65.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 .... 70.00 60.00 60.00 388.00 21.00 
6/4 .... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 .... 98.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 


Sort Etm— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 .... 68.00 68.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 70.00 60.00 8.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 67.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 .... 85.00 75.00 62.00 36.00 23.0 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 ores 
12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 eves 
Rock ELM— 
4/4 .... 80.00 ‘ane 65.00 27.00 19.00 
EPO cece 5.00 wens 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 .... 90.00 nen 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 .... 96.00 “aos 75.00 38.00 *%25.00 
10/4 .... 105.00 new 85.00 62.00 AS 
12/4 .... 116.00 wene 95.00 67.00 °%30.00 
*Bridge plank. 
Bass woop— 
4/4 .... 72.00 62.00 60.00 29.00 23.00 
5/4 .... 76.00 65.00 4.00 3.00 265.00 
6/4 ...- 80.00 70.00 4.00 35.00 36.00 
8/4 .... 86.00 75.00 60.00 386.00 326.00 
10/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 eece 
12/4 .... 100.00 0.00 75.00 65.00 sees 


Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78, or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $68; 1x6-inch, $70. 


Rev Oak— 
4/4 .... 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 17.00 
5/4 .... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 
6/4 .... 110.00 0.0 76.00 45.00 20.00 


8/4 .... 115.00 
Harb 


FAS 1, No.1 
4/4 ....$ 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 16.00 


6/4 .... 87.00 67.00 652.00 40.00 19.00 
6/4 .... 92.00 72.00 67.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 .... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
10/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 30.00 
12/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 eee 
16/4 .... 170.00 145.00 130.00 coos eees 


Add for 8-inch and wetee, $12; 10-inch and 
wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $4 0. 

Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 16/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 
Harp Mapie RovucH FiLoorine Stock— 

~~ 1 No.2 No.3A 


com. com. 
eee ery $38.80 
Dt. ctncnssedocesaananak Sn. se 0.00 
Se unaccedveevessoeersescne We 40.00 soe 
_ No. 2 and 
better 

4/4 sececcccsccccccccccssccccsceceess sSEB.08 


5 tee: a ie ae a 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
$35.00 $22.00 





FAS 
6/4 .....-$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 


SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Feb. 18, Chicago basis: 





4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Ficurep Rep GumM— : 4 : RepD OAK— aa si “rs di 
Qtd. FAS...126.50 WME; bbabenpcccbe Standen sean’ Qtd. FAS... «e+ wees 101.50 eee e eee eeees 116.00 
ee 6 ee eet en eke “Geomogc ace No. guen ae ne F950 cece cece eens cece eee e eens tenet e tenes 
oO. ee —.. © " gugedeaadtess  Wpekbenebeuee , 66th bk o.0 ate 
Rup Guu— oo - sa IABP bepetenpeteenterenenpre apes tcc somne: 
Qtd. FAS... 91.75@100.50 100.75 niet ee 92.00@ 101.50 Pin. FAS... 67.75@ 73.50 84.00 5 25 
No. lé&sel. 54.50 56.50@ 58.50 61.00@ 67 60.00@ 70.25 No. l&sel. 51.50@ 57.25 59.75 CB.TEO@ O7.86 onc ccceccecs 
Pin. FAS... 94.00 MIE, eee oe eee oe CaF gat Ge a. inncckncéce.' Gbalaceweansh. wdbcklwesost 
No. lé&sel. 51.50@ 57.50 58.00@ 62.00 57.25@ 58.00 63.00 PorLaR— 
No. 2 .... 32.00@ 39.00 39.00 Dts. 6 ankles wadd i ae a i cal 
Sap Gum— Saps&sel. 55.00@ 65.25 62.50 a <— ©. rihesieehancadtt 
ata. FAB... uses “se 3 65.50@ 66.00 66.00 68.50 69.25 No. yaee a e.g hei tees: «die Se eel alee 
Oo se 4 3 5 5 t 0 t 0 53.00 54.25 . eee . 22 C0 ox +e: ‘on @202 66868 066 2 “eee ee ene eee 
Pin. FAS... 55.50@ 60.75 60.50@ 65.25 62.50@ 63.50 69.25 No. 2-A... 37.00@ 40.75 46.00@ 47.50 47.50 50.00 
No. 1&sel 41.00@ 44.00 46.50@ 54.75 47.50@ 48.50 54.25@ 59.50 No. 2-B.. 28.25@ 34.75 Coeeeesreeeee Cheeses sesee seesseeesses 
No. 2 .... 25.75@ 30.00 27.00@ 30.50 27.75@ 29.00 ..........e. AsH— . 
No. 3 ns a ig re Re, Cae eae WAS ..cccss 76.00 90.00 95.00 97.00@ 97.75 
Sd. wormy 36.75@ 40.75 38.25 ~~ .iiillciiitt fiir No. -1l&sel... ....--es00-. —— $ tenedevenes 60.75 
BLiack Gum— oY a ae )6)3O |... ”—  Metieebahbead. CbéuKcwmdaeR «eee as oct 
Qtd. FAS... 51.75@ 56.25 ............ 57.00 54.50@ 59.00 Sorr Marpte— 
en .  . Wee ee aecee bee wep dew bate 43.75@ 49.75 eRe DAE iscutceveee .duubddtnawewe 91.50 
Ro. + apcccencgeiy.. abebseedinoen “sibidieucens No. 1&sel... 49.00@ 61.00 ............ ....+++2:e. 6.50 
a on, S See SO GEES 8 . ss “cacdescuceie soedecadwen, Ee peep DE MEE vccChiceste- wewer¥esseas 45.00@ 46.50 
TUPELO— BEECH— 
es De 45.50@ 52.00 Be 8 ge a reekbetees EL: 8's wcota a | -« » i ceneeeneees Seeteebaxev®. Sawelatee'Seaed 
No. 1&sel 36.75@ 42.00 45.50 WOM a See a iL *@tdeebaceawh -«Vamaebbea@an “binc<euclee kat 
O. 3 ceceee SP =. =? Seavescenecs “eteatdeckvee sevveaneices Sort ELM— ‘ 
Wures Oax— xo gue Ge (i! etic tae tenia gt 1 Scindldemie snd, . sdoidtm tun wase al 
Qtd. FAS. ..119.00@133.00 134.25@145.50 139.25@145.50 155.25@156.75 corronwoop. | SttCi‘i‘iéSOS;C*~‘“‘ i‘ C; C ; OE 8g eee tee 
iyi pri gti ert a apt on a s 56.50 
Pin. FAS... 86.25@ 96.75 ............ 103.75@110.26 117.26 No. 1&sel... 37.75@ 38.25 oes Sewer eeerery er eee ee 
No. 1&sel. 53.25@ 66.75 61.00@ 66.50 69.25 73.50@ 86.25 gyaa; ts Aeon Te tr: Semeur ne ee ee 
No. 2. i aaa, i ease ee ea 56.75 — - 
ee EE oc ce ecaces \ccsttecected Eimiitetiis BREE TH Shoes oe beees ° es ceunsesern! ‘vederesernes 65.25 
No 3 24.50 RPE Ga RT Pos PER 36.50 No 2 se  Cabeceedantsce SEBS Cettecta  Dtweds seveewe 50.25 
Sd. wormy 40. 00@ 44.25 CS a a aitiieds erate 55.25 Set mb Be a 30.25 
MIXED OAK— ; I be ee al 55.00 
BA. wormy.. BE.5O@ 41.50 .nnccccvcces “evovcssecces seccccsscess Pe DS ccacee Cecesscberse “Seesevvcgace “sevsesesnces 32.25 
ied ! 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 24.—Prices on Ameri- Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 


basis, on oak flooring: 


48x2%”" x1” x2” %x1%” 

lst qtd. wht. .$111.00 106.00 93.00 $68.00 
Ist qtd. red... 81.00 76.00 70.00 65.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 78.00 71.00 58.00 58.00 
2nd qtd. red... 71.00 66.00 58.00 58.00 
lst pln. wht. 81.00 66.00 65.00 50.00 
ist pln. red.. 74.00 66.00 568.00 55.00 
2nd pin. wht. 69.00 61.00 46.00 41.00 
2nd pln. red.. 66.00 61.00 46.00 48.00 
et We “coeces 50.00 50.00 34.00 34.00 
PO FOG ccccces 49.00 49.00 36.00 34.00 
Ee ¢seeees 29.00 28.00 14.00 13.00 
%x2” %x1%” 

A Pe ere re $100.50 98.50 
Fe errr 98.50 96.50 
re rT 76.50 73.50 
Se GQ, ns cb 6c tesdve te cence 76.50 73.50 
Pn GE, Wc ccccceceneovectes 73.50 73.50 
Dt fh Mis cccecernneececens 67.50 69.50 
SS a ere 67.50 64.50 
BE HR, BEErccccsccceceévsvcee 59.50 62.50 
Pt SEs. ¢etooedesven est decues 48.50 45.50 
nt ME cevesescessaéoveceetdoos 47.50 45.50 
DT: ssstesrensnaseeacneeda 22.50 18.50 


Mew York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For -inch stock, 
$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 








can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


FAS: 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$260; 8/4, $270. me ' 


FAS, 10” d wid 4/4, $270; 6/4, $2 
+200; oo oo ess FS SORE G9, 


ect: 4/4, $160@165; 5/4, $165@170; 6/4, 
tod its $7, Sis0e eines: ‘ 


1; 4/4, $90@95; 
$120@ 125; 8/4, $135@140. 


No. 2: 4/4, $42.50; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


5/4, $110@115; 6/4, 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Feb. 22: 


First Second 
<takeseuede $89.38 $74.90 


Third 
$51.97 


#9x2%” 





maple, f. o. b. mill. Antrim, Mich.: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 

OO Sse cb on dubecsadeset as $115.00 $ 90.00 
Bee +eabceneheneteeseadan 120.00 95.00 
SE Aaah oe ew & wet Mate ole 125.00 100.00 
PE bie Uc eata seater eeies 130.00 105.00 
Es oc PWEYS van ewe Cewe on 150.00 125.00 
A a ey Roe 160.00 135.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 24.—The poplar bevel 
siding market is steady and unchanged. De- 
mand shows a little improvement, as a result 
of better weather. Prices at Louisville are as 
follows: 


No.1 No.2 

FAS Select com. com. 

ES eee $47 $37 $27 $21 
ON Sa 45 35 26 19 
Se, ein aw + cha e he-pre 50 36 24 18 
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This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—Industrial plants are 
taking a fair volume of northern pine, either 
by new orders or releases of earlier orders, 
but retailers are buying in a hand-to-mouth 
manner, as their depleted stocks make such 
purchases necessary. Prices are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The northern 
pine market is about steady, with some in- 
crease in inquiry as a result of more favor- 
able weather. Retailers are not disposed to 
puy in any large quantities, but their stocks 
are down below normal in almost every case. 
Industrial concerns are not taking on any 
great amount of stock, but their supplies also 


are small. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 25.—Eastern spruce 
producers are selling very few frames. 
There are sales at $41@42 base, and occa- 
sional word of $40 taken for an easy sched- 
ule. Random lengths are moving slowly, and 
quotations are barely steady. Boards are 
dull and prices are unchanged. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—Hardwood demand 
seems to be improving in practically all 
items, and is reported as generally better 
than it was two or three weeks ago. Retail- 
ers, both in and out of the city, have decided 
that it is time to lay in supplies, and indus- 
trials are also more active in the market. 
The automotive trade shows more promise 
with the approach of spring. Prices are held 
firm. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The hardwood 
trade is called fair for this time of year, but 
the buying is not in large volumes, Consumers 
are not working actively enough in most cases 
to require large purchases. Trade at some of 
the yards is reported to be in smaller volume 
than it was a year ago. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 24.—Somewhat 
better inquiry was noted this week for south- 
ern hardwood. There was a steadier demand 
for quartered sap gum and plain and quar- 
tered white oak. The furniture trade was 
taking a little more gum and oak, and dry 
stocks of some items were somewhat scarce. 
Auto inquiry for March shipment appeared a 
bit more active. Prices were generally un- 
changed. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—The Douglas fir mar- 
ket is still rather quiet, with retailers slow 
to start their spring buying, and industrial 
and shop items, too, moving slowly. An in- 
crease in building is expected, however, and 
distributers believe this will greatly improve 
the local market. Spruce is moving in fair 
volume to the industrial plants. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 24.—The demand 
for Douglas fir shows perhaps greater activity 
here than that for any other wood, as it con- 
tinues to make inroads on the local market. 
Fir has now got a firm hold upon the Charles- 
ton and Savannah markets. The quotations on 
fir have made some gains, despite the low 
ocean freight -rates, which will be discon- 
tinued March 1. Sellers, it is said, are actually 
getting some benefit out of the temporary 
rate reduction, which is not passed to buyers 
in its entirety. The weather here has moder- 
ated, and construction work is proceeding on 
a decidedly broader scale. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 25.—While de- 
mand for Douglas fir is gaining gradually, 
prices are still weak. There is more inquiry 
from line yards and industrial consumers. 


The demand from retailers is mostly for, 


boards and dimension. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 26.—Wholesalers of 
Douglas-fir report that demand has been very 
light, but all seem hopeful of better trade in 


March. February business was about on a 
par with January. Prices have not been 
changed, but seekers of bargains will have 
little difficulty in finding them. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 24.—Cypress de- 
mand has shown a little upturn, though 
prices are-not much improved. Yards re- 
ported better sales of outside finish and com- 
mon. Some sales of pecky were being made 
to country retailers for farm repairs, and 
also for greenhouse purposes. Small orders 
for tank cypress also were booked. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—Northern hemlock is 
moving in fair volume to the country yards, 
at prices $5 off the new Broughton list. 





NEW YORK, Feb. 26.-—Pacific hemlock is 
plentiful, and stocks of eastern lumber are 
ample to meet all needs. No price changes 
have been announced. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 25.—Eastern and 
northern hemlock sales are hardly more than 
occasional. Random boards are offered at 
$28@29, and clipped at $30@31. The market 
for western hemlock also is very quiet. 
Some lumber bought for spring trade is 
now coming along. There is little transit 
lumber on offer. Some Coast manufacturers 
are eagerly seeking mill shipment business 
here, and appear willing to consider bids a 
little under the regular market. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—Redwood purchases 
consist mostly of mixed car orders for the 
country trade. There is more inquiry, and 
the demand is better than it has been for the 
last two or three months. There is no 
change in prices. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—As expected, the in- 
dustrial demand for western pines has fallen 
off somewhat from what it was last January, 
but the retail trade ts beginning to show 
signs of life, especially in the country dis- 
tricts, and is taking increasing quantities of 
Pondosa pine. The market in California white 
pine is strengthening. Box factories are not 
reporting much business, but sash and door 
plants say the demand from the East is bet- 
ter than it has been all winter. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 25.—A little stimu- 
lus has been given to inquiry for western 
pines by a warming up of the weather, though 
retailers are not placing many actual orders 
yet. California sugar pine and Idaho pine are 
firm, and California white pine is fairly steady. 
Pondosa pine is rather weak. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 26.—Supplies of the lead- 
ing grades of Idaho and Pondosa pines are 
meager, but current demand is light. Short- 
age of stocks is holding up price lists all 
along the line. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 25.—Industrial 
buyers are the chief support of the western 
pines market. Aside from some line yard 
buying, retail demand. has been slow. Prices 
on shop stock are a little firmer. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 26.—Retailers outside of 
Chicago are reported as doing some buying 
of southern pine to meet their spring de- 
mands, partly influenced, it is thought, by the 
unusually warm weather which is being en- 
joyed here. City dealers, however, fail to 
show quite as much enthusiasm. Railroad 
and car material continues to move in fair 
volume, and industrial demand is improving. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 26.—Prices of southern 
pine were not very strong today, although 
there has scarcely been any change for the 
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SPRUCE LADDERS 


Many Lumber Dealers 
Won’t Sell Any Other 


There are plenty of lumber dealers in this 
° country who won’t sell any others but J 
Babcock Spruce Ladders. | 

These dealers know from experience. They T 
know that the Babcock Trade Mark means 
genuine, air dried, straight grained spruce; | | 
hand split, hand shaved rungs; hand forged 
guide irons; time-tested Babcock Automatic 
Spring Locks; strong, light, durable ladders; 
ladders that sell and satisfy. 


‘ Write for the BABCOCK catalog. 


' W. W. BABCOCK CO. | 


BATH, N. Y. 
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last month. Industrial items are in better de- 
mand than yard stocks. Competition with 
Douglas fir is extremely keen. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 25.—Unseasonably 
mild weather has had a somewhat favorable 
effect upon the southern pine market, but 
demand continues quiet. Retail yard stocks 
are extremely light. Prices keep fairly 
steady. The top price for ordinary 8-inch air 
dried roofers is still $28. Price range for 
B&better partition is $45@49.25, much de- 
pending on quality. Flooring is very quiet 
at steady prices. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 25.—After a slow 
start last week, demand for southern pine 
picked up Friday and Saturday, orders com- 
ing mostly from this immediate territory. 
Demand in the South and East has been 
holding up well. There is a good call for 
industrial items. Prices still are weak, on 
the whole, but locally there has been a 


stiffening, 
searce. 


especially on items which are 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 24.—Wholesalers 
reported a slight improvement in demand for 
southern pine, and prices were somewhat 
steadier. Bookings were better than for 
several weeks, both for the city and for up- 
State. Buying was of boards, dimension and 
timbers. Building and loan associations were 
offering money at old rates, so home building 
prospects are brighter. 


‘SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 25.—With demand 
still slow, shingle prices continue weak. 
Lath demand is a little better, but there is 
not much call yet for cedar siding, except 
where it is needed to fill out a car. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 26.—Demand is moderate 
for eastern spruce lath, offerings being made 





at from $4.75 to $5, wholesale, f. 0. b. docks 
at New York, for cargo lots. Stocks of 
shingles are abundant and demand is light, 
Prices are uncertain. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 25.—Several whole. 
salers think they have detected a little more 
interest in clapboards. Yard stocks are very 
light. Eastern spruce and native white pine 
are scarce, and prices keep reasonably firm, 
Plenty of clapboards from the Coast are on 
offer, and some sellers are willing to make 
moderate concessions. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 25.—The boxboard 
situation is not very satisfactory to pro- 
ducers. Demand is hardly up to expectations, 
Many producers have been curtailing their 
cut this winter. Bargain lots are thought 
to be pretty well cleaned up, and some classes 
of consumers are now buying in normal yol- 
ume. Current quotations for round edge 
white pine inch boxboards range from $21 
to $27. Mostly inferior lumber is offered at 
the lower figures. 
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(Continued from Page 79) 


He went to Sandpoint in 1906, engaging in 
the grocery business. In 1908 he was married 
to Ora Pierce of Lakeside Lodge on Lake 
Pend Oreille. Mr. Bruce became a cedar 
operator in 1915 and the company which now 
bears his name was formed. It operates nu- 
merous pole yards in the Inland Empire and 
British Columbia, besides pole preserving 
plants at Sandpoint and New Brighten, Minn. 
He is survived by his wife and a daughter. 


WILLIAM A. SCHELL, of the Schell-Sasse 
Manufacturing Co., and former president of 
the Jacksonvile Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jacksonville, Fla., died Thursday, Feb. 
20, at the age of 39, at his home in that city. 
He had been ill for some time. Mr. Schell 
had been active in business and civic affairs 
in Jacksonville for several years. He was an 
officer of the Schell-Sasse Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturer of sash, doors and millwork, 
and was a twin brother of Wilkie J. Schell, 
president of that concern. Mr. Schell leaves 
his wife and one son, William Schell, jr., four 
brothers, Wilkie J. Schell, of Jacksonville; 
Frank Schell, of Bradenton, Fla.; A. E. Schell 
of Marion, S. C., and Ralph Schell of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and three sisters, Mrs. John Mar- 
shall Anderson, of Moore, 8S. C.;. Mrs. F. T. 
Sherrill, of Lenoir, N. C., and Miss Naomi 
Schell, a missionary at Asso, Tobata, Japan. 


WALTER R. ARMSTRONG, 71 years old, 
for years a planing mill operator and lumber 
manufacturer of Anderson, Ind., died Feb. 17 
at his home there. He retired from active 
business some time ago because of advanced 
age, and devoted his time to the management 
of his large real estate holdings. . At one time 
he operated a wire fence plant. He is sur- 
vived by a widow. He was born at Halford, 
Ind., and went to Anderson with his parents 
when two years old, residing in that city ever 
since. His father established a planing mill 
at Sixth and Meridian streets and the son 
later joined him in the business. The entire 
plant was burned some time ago. Mr. Arm- 
strong was a member of Anderson Comman- 
dery, Knights Templar. He is survived by 
a widow. 


DANIEL W. RAPDR, president of the firm 
of D. W. Raper & Son (Inc.), Berkley and 
Norfolk, Va., a well known retail lumberman, 
was found dead in a garage at his residence 
in Norfolk, on Feb. 21. Mr. Raper left home 
the preceding day for his office in South Nor- 
folk. When he failed to'return at night a 
search was instituted but he was not found 
until the following day. Cause of his death 
had not been given out at the time of writing. 
Mr. Raper, who was 40 years old, leaves 4 
widow, Mrs. Helen Totty Raper, and two 
small daughters. A native of North Carolina 
and a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, Mr. Raper went to Norfolk a num- 
ber of years ago and became associated 
with his father there in the retail lumber 
business. He was well known in civic and 
social circles and was a member of the Civi- 
tan Club. 


THOMAS W. JACKSON, who was for many 
years in the retail lumber business at Mid- 
dleport, N. Y., died on Feb. 22 at his home 
there, aged 82. He was born in Henderson- 
ville, Tenn., and went to Middleport with his 
parents when he was six years old. Mr. Jack- 
son gained his first lumber experience in the 
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Michigan lumber camps when a lad of 18. 
Later he returned to Middleport and went 
into the lumber business with George W. 
Eddy, one of the first lumber dealers in that 
place. He retired from active business seven 
years ago as owner of the former George 
Bennett Lumber Co., at which time Mr. Ben- 
nett took over the yard. Mr. Jackson was in 
the lumber business for nearly 54 years. Sur- 
viving are his wife, a son, Avery, of Wayne, 
Ark.; two brothers, Hugh J., Flint, Mich., and 
Harry, Honey Grove, Tex. 


MRS. C. W. DAVIS, aged 84, wife of a 
pioneer lumberman, founder of the C. 
Davis Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Wis., died 
suddenly at Petersburg, Fla., where she 
and her husband were spending the win- 
ter. Mr. and Mrs. Davis had celebrated their 
sixtieth wedding anniversary last year. They 
nad lived in Gladstone for more than forty 
years, where Mr. Davis and his partner, the 
late Richard Mason, started mill operations 
in 1886, and closed down permanently in 1904, 
shortly after Mr. Davis had severed his con- 
nection with sawmill operations to go into 
the retail lumber yard business. 


JOHN W. MOORE, 76 years old, veteran 
lumber and building material dealer of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., died Feb. 23 at his home 
there after an illness of long duration. He 
was born in Danville, Ky., and went to In- 
dianapolis in 1882. He and his brother, Enoch 
H. Moore, founded the Moore Lumber Co. 
Later Mr. Moore and his son, William I. 
Moore, established the John Moore Lumber 
Co. He was a member of the Odd Fellows 
and of the Presbyterian Church. A widow 
and son survive. 


E. H. TRUSSELL, president and general 
manager of the Central Lumber Co., Bes- 
semer, Ala., committed suicide Monday after- 
noon, Feb. 17, by shooting himself. The rea- 
son for his act is not known. He moved to 
Bessemer many years ago and without finan- 
cial backing started and built up through in- 
dustry and strictest attention to business, one 
of the largest lumber concerns in the district. 
He was a native of Georgia and was 62 years 
old. A widow, four sons and two daughters 
survive him. 


FRANK JOHN RAPP, who had been en- 
gaged in the lumber industry at Warren,.Pa., 
for many years, died on Feb. 10, aged 71. He 
was born in McKeesport, Pa., and settled in 
Warren when 16. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Rapp; one daughter, Hazel Marion 
Rapp Witz, and four sons: Floyd, Lloyd, Clair 
and Irvin, all of Warren. 


ROY J. HERRICK, 37 years old, a whole- 
sale lumber salesman, died Feb. 13, at a 
Madison, Wis., hospital following an opera- 
tion. He resided in that city and is survived 
there by a widow and young son. 





Open Big Lumber Terminal 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 24.—One of the 
most efficient lumber terminals in the world was 
opened recently adjoining the Marine Base of 
the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal. 

This is another step in the co-operative plan 

of the banks and rail lines to make Philadelphia 
the world’s largest lumber center, and will 
place the local port in a position to make a bid 
for a great share of the business of supplying 
the interior for a distance of several hundred 
miles with its lumber requirements. 
_ The new terminal’s chief claim for supremacy 
in the handling, storing and shipment of lumber 
by rail rests on its equipment, consisting of the 
largest modern machinery for handling full 
cargoes more economically than can be done 
elsewhere. The expensive operation of handling 
lumber for storage and trans-shipment by rail 
has been overcome by installing tackle poles, 
specially built, together with huge Ross carriers, 
electrically operated and capable of hauling 
2,000 to 3,000 feet from ship to storage yard. 

Philadelphia bankers have arranged to ex- 
tend a liberal system of credit for the benefit 
of lumber shippers. It is proposed by local 
banks to advance as much as 75 percent of the 
value of the lumber to shippers using Philadel- 
phia as a base. This is expected to act as a 
Magnet in attracting business, and will at the 
same time have a greatly stabilizing effect on 
the lumber trade. 

Heretofore, considerable complaint has been 
made by Pacific coast lumber shippers against 
speculators who, regardless of market condi- 
tions, order on consignment, with no other 
thought than to trust to luck in disposing of the 
cargo even while in transit. 


Jimmie Weallherbesl says :— 
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Specifications”’ 


PATENTED inspection stand 
makes it practicable for us to 


open every bundle and pre-inspect 
each shingle before staining it. 


Additional inspections during and after staining safe- 
guard the WEATHERBEST quality. 


Ask our Moderniz- 
ing Service Dept. for 
information about. 
FREE Sketch Ser- 
vice to help you sell 
modernizing jobs. 
Send for pictures 
of prize-winning 
homes in the Secona 


WEATHERBEST 
Home Modernizing 
Contest. 


There are many reasons why the different sizes of 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles grade higher than 
even the finest grades of red cedar shingles. There is 
eighteen years’ experience behind the WEATHERBEST 
policy: ‘Not to cheapen materials or process to mee 
price competition.” 


For Literature and Sample Color Pad, write 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
1541 Main Street 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 
‘Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles Sold 
Only Thru Retail 

Lumber Dealers 














Wealtiertest 
STNINED-SHINGLES 


For Roots ans Siwe-Wa 








With the co-operation of the Philadelphia 
banks, Pacific coast shippers, as well as the 
owners of the lumber, are now assured of se- 
curing at least a big part of the value of their 
goods before they are disposed of, and even 
while in storage. 

In addition to the Tidewater Terminal lumber 
base, the Terminal Warehouse Co. is about to 
add another terminal to the port of Philadel- 
phia. This will be devoted exclusively to the 
handling, cutting, shipping and storage of lum- 
ber. A 30-acre tract at Port Richmond is being 
converted into this new development. Two 
concrete piers, each 650 feet long, provide berths 
for four ocean-going steamships. Warehouse 
sheds with a capacity of 5,000,000 feet of high 
grade lumber, ground storage for an additional 
50,000,000 feet, one mile of railroad tracks, three 
gantry cranes on the piers, a sawmill with a 
daily capacity of 150,000 feet and separate car- 
loading and truck-loading: platforms include 
some of the facilities provided for the econom- 
ical handling of intercoastal lumber shipments 
to the Philadelphia district. 


Hymeneal 


BAIRD-SMITH. Announcement is made of 
the engagement of United States Senator 
David Baird, jr., president of the Baird Lum- 
ber Co., of Camden, N. J., and Mrs. Andrew 
B. F. Smith, also of Camden. The marriage 
will occur immediately upon Mr. Baird’s 
retirement from the Senate, which will take 
place as soon as Dwight W. Morrow, his suc- 
cessor, returns from the London naval parley. 
Mr. Baird was appointed to a vacancy in the 
Senate last year by Gov. Larson. Mrs. Smith 
is the widow of a former lumberman, the late 
Richard Smith, of Camden. 


Timber Land Sales 


PETERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 24.—The Nat- 
wick Lumber Co., of Baltimore, Md., has pur- 
chased the timber holdings of the Royal Glen 
Land & Lumber Co., composed of J. W. Wat- 
son, L. J. Gorman and others. There are 
about 6,500 acres of timber along the South 
Branch, extending into Pendleton County. It 
is reported that the purchaser will build a 
tram road from Petersburg along the river to 
the operation. The Natwick Lumber Co. has 
operated in the eastern part of Hardy County 
during the last six or seven years. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than ednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 




















Special : 




















THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operation. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumbermen. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Wanted—Employees 


WE HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
A young married man for work in large city yard 
in Illinois as city salesman. Must have experience 
in selling complete house jobs and know how to 
handle prospects. 
Address “H, 204,” care American Lumberman. 


WHOLESALE MILLWORK HOUSE WANTS MAN 
To call on retail lumber dealers in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. A man with knowledge of the trade pre- 
ferred. Reply at once. 

Address “G. 203,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Retail lumber yard manager. Would be pleased to 
know qualifications and salary expected. 
Address “‘C, 264,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
For line yard in central Illinois. Population 3,000. 
Two yards. Please indicate experience, reference, 
age and salary expected. 
Address “G. 212,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Capable of taking full charge of yard near Chi- 
cago handling lumber, millwork, coal and building 
material. 


Address ““H. 206," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER & SALESMEN 
With past experience as stenographer preferred for 
retail yard near Chicago. 

Address “H. 207,” care American Lumberman. 


STATION Y. O. U. 


Broadcast your wants here. Let everybody know 
what you want. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 












































$$$ 





Wanted—Employees 




















| Wanted—Employment 





PLANING MILL MECHANIC 


Must be able to file and fit band resaws, set up 
moulder and matcher, and grind own knives to 
pattern. Steady work at good wages for competent 
man. Locatién southern Michigan. Address, giv- 
ing references. 

“H, 215," care American Lumberman. 





LOOKING FOR SOMETHING? 


Maybe it’s in the Classified section. If you 
can’t find it there—send us an advertisement. 
Let us help you get what you want. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


WE REQUIRE THE SERVICES OF A 


High grade salesman who fully understands re- 
tail, industrial and factory lumber requirements. 
Our company, located in the Metropolitan New 
York district, is well established, and now possesses 
a good amount of industrial trade which we de- 
sire to expand. In your reply give fully where 
and with whom you have had your experience, 
also give references, salary expected, age and 
whether married or single. 
Address “G. 214,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED WHOLESALE LUMBER SALESMAN 


Familiar with Yellow Pine, White Pine and West 
Coast products to work southeastern Ohio, commis- 
sion basis, references required. G. G. STITZINGER 
& CO., New Castle, Pa. 


MILL SALES ORGANIZATION 
Producers Fir, Cedar, Hemlock desire commission 





























salesmen, exclusive territory, high class connec- 
tion. 
Address “L. 52,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 


We want to make a sales connection with some 
real salesman to sell out TUPELO Moulding and 
Trim in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York. We have the goods. Lib- 
eral commission. Address THE LUTCHER & 
MOORE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD., Lutcher, 
Louisiana. 


Wanted—Employment 


HAVE YOU 


In your organization a place for one who has had 
twelve years’ experience as traffic manager, sales 
manager and manager of manufacturer and whole- 
saler handling softwoods, experienced in all rail 
and water shipping. Present operation managed 
four years, during which time same has developed 
from a losing proposition to a profitable business. 
Will furnish satisfactory references and personal 
description on request. Available April or earlier 
if necessary. 
Address ‘“‘H. 201," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 


Seeks position in city or large town with first 
class schools. Don’t matter how large the volume, 
I can stand prosperity. Protestant, married, good 
salesman and collector. If in need of good, faith- 
ful service, make yourself known and I make 
myself acquainted. But remember “Thirty days 
notice.’’ 
Address ‘'G. 





























217," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED MILLWORK AND LUMBER 
Estimator-salesman seeks position where investment 
is possible. 

Address “‘G. 207," care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 


Accountant, full charge, 10 yrs. experience with 
well rated organizations, Mfg. Wholesale, Retail 
& Millwork, 30 yrs. of age, good health. A-1 ref- 
erence. Know cost, competent to prepare state- 
ments and income return. Conversant with all 
‘round duties. Prefer Central or Southern location. 
Address “D 203,” care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
who has specialized in lumber accounting and 
income tax work desires position. Al references, 
Address “F. 215,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 
Wants . position. Best references. BOX 3096, 
Euclid, Ohio. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 
Cabinet and planing millwork line, detailer biller; 
age 38; 20 years’ experience. 

ddress “K. 61,” care American Lumberman. 




















DETAILER—BILLER AND LAYOUT MAN 


Practical and competent to complete from plan to 
finish high grade fixtures, millwork, or any spe- 
cialty in cabinet work. 

Address “H. 205," care American Lumberman. 





HAVE YOU AN OPENING? 


Young married man, age 29, employed, seeking 
greater opportunity; 10 years’ successful retajj 
yard, general office, sales and management experi- 
ence. A-1 references. Prefer middle west. 
Address “H. 216." care American Lumberman, 


POSITION WANTED 


Seventeen years’ experience in millwork businegs 
in capacity of accountant, estimator and salesman, 
Thirty-seven years old, married, and good habits, 
Can give best of references. Confident can fit in 
any other line of business. 

Address “H. 217," care American Lumberman, 


SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE 
CEDAR AND LOGGING 


Formerly contracting and now for many years 
connected with a large corporation whose timber 
resources are depleted. I was born and educated 
in Sweden. I can offer you the result of many 
years’ practical experience in estimating and or- 
ganizing woods work, logging, handling and mar- 
keting cedar and other forest products at a min- 
imum cost. Ready for difficult problems and hard 
work, with pleasing personality, rugged health and 
a progressive thinker. 
Address “‘H. 218," care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 


By all around woodsman, preferance in the east- 
ern states; 25 yrs. experience in Wis. and Mich, 
logging, laying out and constructing railroads, 
Am steady and can give good references upon 
request. Address “‘H. 221,”" care American Lum- 
berman. 

















POSITION WANTED 
Man with 5 years’ experience as second man 


in lumber yard. Married, age 30, German. Best 
references. Capable of responsibility. Available 
at once. Address WILLIAM WEBER, 3506 4th 


Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 


Desires connection with Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Twenty-six years executive experience. Nineteen 
years with present Company; finishing their oper- 
ation. Best of reference. 

Address “F. 205,’ care American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


With six years of retail experience, covering man- 
agement, estimating, selling, bookkeeping, collect- 
ing, detailing millwork, etc., also one year of 
experience with large Southern Hardwood Manu- 
facturer, desires position. Good education. Refer- 
ences. Age 29. 

Address “F. 206," care American Lumberman. 


CIRCULAR SAWYER 
Filer, hammerer, wants job filing and caring for 
saws and relief sawyer. 
Address “FLORIDA,” care American Lumberman, 








HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL. 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
lied industries, advertise in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn S8St., Chi- . 
cago, Ill. 





JOB WANTED BY A FIRST CLASS SAWYER 


In modern mill; will go anywhere; am a one grader, 
pine or hardwood; am accustomed to fast mills. 
If you don’t require a high class man don’t an- 
swer this. F. S. NOBLES, 141 East 7th St., Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 


Of retail yard. Thoroughly posted in lumber and 
mill work. Know the business; can produce rée- 
sults. 

Address ‘‘G. 209," care American Lumberman. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 


Twelve years experience; familiar billing, invoic- 
ing. Best references. United States or foreign 
country. 

Address “G. 210," care American Lumberman. 














SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Competent to take full charge of office. Six years’ 
experience in hardwood and softwood lumber from 
stump to the market. Best of references. 
EMMA M. MARTIN, 142 High St., Portland, Me. 


HEAD SAWYER EXPERIENCED 


Will go anywhere. 
Address “‘G. 216,” care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. A RICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











UBLISHE 
WHOLE ! 
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